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Mr. Churchill. But the interest of the moment lies rather in the 
reviewers’ forecasts of the future, which chiefly centre round tariff 
reform. There are, for instance, two articles in the ‘“ National 
Review,” of which the first, ‘‘ Treason in High Places,” is a violent 
attack on the Ministry for their neglect of the Fleet and the German 
Navy fever, and the second, by Baron Von Stengel, is a deliberate 
warning that a spread of the peace movement in Germany is 
undesirable because it weakens the national idea and the military 


spirit, which is absolutely essential to the German Empire in the 
interests of self-preservation. Mr. Maxse links these two papers 


up to tariff reform by saying that the Liberals are keeping down 
our Fleet so as to make it difficult and even dangerous for a Tory 


Government to attempt to bring in tariff reform or colonial _ 
preference.—TIMEs. 
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with greater force and clarity than is shown by Privy Councillor 


Baron von Stengel in the “ National Review.’’—GLoBE. 


Baron von Stengel, German delegate to the first Hague Conference, has 
a remarkably outspoken article in the ‘ National Review,” on what, - 


as a German, he regards as the folly of supposing that the nations 


will ever agree to substitute arbitration for war, except when it laa 
suits them better todo so. It may suit some Englishmen to think N H 
f 
otherwise, but Germany is more sensible, more wide-awake. é. 4 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Tue Editor of the leading Socialist paper, the Clarion (Mr. 
Robert Blatchford), who we need scarcely say is upon ninety- 
Susans nine questions out of a hundred at the opposite 
and England pole to the National Review, renders conspicuous 

service to the country and to the cause of peace 
by insisting in season and out of season—if it ever could be out 
of season—on the growing gravity of the German danger. His 
action is all the more courageous and creditable because it must 
be peculiarly distasteful to many readers of the Clarion, who 
belong to the sentimental school of Dr. Salter, the Socialist 
candidate in Bermondsey, who seriously demanded that we 
should disarm our ‘‘ Dreadnoughts” as an example to the rest 
of the world. Mr. Blatchford has recently visited Germany, and 
on his return he wrote an article for his newspaper, entitled 
“ Armageddon and After ” (Clarion, November 5), recording his 
impressions, and once more sounding the alarm bell. We make 
no apology for recurring to a subject familiar to our readers, 
because in the first place Mr. Blatchford is an exceptionally well 
informed man as regards everything German, while as a Socialist 
he is less amenable to official suggestion than the average British 
simpleton, member of Parliament or journalist, who swallows 
holus bolus whatever the Wilhelmstrasse or its agents—who are 
equally masters of the suppressi vert as of the suggestio falsi— 
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may choose to tell him. Secondly, there is a general and not 
unnatural disposition in the British Press at the present time to 
concentrate itself on our intensely interesting and exciting 
domestic crisis, to the neglect of all other topics, which makes it 
especially important to keep the external menace before our 
readers. If it be true that the British democracy can only think 
of one thing at a time, the German Government has equal powers 
of concentration, and at present William II., his new Chancellor, 
the Wilhelmstrasse, and the whole posse comitatus of German 
officialdom, German diplomacy, and German journalism, are 
working like one man to throw the British nation off their guard, 
while the German Admiralty pursues the unresting development 
of its prodigious preparations, the like of which have never been 
seen throughout the history of the world during a period of 
profound peace, while their objective has been repeatedly set 
forth so that all who run may read. 


Tux objective of the gigantic German navy—backed, be it remem- 
bered, by a still more gigantic army—was frankly proclaimed by 
Teunantal Act of Parliament nearly ten years ago. The 
Ambition Preamble of the German Navy Bill of 1900, which 

has since been expanded by two further Navy Bills, 
laid down that “‘ Germany must possess a battle fleet so strong 
that a war with her would, even for the greatest naval Power, 
be accompanied with such dangers as would render that Power’s 
position doubtful.”’* In other words, British Sea-power is the 
objective of German Sea-power. The attitude of Germany towards 
this country pending the development of her fleet was obligingly ex- 
pounded by the artless Herr Bassermann, the leader of the National 
Liberal Party in the Reichstag, at Erfurt in October 1903: “In 
our attitude towards England we must keep cool, and until [our 
italics] we have a strong fleet it would be a mistake to allow our- 
selves to be driven into a hostile policy towards England.” The 
naval ambitions of the German Empire have been frequently and 


® This is the translatioa given in Professor Spenser Wilkinson’s remarkable 
volume, Britain at Bay (Constable & Co. Ltd.), to which we called our readers’ 
attention last month; though elsewhere it has been translated “Germany 
must have a fleet of such strength that a war even with the mightiest naval 
Power would involve risks threatening the supremacy of that Power,” 
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frankly revealed in the brilliant and picturesque propaganda by 
which the German Emperor has so completely converted his 
people to his view that he can now afford to remain a com- 
paratively silent member of the community. So long ago as 
1897 (April 24), he declared at a banquet at Cologne: “ Neptune 
with the trident is a symbol for us that we have new tasks 
to fulfil since the Empire has been welded together. Lvery- 
where we have to protect German citizens, everywhere we have 
to maintain German honour: that trident must be in our fist!” 
[our italics]. On other occasions his Majesty has proudly pro- 
claimed, “ Our future lies upon the water,” “‘ Without the consent 
of Germany’s ruler nothing must happen in any part of the world,” 
“May our Fatherland be as powerful, as closely united, and as 
authoritative, as was the Roman Empire of old, in order that the 
old ‘ Civis Romanus Sum’ be replaced by ‘I ama German citizen !’” 
while his Majesty’s most definite declaration upon the scope of 
the German Navy was that of January 1, 1900, the year which 
saw the production of the great Navy Bill: ‘‘ As my grandfather 
reorganised the army, so I shall reorganise my navy, without 
flinching and in the same way, so that it will stand on the same 
level as my army, and that, with its help, the German Empire 
shall reach the place which it has not yet attained.” It is manifest 
to those who care to exercise their faculties that German expan- 
sion involves a great displacement of water. Equally significant 
was his Majesty’s magnificent statement in the columns of the 
Daily Telegraph (October 28, 1908), that Germany’s naval 
ambitions corresponded with her commercial ambitions, “ to 
which no bounds could be assigned.” 


Germany is a young and growing Empire. She has a world-wide commerce, 
which is rapidly expanding, and to which the legitimate ambition of patriotic 
Germans refuses to assign any bounds. Germany must have a powerful fleet to 
protect that commerce and her manifold interests in even the most distant seas. 
She expects those interests to go on growing, and she must be able to champion 
them manfully in any quarter of the globe. Germany looks ahead. Her 


horizons stretch far away. She must be prepared for any eventualities in the 
Far East. 


Englishmen were prompt to reply that the German fleet is mani- 
festly a short-range fleet, practically stationary in home waters 
and organised for a war near home. 
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In the article already referred to the editor of the Clarion 

explains that having long sought to convince his countrymen 
that there was danger of an Anglo-German war, 

Unpalatable 

T he had been anxious to see the country and 

ruths one 

people whose politics he had so frequently dis- 

cussed. His visit had provided “new light.” 


Those who deny the danger of an Anglo-German war declare that the British 
people have no desire for war, that the German people have no desire for war, 
and that we who insist upon the presence of the war danger are really helping 
to make war possible. 

I admit the two first arguments and deny the third. 

I am more than ever convinced that the British and the German people do 
not desire war; I am more than ever convinced that there is a real and a 
growing danger of war. 


He had returned from Germany with the conviction that not only 
had the German people no desire to attack us, “‘ but also that they 
do not believe that their rulers intend to embroil them ina quarrel 
with us,” nevertheless “nothing short of a miracle or a lucid 
interval on this side of the North Sea can avert that immoral 
and dreadful catastrophe. The Germans cannot prevent that 
war, because they do not believe that it is coming. The British 
could prevent that war if, before it is too late, they could be 
really convinced that it is coming.” Mr. Blatchford puts the 
case in a nutshell in answering the stock question of optimists 
and minimisers: 

Why, our opponents blandly ask, should Germany make war upon Britain ? 

What has caused most of the wars recorded in history? Ambition and 
greed: the lust for wealth, and power, and glory. 

What do the German rulers want? They want to dominate Europe; they 
want to become the great world-power, the greatest empire on the silly old earth, 

That has been the dream of Babylon, of Persia, of Greece, and Rome, and 


Spain, and Russia, and France, and England. Domination, wealth, glory. 
Cesarism, Napoleonism, Bismarckism! The Mailed Fist! 


The German rulers had behind them a certain section, he knew 
not how large, of the German people, viz., the Jingo section, who 
shared the ambition to dominate Europe by land and sea. 


At the present moment the German rulers are straining every nerve to get 
ahead of the British in naval power. There is no cessation of the work. The 
whole power of the German Government is being used night and day in order 


to make rapid and complete preparation for this wanton and criminal attack 
upon France and England, 
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How any one can doubt this for an instant in the face of recent events is 
more than I can understand. 

Germany is ready to attack France any day, because France is not regarded 
as capable of repelling the attack. Germany will be ready to attack us as soon 
as her rulers think they can beat us. There is no pretence of morality, nor of 
justice. The motive is greed and ambition; the means will be wholesale 
murder and loot. As soon as the German rulers are ready—and they are 
getting ready as fast as ever they can. 


Mr. Blatchford is at one with us in recognising that the greater 
danger lies in this country rather than in Germany, viz., 


in the ignorance of the British people. If we could only make our people 
believe what is taking place the danger would be averted. But the British 
public stare blindly at the facts, and vow they do not exist. Well-meaning men 
keep talking of a better understanding with the German people. The German 
people are not unfriendly to us. They do not know what is going on; they do 
not believe it. They have nothing to do with it. They will be dragged into 
war as we shall, and then it will be too late. 

Our Government seem to be acting feebly. They are depending upon a 
number of alliances. The nation which depends for its defence upon other 
Powers is lost, 


The urgent need of the moment is a man: 


There is yet time, by bold and strong measures, to avert the danger. But 
where are the men capable of the necessary action? Our people are ignorant, 
divided, reluctant to make any serious effort or sacrifice. Our rulers are timid 
and suspicious. And the danger grows greater and draws nearer every day. 

What Britain needs at the present time isa MAN. But we seem to have 
nothing but doctrinaire reformers and politicians. 

Is there any British statesman big enough, honest enough, and brave enough 
to tell the British people the truth ? 

An old, old devil has got himself unchained. The devil of the lust of power 
is arming himself for yet another horrible campaign of blood and plunder. And 
we are quarrelling about Tariff Reform, and the Budget, and Votes for Women, 
and whether Grayson shall sign the constitution.* 


TE Editor of the Clarion is right both as to the sinister inten- 
tions of the German Government and the impotence of the 
“Real German people to prevent war, if they wished to 
Politik ”” do so, though we feel less confident as to their 

disposition than Mr. Blatchford, whose impres- 
sions have presumably been derived chiefly from German 
Socialists, who, though more chauvinist than other Socialists, 


* This refers to a trivial quarrel between Mr. Victor Grayson, M.P., and 
the Independent Labour Party. 
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are less chauvinist than other Germans. The German Emperor 
(vide Daily Telegraph, October 28, 1908) has admitted that 
he, the professed “friend of England,” is “in a minority” 
among hisown people. In his majesty’s words, The prevailing 
sentiment among large classes of the middle and lower classes of 
my own people, is not friendly to England.” Even this is an 
under-statement, though it matters comparatively little that in 
a country where, in the absence of serious responsible government, 
the people have scarcely any influence on national policy, the 
middle and lower classes should be hostile to this country. 
What does matter is the incontestable fact that the governing 
classes of Germany are Anglophobe to a man, woman and child. 
As we have so frequently pointed out, “the classes’? have 
deliberately poisoned the mind of ‘* the masses” against us until 
they have come to regard our humiliation as the appointed 
mission of Germany. The German navy in the eyes of the 
_ practical German nation, who have been hypnotised by Imperial 
eloquence and less reputable means into investing several 
hundred million pounds in Sea-power, is being constructed to 
secure the naval supremacy of the world wid the downfall of 
England, just as German military supremacy was established forty 
years ago on the downfall of France. Every German keel has been 
launched on an ocean of Anglophobia, and with a tacit under- 
standing between Government and people that in the same way 
that France was compelled to pay the cost of the Franco-German 
war, so England the Unready will be taken unawares and forced 
to foot the infinitely greater cost of the Anglo-German war, 
including that of the enormous preparations. The thrifty 
Teutonic taxpayer already anticipates the happy day when he 
will be refunded the present outlay which is beginning to 
cause some murmuring among certain sections of the nation, and 
to swell the Socialist poll in several constituencies. 


No one outside a lunatic asylum has ever suggested that the 

German nation in arms are mere soldiers of fortune, who contem- 
plate war for the fun of the thing. They have 

War as an . 

Investment >&2 taught by their greatest statesman to regard 
war as a profitable politicalinvestment. Bismarck 

boasted: ‘* During the time that I was in office I advised three 

wars, the Danish, the Bohemian, and the French: but every time 
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I first made myself clear whether the war, if it were successful, 
would bring a prize of victory worth the sacrifices which every 
war requires, and which now are so much greater than in the last 
century.” * The British Empire to-day holds the position suc- 
cessively occupied by Denmark, Austria, and France. We are 
scheduled for attack, German statesmanship being convinced 
that ‘‘the prize of victory ” is “ worth the sacrifices.” Needless 
to say if Germany can gain her object—.ec., the domination of 
Europe and the supremacy of the seas, without war, there 
willbe no war. There is a school of politicians and journalists 
in this country, commonly called the Potsdam Party, who 
appear to be working hand in hand with the German Emperor 
for a pacific solution of the Anglo-German problem. By 
arresting the development of British Sea-power, while German 
Sea-power strides ahead, they will shortly place us in such 
a hopeless position that Great Britain will automatically relapse 
to the level of a naval Austria without even having had 
a naval Sadowa. The German Government take a passionate 
interest in our domestic crisis, feeling as they dothat the fortunes 
of Germany are largely bound up with the maintenance of the 
Lloyd George Government, and the predominance of the Little 
Navyites, and the mot d’ordre has issued from the Wilhelmstrasse 
that nothing shall be spoken or written in Germany during the 
coming weeks calculated to prejudice the prospects of our 
Cobdenites and Communists, who are popular and indeed 
beloved wherever the name of England ishated. Diplomatically 
our position is to be eased by the diffusion of “an Anglo- 
German entente ”’ atmosphere, while academic articles on disarma- 
ment crop up in unexpected quarters of the German Press. Crafty 
German Ministers and German diplomats are ‘‘on the stump” 
in our commercial centres preaching hypocritical sermons on peace 
and goodwill, while the German Admiralty promulgates the greatest 
naval estimates on record. To clinch the matter and shut our 
mouths, itis announced that the German Emperor is anxious to pay 
us another visit, under cover of which, no doubt, another German 
Naval Bill will be launched, as happened in the autumn of 1907, on 
the occasion of his last visit. Candour compels us to say that 
William II. has ceased to be a welcome guest in this country. 


* See The Reflections and Reminiscences of Otto Prince von Bismarck, vol, ii. 
p. 290, 
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Happily nowadays there is always some zealot “to give the show 
away.” The purport of these manceuvres and intrigues was 
explained some months ago by the Kaiser’s tame journalist, 
Professor Schiemann, who confided to the Kreuz-Zeitung an 
expression of regret that the position of Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet 
was daily becoming more insecure, and after enumerating various 
indications that the days of the Liberal Ministry were numbered, 
the Professor ingenuously added, “The British people prefer to 
have Conservative Jeaders in times which appear critical to them, 
because they attribute more energy to a Conservative than to a 
Liberal Cabinet. No one in Europe can deny that the present 
situation is critical.” 


WHILE he was about it, the Professor might as well have added 
that Germany infinitely prefers that in critical times England 


should remain under Radical rule, for the very 
reason that Englishmen prefer Conservative rule. 
Radicals may always be relied upon to reduce 
British armaments and to weaken their country to the greater 
glory of Germany. As our readers are aware, we have steadily 
supported Sir Edward Grey’s foreign policy and recognise him 
as an admirable foreign Minister, but no man can make 
bricks without straw, and while he has done his best to uphold 
British interests, his colleagues have reduced our regular Army 
and compromised British Sea-power. Naturally Germany desires 
the perpetuation of the Lloyd George régime. The policy of 
moral disarmament proceeds apace, while the activity of 
German ship-yards and arsenals eclipses all previous records, 
and the expansion of German shipbuilding capacity has now 
reached the point at which Germany can turn out more fully 
equipped battleships per annum than Great Britain. She 
is far better prepared for war than we are. The war party 
in Germany is understood to be divided between the temptation 
of attacking us while our Navy is still under the blight of 
Fisherism, or of waiting until the disparity in matériel between the 
two Powers will have disappeared, as will happen far sooner than 
our self-complacent public realise, owing to the steady, resistless, 
scientific development of the German fleet, andthe extraordinary 
expansion of German productive power during the last three 
years, while the British Navy has been allowed to run behind, 


Moral Dis- 
armament 
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owing to, pace the Times, what we have described, and shall 
continue to describe, as “‘ Treason in high places.” * 


In this connection we would express our strong sympathy with 
the tone of that portion of Lord Cromer’s notable speech during 
A Critical the Budget debate in the House of Lords, in which 
Juncture  _2¢ emphasised the needs of National Defence, and 

deprecated our political parties’ embarking upon a 
prolonged and absorbing constitutional controversy at this critical 
juncture in external affairs. It will be remembered that he had 
already warned the country that Germany was preparing for war 
against England, but his warning had no more effect than ours 
or the Clarion’s. The crisis has been brought appreciably nearer 
since he spoke, owing to the combined policy of vigilant organisa- 
tion on one side of the North Sea, and supineness and ineptitude 
on the other. With a Government in power in this country 
contemptuously neglectful of the safety of the State, and an 


* In the course of the usual panegyric on Sir John Fisher, who has done 
all that one man could do to destroy the most precious possession of the British 
Navy, viz., its esprit de corps, and has helped the politicians to transfer Neptune’s 
trident to the Mailed Fist, in return for which he has received a peerage, the 
Times interpolates the following observations, which are understood to apply to 
the National Review : 

“We give an equal welcome to the . . . honour conferred upon Sir John 
Fisher. In view of certain recent occurrences and of many bitter and long- 
standing controversies, it were idle, perhaps, to expect that this will be received, 
as we could wish it might be, with universal satisfaction. When a man is 
denounced—anonymously, it is true, and with a rancour of bias and animosity 
which must be distasteful to all right-thinking men—in the pages of a current 
review as a traitor to his country and to the great Service of which he is the 
official chief, we cannot pretend to think that those who share these hysterical 
sentiments will be converted to a more generous frame of mind by the proof 
now afforded that this same man enjoys the confidence of his Sovereign and of 
the Ministers who are responsible alike for all his official acts and for this 
signal recognition of the value of his services to the State.” 

We have no objection to these strictures. Being accustomed to comment 
freely upon public affairs and public personages, we cheerfully concede reciprocal 
rights to commentators upon ourselves. Our answer to the Times is that we 
regard Lord Fisher with the same feelings that we regarded Sir John, and 
we rejoice to think that unlike contemporaries who ought to have known 
better, we bear no responsibility for misleading the country as to the nature 
of his “‘ services.” As the remainder of the Zimes article is a clumsy effort to 
bow the First Sea Lord out of the Admiralty, the new Peer may be disposed to 
say, “Save me from my friends,” 
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Admiralty under the thumb of an autocrat whom no epithet 
can adequately stigmatise, the outlook is as ominous as it is 
exasperating. If Ministers could only be induced to devote one 
tithe of the efforts they expend in hocussing the electors to the 
maintenance of British Sea-power, and if the Press bureau of the 
Admiralty could be converted into a serious strategical depart- 
ment, while administration replaced backstairs intrigue, we might 
in a naval sense be reassured, though, as our readers are aware, 
we cannot pretend to regard the problem of National Defence as 
purely naval, being convinced that Great Britain will never attain 
full security until her people are prepared to constitute them- 
selves ‘‘a nationin arms.” It is not, however, the Unionist Party 
who have raised the constitutional issue that perturbs Lord Cromer, 
but Ministers who have forced it upon the Opposition, some of 
them doubtless animated by the desire to divert attention from 
the Navy—a question on which they are universally distrusted 
owing to the pitiable manner in which the so-called Liberal Im- 
perialists have succumbed to the Little Navyites in the Cabinet. 
Unionists have no choice except to take up the challenge and to 
smash the Government, and they will be nerved during the coming 
contest by the knowledge that with them is bound up the cause 
of National Defence, upon which they owe some reparation to the 
nation, as no patriotic Englishman can look back with unmitigated 
satisfaction upon their previous record. Those of us who join 
with Lord Cromer in putting national security before everything 
else, because it is the condition of our national and legislative 
independence, must look to it that when the Unionist Party 
returns to power, Tariff Reform shall not be made an excuse for 
shirking vital naval and military reforms. His anxiety does 
not, however, appear to us to be an argument for accepting or 
acquiescing in the Budget, because so long as the present gang 
remain in office, the country will remain in danger. 


Tue domestic history of the past month may be said to have 
opened with the Bermondsey by-election, which excited universal 
interest, as it was felt to be big with fate. It is 
discussed in an interesting article elsewhere. Ber- 
mondsey is one of the poorest districts of the 
United Kingdom, and the demagogues believed that there if any- 
where appeals to class hatred would go home. The Radical 


A Fateful 
By-Election 
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majority at the General Election was nearly 2000. There could 
be no more favourable ground from the Ministerial standpoint 
for testing the popularity of the Poor Man’s Budget. The Minis- 
terial nominee was a well-known journalist (Mr. Leigh Hughes), 
who is understood to provide the wit and wisdom of that bilious 
broadsheet the Morning Leader. He was universally acclaimed 
by the Radical Press—before the event—as the inevitable victor. 
Meanwhile a Socialist, in the person of Dr. Salter, deservedly 
respected and even beloved by the people of Bermondsey, among 
whom he lives and to whom he devotes himself, had taken the 
field. Had the Unionists blundered, there might have been a 
disaster. Happily, wise counsels prevailed. The selected candi- 
date, Mr. Pownall, who had done admirable work, happened to 
be in Australia, and chivalrously stood aside in order that Mr. 
Dumphreys, who had not only spent all his life in Bermondsey, 
but had become a Bermondsey institution, should be the Unionist 
standard-bearer, and from the moment of his selection no one on 
our side had a shadow of doubt as to the result. After sixty 
years of the blessings of Cobdenism, which had brought poverty 
and ruin to many households, the Bermondsey people were deaf 
to the vicious blandishments of the Cobdenites, and were ripe for 
revolt against this hideous system, which has caused almost as 
much suffering to the British people as an unsuccessful war. 
Mr. Dumphreys is no demagogue. He did not promise “work 
for all,” but he continually declared “‘ My remedy for unemploy- 
ment is employment,” and that’ was the watchword of the cam- 
paign. Piquancy was added to the contest by the fact that 
nearly a quarter of a century ago the Unionist candidate had 
unsuccessfully opposed Mr. Chamberlain in Birmingham as a 
Fair Trader, and so hard put to it were the Radicals that they 
were reduced to exploiting the fact that Mr. Dumphreys had been 
“against Chamberlain,” and one Radical morning paper joyfully 
commented on the absence of Mr. Chamberlain’s support, which, 
however, arrived at the proper time on the eve of the poll, in the 
shape of this characteristic letter: 


Dear Mr. Dumpureys,—I hear that you, who were my former opponent in 
Birmingham, are now fighting Bermondsey on behalf of the Unionist cause, and 
I heartily wish you success, You were a strong advocate ot Tariff Reform 
when I was opposed to you, and I hope that you will now be successful, 
Bermondsey, more than any other place, stands in need of a change in our 
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fiscal system, and has suffered through so-called Free Trade long enough, I 
trust your victory will be a signal for the rest of England.—Yours truly, 
J. CHAMBERLAIN. 

The poll took place on October29. Itwas marked by an atrocity 
which has still further set back the cause of Woman Sufirage, 
viz., the attempt of certain hysterical female hooligans belonging 
to the so-called Woman’s Freedom League to destroy the ballot 
boxes. The attempt failed, but one of the officials was injured. 
The result was as follows: 


Mr, J. Dumphreys (U.) . 4278 
Mr. 8. L. Hughes (L.) . ° 8291 
Dr, Salter (Lab.) . ‘ 1485 

Unionist majority over Liberal 987 


THe Ministerial Press tried to “keep up the pecker” of the 
Party by impudently claiming Dr. Salter’s supporters as a 
detachment of Ministerialists temporarily astray, 


nil a who but forhis inconsiderateintervention would have 
Gemreote voted for and returned the Radical nominee. Asa 


matter of fact, and a similar observation applies to 
other three-cornered contests, Dr. Salter saved the Government 
from a yet greater disaster. His candidature divided the “ anti- 
Governmental vote.” He was emphatically “agin” the Govern- 
ment, and regarded the Budget with contempt, as do all serious 
Socialists. The real article invariably despises the feeble imita- 
tion. Every elector of Bermondsey “agin” the present 
Government had a choice of two candidates: Mr. Dumphreys and 
Dr. Salter; while the supporter of the Government had only one 
choice, viz., Mr. Hughes. In the absence of the Socialist, Mr. 
Dumphreys’ majority would undoubtedly have been much larger, 
though the poll might have been smaller, An Opposition 
always scores by a straight fight, and we shall rejoice if the 
Ministerial Whips succeed in persuading some of the Labour 
candidates to retire from the fray before the General Election, 
which would cause a great increase in the Tariff Reform vote. 
In order to read Bermondsey aright, it should also be remem- 
bered that a solid block of Irish votes, estimated at about 800, 
were cast for the Radical candidate, irrespective of the merits of 
the Budget or Tariff Reform, and should properly speaking be 
deducted from his poll in order to arrive at the true result. The 
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voter is more important than the vote, and the Irishman who 
takes his orders from a Nationalist caucus is not a voter but 
a vote. We lay unwonted stress on this particular contest 
because it has contributed to the making of history. It deprived 
the poltroons of our Party of their last shade of a shadow of a 
pretext for urging the Peers to swallow the Budget, and it 
materially eased the position of Mr. Balfour and Lord Lans- 
downe, who, when the history of this year comes to be written, 
will be found to have consistently played a manly and states- 
manlike part, and to have steadily resisted the powerful 
pressure invariably brought to bear against any political 
initiative by the “ coneys” who are “a feeble folk,” and who 
constitute a large proportion of every Parliamentary party. For 
another reason Bermondsey marked an epoch. Mr. Dumphreys 
is the first Conservative working man to enter the House of 
Commons. His victory has given an immense impetus to the 
movement for democratising the Unionist Party. The Standard 
has placed the country under deep obligations by its public 
spirit in raising a fund of £6000, subscribed by over 11,000 
people to enable Unionist working men to contest constituencies. 
The National Union of Conservative and Constitutional Associations 
has heartily approved a resolution at Manchester (November 18) 
supporting such candidatures, which are warmly welcomed 
by all influential Unionists, many of whom subscribed to the 
Standard fund. We understand that six working-men candi- 
dates have already been selected—we desire to see a group of 
twenty to twenty-five Unionist Labour members—and we are 
undoubtedly at the beginning of a big movement fraught with 
salutary consequences. Hitherto, any working man, however 
capable, had no prospect of entering Parliament except as a 
Radical or Socialist. Can we wonder that many of them should 
have drifted into the wrong camps? Nous allons changer tous 
cela, 


We believe that in any event the House of Lords would have 

done its duty by the Budget, though no doubt if there had been 

s a Radical “landslide” in Bermondsey the position 
olemn 

Danes might have become precarious. Perhaps the most 

extraordinary feature of that notable by-election 

was its failure to arouse Mr. Asquith and his colleagues from 
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their fool’s paradise. They continued to believe that they would 
bluff the Lords into swallowing the Budget, after which they 
intended to spring a general election on their demoralised 
opponents, confident of securing a sufficient majority to enable 
them to deal with the Lords as with every other institution 
of which they disapproved. The solemn farce of forcing the 
People’s Budget through the House of Commons proceeded with 
the old inimitable gravity. After the Report stage came the 
third reading debate, the rejection of this odious measure being 
moved in a powerful and convincing speech by Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain, who has at last come into his own. Even Radical news- 
papers, which for many years have made a point of belittling this 
distinguished son of a distinguished father, are unwillingly com- 
pelled to acknowledge the great ability with which the ex-Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has fought the Finance Bill, which has 
thus at any rate served the useful purpose of bringing another 
good man to the front. Mr. Austen Chamberlain is to-day re- 
garded by all the men who count in the Unionist Party as Mr. 
Balfour’s first lieutenant in the House of Commons. Heconcluded 
an admirable speech by emphasising the need for Tariff Reform as 
a remedy for unemployment. The Attorney-General made his 
usual defence of the Budget, Mr. Harold Cox his usual attack 
upon the Land-taxes, accompanied however by the unusual 
announcement that he should vote for them. Then came the 
Ure interlude. As it is discussed fully elsewhere, we need say 
nothing more here except that Mr. Balfour’s public castigation of 
the Lord Advocate at the Junior Constitutional Club for his 
“frigid and calculated lie” that the old people would lose their 
pensions in the event of the Unionists coming into office, has 
saved us from another Chinese Slavery campaign, because 
though Mr. Ure has since continued in one form or another to 
repeat his falsehood, and to invent further falsehoods, his name 
now stinks in the nostrils ofalldecent people. The action of the 
majority of the House of Commons, headed by the Prime Minister, 
or rather followed by the Prime Minister, because Mr. Asquith 
never leads, in identifying itself with Ureism, is all to the good, 
because it has materially strengthened the relative position of 
the House of Lords in the eyes of the nation. We were pre- 


pared for almost anything from the present Parliament, but we 
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confess to having been astonished by this episode. Uritis is 
evidently catching. 


Mr. F. E. Smrrx, who has been invaluable on the platform 
during the last few months, distinguished himself afresh during 
the third rexding debate, which produced a rela- 
tively moderate speech from Mr. Lloyd George, 
who gaily admitted that this year’s deficit of sixteen millions 
would be followed next year by a deficit of twenty millions, and 
the sterile declaration from Mr. Redmond that the Irish National- 
ists would abstain from voting. They could not support the 
Budget owing to its injustice to Ireland, and they could not vote 
against it on account of their undying love for the Liberal 
Party, with whom they undoubtedly have some secret compact, 
which judging by current events in Ireland is likely to do 
more harm to Nationalism than it can do good to the Radicals. 
Mr. Balfour wound up the debate for the Opposition with his 
customary felicity and incisiveness, literally tearing the Finance 
Bill to pieces, after which Mr. Asquith tried to set it up again 
by sonorous generalities, emphasising the authority of the 
Commons over finance, conveniently forgetting, like every other 
Ministerialist, that this Budget is not finance. On a division 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s motion was rejected by a majority of 230 
(379 votes to 149), and the Finance Bill was read a third time. 
Numerous moderate Liberal Members have for many months 
deafened their Unionist friends with abuse of the Budget and 
of its author, but only two (Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Bertram), 
both of whom are retiring from Parliament, voted against it, 
while the solitary Nationalist with the courage of his convictions 
was Mr. Maurice Healy. 


The Division 


TxE Finance Bill was read a third time in the House of Commons 
on November 4. It was formally read a first time in the House 
, of Lords on November 8. There ensued a pause, 
Poraean during which it gradually dawned upon the Radical 
Party that their bluff had completely failed to 
intimidate the House of Lords from doing their duty. As the 
true situation burst upon somewhat opaque minds, Ministers 
and newspapers were literally transported with rage, though 
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had they believed their own assertions concerning the popu- 
larity of the Budget, they would have been transported with 
joy at the delirious prospect of sweeping the country, and subse- 
quently dealing once and for all with their hereditary enemies. 
But, so far from being the happiest members of the community, 
the Radicals became plunged in gloom, while Unionists were pro- 
portionately elated by news which to many of them seemed almost 
too good to be true. There was much journalistic speculation as to 
the probable procedure of the House of Lords, but suspense was 
short-lived, as on Tuesday, November 16, Lord Lansdowne gave 
notice that on the second reading of the Finance Bill, which was 
fixed for November 22, he would move this motion: “That this 
House is not justified in giving its consent to this Bill until it 
has been submitted to the judgment of the country.” Simply 
that and nothing more. The news excited unbounded and 
universal enthusiasm, and though it was wisely recognised by 
all sensible Unionists that great exertions would be required to 
win an adequate victory owing to the crass condition of the 
Celtic fringe, every Englishman worth his salt resolved to take 
off his coat and do his utmost in the battle of the Democracy 
against the demagogues, upon the issue of which depends the 
future of the Empire as well as that of the United Kingdom. 
All friendly foreigners ardently desire the downfall of the 
Demagogues, just as all the enemies of England pray for their 
triumph. The German Emperor and his Ministers are no less 
anxious to maintain free imports and to promote Socialism 
in this country than determined to combat those dangers at 
home. The triumph of the Big Navy party in Germany is bound 
up with the victory of the Little Navy party in Great Britain. 
It was therefore not surprising to learn that Lord Lansdowne 
had a “ bad Press”’ in Berlin when he declared “ check” to the 
Lloyd George Government. | 


By some happy inspiration, Manchester had been selected this 
year as the meeting-place (November 16 to November 18) for the 
annual Parliament of the Conservative Party, 7.¢., 
the Conference of the National Union of Con- 
servative and Constitutional Associations, which 
was to be signalised by a speech from Mr. Balfour at the Free 
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Trade Hall. Immediately on hearing of Lord Lansdowne’s action, 
the Conference suspended all standing orders, and on the motion 
of Mr. Joynson Hicks, who made a spirited and appro- 
priate speech, effectively seconded by Sir Robert Hermon 
Hodge (the victor of Croydon), the following motion was 
given urgency, and was unanimously and enthusiastically carried : 
“That this Conference of the National Union of Conservative 
and Constitutional Associations expresses its emphatic approval 
of the terms of the amendment to the Finance Bill to 
be proposed by Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords, and, 
further, this Conference desires to thank Lord Lansdowne for 
this conspicuous act of statesmanship, which enables the House 
of Lords to show its confidence in the wisdom and judgment of 
the people.” The great news naturally overshadowed the 
deliberations of the Conference, which were conducted with 
extraordinary zest, and gave special point to the motion in 
favour of Tariff Reform moved by Mr. Chaplin (reaffirming pre- 
vious resolutions unanimously passed at the annual Conferences 
in November 1907 and November 1908), who wisely reminded his 
audience that in the coming contest the enemy would concentrate 
their attack upon food taxation. Tariff Reformers must meet 
them in two ways, frankly avowing, in the first place, that duties 
upon manufactured imports involved some taxation on imported 
food—‘‘ very small it might be, and very small it would be” 
_ —which was equally essential for the great policy of Imperial 
Preference and in justice to British agriculture. Secondly, they 
must demonstrate that this policy was perfectly consistent with 
the pledges given by Mr. Balfour at Birmingham two years 
before, that Fiscal Reform would not augment the proportional 
taxation borne by the working classes. All that was required 
was a readjustment of existing food duties. Mr. Chaplin’s motion 
was carried unanimously, as were also several constructive and 
democratic resolutions. One striking feature of the Conference 
was the excellent speeches made by working men, another 
the general desire to bury Woman Suffrage, which is a dying 
movement in the Conservative Party as in the Liberal Party. 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour should agree to ignore it at the 
General Election, 
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Mr. BaLFrour’s meeting (November 17) at the Free Trade Hall, 
which was crammed to its utmost capacity, was one of the 
: most impressive political demonstrations ever held 
Tariff Reform ;, Lancashire. The audience repeatedly expressed 
Trade Hall ‘their delight at Lord Lansdowne’s action. Mr. 
Balfour’s speech was a wonderful effort of 
that determined and deliberate thinking of which he alone is 
capable in the presence of 5000 people, who enjoyed it to 
the utmost. Their vociferous repudiation of the suggestion 
that Lancashire might be “lukewarm” towards Tariff Reform 
was almost startling. His demolition of the new Cobdenism 
which delights in the dumping upon or even the destruction of 
adjacent industries, provided some particular industry, such as 
cotton, can still keep its head above water, was keenly appre- 
ciated, while the reception of his exposition of Imperial Preference 
showed the great strides of the Northern Counties during the last 
few years. Assome capital has been made out of Mr. Balfour’s 
tenacious adherence to the term “Fiscal Reform” in preference 
to “ Tariff Reform’’—not that we ever attached importance to 
a subtle distinction which has given huge satisfaction to our 
opponents—it is noteworthy that at Manchester he repeatedly 
spoke of “Tariff Reform,” and his audience were quick in 
responding. Apart from the interest of Cotton in the Preferential 
policy, the staple industry of Lancashire also stood to gain by 
the resumption of that bargaining power with foreign countries 
which we had discarded for two generations with such lamentable 
results. The Unionist Leader was careful to declare: “I should 
never have touched Tariff Reform if I had thought it calculated 
to, or that it could, increase the ordinary cost of living, the 
ordinary budget expenditure of the working classes.” The only 
practical alternative to Tariff Reform was the Budget, which 
was ‘‘a combination of bad finance and muddle-headed Socialism,” 
its licensing clauses being “abominable and unjust,” while the 
Land taxes would work out detrimentally for the working classes, 
who were far more interested in the development of small 
ownership, which was a plank in the platform of the Unionist 


Party. 
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Mr. Batrour ended his inspiring speech by a reference to the 
action of the House of Lords. He rejoiced with his audience 


over 
— Lord Lansdowne’s amendment 


Prospects Whatever be the issue of the trial which is going to take 
place, before I think, the final tribunal of arbitrament, we 
know that Lord Lansdowne is right, and unless I greatly mistake the temper 
which this great meeting has shown, unless I am wholly wrong in my estimate 
of the feeling which prevails in increasing strength day by day and week by 
week in every constituency of the country, we may yet hope that our country- 
men will show now, as they have shown in crises so many, so various, in our 
long history, that moderation and that resolution which have prevented our 
suffering from many of the catastrophes which have visited our neighbours, and 
may yet see us through the difficulties—difficulties not small—which beset our 
path, both as an industrial and as a military community, in the near future. 


Every visitor to Lancashire came away impressed by the extra- 
ordinary progress of Tariff Reform in this great county, which, 
as the Observer so wisely insists, is the pivot of the plot. The 
twin Demagogues, Messrs. George and Churchill, are already 
making their arrangements for ‘‘a whirlwind campaign” in the 
County Palatine, z.e., a meteoric shower of terminological in- 
exactitudes, in which, no doubt, the Lord Advocate will 
participate. We trust that Unionists will make adequate 
arrangements to track this precious triumvirate, and expose 
their misrepresentations and mendacities. The Lancashire 
operative is heartily sick of Cobdenism, and his support can be 
secured for Tariff Reform by eloquent and unflinching propaganda. 


THE great debate in the House of Lords on the Finance Bill 
began on Monday, November 22, and is still going on as we 
go to press. It opened in surprising fashion. 
Lord Crewe, the titular Leader of the House of 
Lords, and Colonial Secretary—an office once held 
by Mr. Chamberlain—contented himself with formally moving the 
Second Reading, intending thereby to convey the idea that the 
House of Lords had no competence in finance. This simple 
gesture is the best speech yet delivered on behalf of the Budget 
and the best speech ever delivered by Lord Crewe, but as a 
policy it was a fiasco, because, not for the first time; Lord Crewe 
was thrown over by all his colleagues, who hastened to rush in 
where he had feared to tread, headed by the Lord Chancellor, who 
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an hour and a half after the Colonial Secretary’s silence was 
filling the House with his sententious rhetoric. Meanwhile 
the ground had been completely covered by Lord Lansdowne, who 
moved his fateful amendment ‘That this House is not justified 
in giving its consent to this Bill until it has been submitted to 
the judgment of the country” in a measured and masterly 
speech, worthy of his own high reputation and of the great 
occasion, and still greater cause that he championed. He 
acknowledged Lord Crewe’s silence to be more eloquent than 
speech, and regretted it because the Peers would have been 
interested to observe whether the Colonial Secretary was con- 
tent “with the more persuasive and sedative style which he 
usually affects, or whether he resorted to . . . the more bluster- 
ing rhetoric of some of his colleagues.” It was suggested that the 
House of Lords had no concern with the Finance Bill. Lord 
Lansdowne, on the contrary, regarded it as a grave and unpre- 
cedented measure, which had never been before the people of the 
country, and which needed the concurrence of the Peers. ‘‘The 
House of Lords should not, in our opinion, undertake the responsi- 
bility of giving that concurrence until it has become aware that 
the people of this country desire that this Bill should become 
law.” The Government apparently expected them to pass it 
nemine contradicente, “‘ perhaps after a protest, much as we some- 
times pass departmental Bills on the recommendation of a Lord- 
in- Waiting towards the end of August.” That was not how they 
understood their position, nor was there any authority to support 
the Ministerial contention. “Is there any organic law which 
covers the case? Is there any compact between the two Houses 
to which any one can refer? Are there any obiter dicta of eminent 
men which support the theory?”’ Their course might seem un- 
usual, but so was the Budget. There was a “constitutional 
safeguard” which they would not be justified in lightly dispensing 
with. ‘If this Bill pass into law it must be enacted ‘by the 
King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal.’ Is that some 
mere musty anachronism? I think not.” With his usual 
sagacity, a quality which has never been more conspicuous than 
during these critical months, Lord Lansdowne spared the House 
that essay in constitutional pedantry for which the Lord Chan- 
cellor had evidently come primed. 
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Ir was needless to elaborate the historical arguments illustrating 
the prolonged controversy between the two Houses of Parliament 
as to their respective privileges, as those contro- 
versies were necessarily inconclusive, because 
obviously each House held its own opinions, and rejected the 
opinions of the other House, though, taking the Commons’ claim 
at its highest, ‘* you will not find that that claim bars the right of 
the Lords to reject a Bill of thiskind.” Lord Lansdowne confined 
himself to quoting one of the many interesting documents which 
characterised the struggle during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In 1689, when arguing that taxes were their sole 
grant, the Commons stated : 


Privilege 


And the Lords are not to alter such gift, grant, limitation, appointment, or 

modification by the Commons in any part or circumstance, or otherwise inter- 
pose in such Bill than to pass or reject the same for the whole, without any 
alteration or amendment though in ease of the subjects, As the kings and 
queens, by the constitution and laws of Parliament, are to take all or leave all 
in such gifts, grants, and presents from the Commons, and cannot take part 
and leave part, so are the Lords to pass all or reject all without diminution or 
alteration. 
That was a clear recognition by the other House of the Lords’ 
right to reject a Finance Bill, and if that right was necessary in 
the seventeenth century, how much more indispensable to-day, 
owing to the development of two practices, viz., the tendency 
to interpret the privileges of the House of Commons as they had 
never been interpreted before, and “the practice of grouping 
together under one Bill a iarge number of measures dealing with 
different taxes,’ which had assumed its present proportions in 
the year 1894, when the annual taxing Bill ceased to be a mere 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, and became “a kind of 
omnibus finance measure.” 


THis change had been deliberately designed to embarrass the 
House of Lords in the exercise of undoubted rights, because 
Liberal “tacking” irrelevant Bills together made it more 
Authority difficult to reject those they disapproved of for fear 

of losing others they had no desireto reject. They 
were thus conironted “ with a kind of hotch-potch of financial 
legislation, and we are told that while on the one hand we are 
precluded from dealing with each tax upon its merits, on the other 
we are precluded also from altering a single word or a single line 
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in any one of those measures.” Being denied the remedy of 
amendment, they were driven back upon the remedy of rejec- 
tion, Lord Lansdowne appositely quoting the observation of a 
Liberal leader, Lord Spencer, in moving the Finance Bill in 1894, 
when he said: “We all know that we in this House cannot 
amend a Money Bill, but we have a perfect right to discuss it, 
and a full right to throw it out if we so will”; while some years 
later another Liberal leader, Lord Ripon, had admitted: “ After 
all, your lordships cannot alter the Bill, and as you are not 
going to object to it, which you could constitutionally do, I do 
not think it makes very much difference upon which stage of the 
Bill the discussion is taken.”” Mr. Lloyd George’s Finance Bill 
went out of its way “to oust the Lords from the legitimate 
opportunities of dealing with the subject-matter of the Bill.” 
In 1907 a Scottish Land Valuation Bill had been rejected by the 
House of Lords. It had been sent up to them the following 
year, was amended, and then dropped by the Government. In 
each instance the question of Land Valuation had been recog- 
nised by Ministers as a subject with which the Lords “were 
perfectly competent and entitled to deal, and it does seem to me 
to be a thing unheard of, after what has taken place, that you 
should now be told that because another measure of the same sort 
is grafted on this Finance Bill you are to be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity which, by common admission, was yours in 1907 and 1908.” 
Inthe latter year the Lords had rejected the Ministerial Licensing 
Bill, and in this instance they had “an even greater invasion of 
your lordships’ rights and privileges,” because another Licensing 
Bill had been included in the Finance Bill, “‘ every bit as crushing 
in its severity—more crushing in its severity—than the Bill of 
1908, with which you had the right to deal, and you are told 
that you are precluded from dealing with it because it is bound 
up in the cover of a Finance Bill. I ask your lordships, What 
self-respecting Second Chamber would tolerate such treatment ?” 


OLIVER CROMWELL invented “ a little House of Lords of his own” 
for the express purpose, as he declared, of protecting the English 
people against omnipotent House of Commons 
the Commons —*he horridest arbitrariness that ever existed in 

the world.” Where was the present process to 
stop? If Licensing Bills, Land Valuation Bills, and similar 
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measures could be grafted on Finance Bills, why not a Home 
Rule Bill establishing an authority in Ireland to collect and con- 
trol all Irish taxes? There was literally no limit to the abuses 
which might creep in should the House of Lords pass the present 
Finance Bill. ‘But there are other matters included in its 
scope, and upon these I desire to say a few words. I trust, 
however, I have said enough to show your lordships that the 
question before you is not whether you can reject this Bill, but 
whether you ought to reject this Bill.”’ It was no ordinary 
Budget, as might be gathered from official Ministerial utterances, 
as also from the more indiscreet explanations of Ministerial sup- 
porters, and if they regarded the principles underlying it as 
pernicious, and were of opinion that the whole subject had never 
been properly referred to the electorate, “then I venture to say 
that your lordships have a clear duty before you—not to decree 
the final extinction of the Bill, because that is not what we pro- 
pose, but to insist that before it becomes law an authoritative 
expression of the opinion of the electors of the United Kingdom 
in regard to the measure shall reach you.” His Majesty’s 
Ministers had never ceased explaining that this was no ordinary 
Finance Bill. The Prime Minister had informed the City that 
it would have ‘far-reaching political and social results ””— 
political and social, mind you, not financial—the President of 
the Board of Trade described it as containing “a new idea, 
pregnant, formidable, full of life”—‘‘a tremendous question 
never put to the country,” the Lord Advocate (laughter) 
described it as “designed to inaugurate a new era,” while the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in comparing it with other financial 
measures, declared: “ Here I confess there is a larger number of 
new and novel methods of raising taxation than have been in- 
corporated in any single Bill within forty-eight or filty years.” 
As Lord Lansdowne caustically observed, ‘* After such an exegesis 
it is idle to talk of the Bill as being an ordinary Budget Bill.” 


Lorp LansDownE proceeded to dissect the contents of the 

doomed measure with his usual merciless moderation. The 

Evi income tax had become the milch-cow of British 
viscerating he f h 1 

the Estate | nance, and in spite of the act that not ong 

ago the Prime Minister had described a uniform 

tax of ls. in the pound as impossible to justify in time 
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of peace, because it was a burden on the trade of the country 
which in the long run affected not only profits but wages, 
and because “it tends to destroy, or at any rate contract, 
a most readily available reserve on which the State can draw 
in sudden unforeseen emergency,” it had run up in some cases 
to 1s. 8d. in the pound, and men naturally asked themselves, 
‘** What becomes of the detriment to wages? What becomes of 
the security of this reserve on which Chancellors of the Exchequer 
so properly rely to provide means for great emergencies?” In- 
come-tax payers were fully prepared to bear their share of new 
burdens, and less would be said of this particular tax were it not 
for the existence of another group of taxes “which would fall 
with tremendous severity on the same people who already pay 
this very high rate of income tax ’’—1.e., the death duties, which 
might without contradiction be described as the most odious, 
because the most capricious and uncertain of all our taxes, and 
which sometimes fell in such a manner “as literally to eviscerate 
the estate.” There might be colossal fortunes which could stand 
almost any amount of taxation, but of the estates dealt with by 
Somerset House last year more than one-half were fortunes of 
between £5000 and £25,000, which could ill bear further fiscal 
liabilities. “One thing, I think, is absolutely established, and 
that is that these death duties really constitute a charge upon 
the capital and not upon the income of those who pay them.” 
They were calculated to break up the home and shatter the 
family fortunes. That was not an argument appealing to 
the present Ministry, some of whose members took a view 
“altogether destructive of the family life and family tradi- 
tion,” as was shown by the oft-quoted dictum of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ‘‘that in the case of a succession the new 
owner gets something to which he is not legally entitled, and 
which is an absolute gift to him whether it comes from a relative 
or from a stranger.” This was a new and somewhat startling 
doctrine, which had shocked foreigners as well as Englishmen, 
and M. Leroy-Beaulieu had been moved to observe upon the 
suggestion that the heir gets something to which he is not 
entitled, “This is a reversion to the theory which prevails in 
Mussulman countries, where the Sovereign is the sole proprietor 
of all property, and private individuals have to be grateful to 
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him for any portion of that property which he permits them, not 
to own, but to enjoy, without any permanent enjoyment, or 
the right to transmit it to their heirs.” 


Tue Licensing clauses were imposed upon an industry already 
yielding one-third of the total tax income of the country, and 
the revenue from this source had for some time 
pret shown unmistakable signs of drying up. The on- 
licence holders were to be subjected to burdens in 
many cases heavier than the monopoly value which the State 
was to have taken under the Government Bill of last year after 
a respite of fourteen or twenty-one years, and many of them 
would be ruined. Moreover, under existing legislation these 
same on-licence holders had for some time been paying contri- 
butions to a compensation fund instituted under the Act of 1904, 
“so that these poor people have actually been as it were paying 
insurance premiums, and now find that you are going to forfeit 
the policy which they had taken out.”? The breweries would 
be subject to a charge which in some of the larger breweries 
would absorb the whole of the profits available for the purpose 
of paying ordinary dividends, and in others the preference divi- 
dends also, while such harmless institutions as hotels would find 
themselves suddenly called upon “for new and large bene- 
volences.” The new finance had so completely overshot the 
mark that the spirit duty, which differentiated unfairly between 
certain parts of the United Kingdom, was now estimated to 
produce half what was originally anticipated. Such taxes were 
imposed for only one purpose, viz., to pay off old scores against 
‘the trade,” and deprive one branch of the Legislature of its 
legitimate right of dealing with the whole question of licensing. 
Lord Lansdowne discussed the Land clauses of the Finance Bill 
at length, thus summarising his objections: (1) They were 
unproductive for present purposes; (2) they taxed people on 
what they had not got; (3) they were cumulative, and taxed 
the same people over and over again; (4) they singled out for 
specially severe treatment a particular class; (5) they fettered 
and obstructed the land market; (6) they were based on a 
Socialistic fallacy, on which the Government were acting without 
having the courage to avow it. In referring to the widespread 
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alarm caused by the production of the Budget, with its inevit- 
able accompaniment of the flight of capital from this country 
abroad, the speaker reminded his hearers that one of the Minis- 
ters had spoken the other day to this effect: “ After all, what 
is capital ? Capital means land, means mines, and means mills, 
They cannot go away’; to which he answered, “ Who is going 
to develop the land, who is going to work the mines, who is going 
to run the mills, if you frighten capital out of the country? and 
if the mines remain unworked, and the mills remain idle, and 
the land is not developed, who is it that will suffer? What 
becomes of your Poor Man’s Budget ?” 


Lorp Lanspowne did not shirk the problem of the alternative, 
wisely recognising that this Bill was “a confession that you have 
Tariff virtually exhausted the possibilities of a financial 
alias system based upon free imports,” and they must 

ask themselves ‘whether the time has not come 
for a reconsideration of the bases of our financial system.” 
Many who had from the first both in theory and by conviction 
been staunch Free Traders were beginning “to realise that our 
insular struggle in favour of Free Trade can no longer be con- 
tinued with advantage. They see that our position of isolation 
becomes more marked than ever, that foreign countries are 
raising higher and higher the walls of their tarifis, and that even 
our own Colonies, which are struggling—pathetically struggling— 
to keep the door open for us, are beginning to discern the 
moment when it wiil no longer be possible to keep the door open.” 
Unemployment was rife and business was failing in many 
quarters, and throughout the country people were asking them- 
selves “‘ whether we can any longer laugh out of court a financial 
system under which other countries have so greatly prospered, 
merely because we regard it as unorthodox from the point of 
view of the creed under which we ourselves have been brought 
up.’ They were asking themselves whether, after all, cheapness 
was everything, whether his Majesty’s Government, Free Traders 
as they were, were not continually and perhaps rightly introduc- 
ing legislation which had the effect of increasing the difficulties 
of production and rendering it more difficult for the British 
people to hold their own against foreign competitors, ‘And I 
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think that many of them are saying to themselves that, even if 
higher prices were to result from a change in our system, higher 
prices might not be an unmixed evil if they were accompanied 
by greater regularity of employment and a freer circulation 
of capital.’? Such questions had been freely asked for some 
time, and were more insistently asked than ever since the nation 
had been confronted with the Budget. He was not inviting 
the House of Lords to pronounce one way or the other upon 
that idea. ‘* All we can say is that the idea is present to the 
minds of a great portion of the people, and the more thoughtful 
portion of the people of this country; and that being so, we do 
not feel that we have any right to saddle them with these new 
and monstrous burdens, and to inflict upon them the portentous 
machinery of this Bill, until we know that that is the line along 
which they wish to proceed.” 


Tue Leader of the Opposition in the Lords is the last man to be 
intimidated by bluster, and while recognising that the antagonistic 
“Chaos” Views of the House of Lords and the House of Com- 

mons necessarily constituted ‘a political deadlock,” 
he politely but firmly put aside the suggestion of that financial 
deadlock ‘* whichis described to us in lurid colours. Revenue will 
cease tocomein. There will be no money to pay the troops, or to 
pay old-age pensions, or to pay even the salaries of his Majesty’s 
Ministers.” They would be illegally collecting taxes upon which 
proceedings might be instituted. The bonded warehouses would 
open their doors, the country would be flooded with duty-free 
tea, while the unfortunate persons who had taken their tea out 
of bond, paying duty upon it, would be ruined, the whole thing 
culminating in a deficit of 50 millions “ and in chaos—irre- 
parable chaos,” &c. &c. The speaker added: ‘‘Of course you 
can have chaos if you want to have chaos, but if you don’t want 
to have chaos I am pretty well convinced you need not have it. 
And I am rash enough to hazard a conjecture that the noble 
Earl [Lord Crewe] has got—I won’t say in his pocket or up his 
sleeve or in his despatch-box, but in somebody else’s despatch- 
box—a nice little scheme for tiding over the temporary diffi- 
culties.” Doubtless the assistance of both political parties would 
be required to tide over the coming weeks. “I am here to say 
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with full authority that should that assistance be desired we 
shall give it loyally and do our utmost to mitigate any incon- 
venience that may possibly arise. So far as chaos is concerned, 
I for one very much prefer temporary dislocation—temporary 
chaos, if you like to call it so—to the permanent chaos which 
I honestly believe would arise out of the passage of this Bill.” 
The House of Lords had been warned in various tones, solicitous, 


minatory, and violent, that as the penalty of rejection efforts 


would be made to deprive them of their constitutional rights of 
dealing with Money Bills. He was not alarmed by such threats, 
which were not new. Long before the present Budget had been 
thought of the curtailment of the rights of the House of Lords 
was described by the Prime Minister as “the dominant issue” 
at the next election, and the House of Commons had discussed 
the egregious scheme of the late Prime Minister for giving effect 
to that object. In any event the struggle must come. Lord 
Lansdowne’s simple, frank, and manly peroration was in every way 
worthy of the memorable speech in which he set forth the duty 
of the Peers to defend the democracy against the Demagogues : 


What I would venture to ask those noble Lords who may venture to doubt 
whether we are wise in facing it now is this: Shall we stand better or shall we 
stand worse when the struggle comes if we shirk our responsibility now? My 
Lords, a great principle is at stake. That comes first. But, after all, even if 
you choose to set principle aside, what should we gain by refusing to act upon 
our undoubted rights in regard to this Bill? Depend upon it, my Lords, the 
people of this country will think worse and not better of us if we have not the 
courage of our opinions, and do not, as I conceive it to be our duty to do, 
appeal from you to them. Only one word more. I have been in this House 
more than forty years, I owe everything to its indulgence, and I say from the 
depth of my heart that it is my desire to do nothing unworthy of your high 
reputation or your great place in the Constitution of this country, But I believe 
that the worst and the most damaging thing that you could do would be that 
you should fail those who look to you as the guardians of their greatest consti- 
tutional right, the right to be consulted when fundamental political changes are 
demanded by the Government of the day; and, my Lords, depend upon it that 
by rejecting this Bill you will, on the one hand, insist that that right shall be 
respected ; you will not usurp the function of granting aid and supplies to the 
Crown; you will not pronounce a final verdict upon this Bill, bad though you 
may believe it to be; but you will say that it is a Bill to which you have no 
right to give your indispensable consert until you are assured by the people 
of the country that they desire it to pass into law. 
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WE have dealt fully with the great speech in which Lord Lans- 
downe, as the Leader of the Opposition in the House of Lords, 
and the virtual Leader of the House, set forth the 
Ean Sane ,, case for the action of the Peers in referring the 
eon Budget to the people. It is obviously impossible 
to do more than skim the remaining speeches 
during the great debate which, at the time of writing, are being 
turned out at the daily rate of sixteen columns of the Times. 
The discussion has been admittedly maintained on a higher level 
than is ever the case inthe House of Commons. Needless to say, 
the intellectual superiority of the Opposition was overwhelming. If 
the Conservatives are the “ stupid party,” what are the Liberals, 
who apparently have to rely on the intellect of a Pentland, the 
humour of a Beauchamp, and the wisdom of a Russell? The 
contrast between the two sides was always pathetic and sometimes 
painful. Not the least disappointment was the performance of 
the Lord Chancellor (Lord Loreburn), who has succeeded in making 
himself personally popular in an assembly in which he isin a micro- 
scopic minority, and his genial bluster and calm assumption of self- 
righteousness generally “‘godown’”’ with an indulgent House. But 
the present occasion was too much for him. Ina homely phrase, he 
got ‘‘a bit above himself,” and richly deserved the severe castigation 
he forthwith received from that marvellous veteran, Lord Halsbury. 
Lord Loreburn, who, be it remembered, is only a mushroom 
baron even though he be Lord Chancellor, made the fatal mistake 
of lecturing and threatening the Lords, beginning by attempting 
to set up a superfine distinction between the “lawful” and the 
“constitutional,” and ending a prejudiced recapitulation of the 
relations between the present Government and the Peers by the 
portentous announcement that it would be “ impossible that any 
Liberal Government should ever again bear the heavy burden of 
office unless it is secured against the repetition of treatment such 
as our measures have had to undergo for the last four years. If we 
fail in the General Election [the word “‘fail”’ is symptomatic] 
. it will only be the beginning of a conflict which can end 
only in oneway. If we succeed, we hope we shall not flinch from 
that which will have to follow,” though happily for his reputation 
the Lord Chancellor abstained from giving what lawyers call 
“further and better particulars” of the profound policy contem- 
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plated by the Government. He dropped one gem worth preserv- 
ing. This devoted democrat described a General Election as 
tortures of the poll!” 


Tuts screed instantly brought to his feet the late Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Halsbury (who, according to Radical rumour, was luke- 
warm as regards the policy embodied in Lord 
Lansdowne’s amendment), indignantly demand- 
ing that the Lord Chancellor should indicate what 
part of the Constitution the House of Lords were 
violating. All they proposed was that the Finance Bill should 
not become law “until it has been submitted to the country, and 
until we know whether the people agree to it or not. Is that 
unconstitutional?’ This is, of course, the bedrock of the 
Unionist position, from which none of our speakers or writers 
should allow themselves to be diverted by a hair’s-breadth. But 
there were new departures in connection with the Budget. “TI 
do not think that in the whole course of English history one can 
find any statesman actually a Minister of the Crown going from 
place to place denouncing the rich, and telling the other classes 
what they are to get by the Bill which is going up to the House 
of Lords,” and when Ministers boasted of their complete harmony 
and mutual confidence, he was sorry for them. The Lord 
Chancellor had announced that the people would be told “that 
your lordships have thrown out this, that and the other measure, 
and that the Government will certainly not submit to take 
office unless they are secured against the repetition of our 
conduct. It is the most persuasive observation. by an orator 
that I have ever heard. It amounts to this: ‘You, the House 
of Lords, behave very badly, and I will not come to preside over 
you, and I will not be a Minister again until your power is taken 
away; we are not going to stand this kind of action.’”” Lord 
Halsbury doubted whether any deliberative assembly had ever 
been addressed in such language, and to the threat of abolition 
this gallant veteran replied that “if 1 were supposed to be actuated 
one way or the other because I was threatened with extinction 
and made to suppose that I would be deprived of all privileges, 
I would not value a seat in a House which would yield to so 
paltry a threat.” The speaker resumed his seat amid exceptional 
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enthusiasm. The House of Lords is not much given to cheering, 
but every assembly of Englishmen appreciates a man of flesh 
and blood, and Lord Halsbury had met the menaces of the 
demagogues in the proper spirit. 


TxE division of opinion among the Bishops was shown on the 
first night’s debate by the trenchant speech of the Bishop of 
Bristol against the Bill, as likely to injure all 
classes, especially the working classes, while the 
Bishop of Birmingham made an earnest plea on 
the other side. The Archbishop of Canterbury subsequently 

announced that the Bishops would stand aside. Lord Willoughby 
de Broke, who has done yeoman service to Unionism this year 
by his brilliant and effective platform speeches, pointed out that 
the Radical Party were trying to force the Peers into the position 
familiar to schoolboys, ‘‘ Will you fight or take a licking?” No 
one who adopted the more undignified alternative had ever made 
a single friend or converted a single enemy, while on the constitu- 
tional issue he pertinently observed “ that in times of stress and 
emergency the people of this country did not go to black-letter 
authorities, any more than a fox-hunter in the middle of the 
hunting-field took a book out of his pocket to consult the rules. 
The people would judge this matter on the ground of common 
sense and practical utility.” The Duke of Norfolk, who is always 
impressive, recognised that the House of Lords were dealing with 
a serious and anxious problem. It was their duty to face that 
fact and to do what they believed to be best for the country. 
The Lord Chancellor had practically told them that if they would 
remain asleep, they might be tolerated. But destruction would 
be preferable to desertion of their post and betrayal of their 
trust. Lord Welby, who has prostituted his reputation as an 
ex-Secretary to the Treasury to the unworthy task of promoting 
a panicin the interests of Mr. Lloyd George and the Cobden Club, 
made laboured references to Lord Palmerston, Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Derby, &c. &c. totally irrele- 
vant to current controversy. We can all imagine for ourselves 
without Lord Welby’s assistance what these distinguished men 
would have thought of Messrs, George, Churchill, and Ure, and 
how they would have dealt with the Budget of the Plunderbund, 
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Lorp REVELSTOKE contributed a maiden speech of real value, 
which made a considerable impression on the House, because he 
; spoke of what he really knew, viz., the effect of 
te the Budget upon the credit of the country, which 
Aspects of > 
the Budget had from every point of view been wholly deplor- 
able. As one in daily touch with the world of 
finance, he affirmed that much of the recent unparalleled depre- 
ciation in British credit and British stocks was but the result 
expressed by the financial barometer of the unsettlement occa- 
sioned by a growing lack of confidence as to property of all kinds 
‘held in this country, and when he read certain Ministerial 
speeches concerning the attitude of the City of London towards 
the Finance Bill, “he was reminded of nothing so much as of 
the mariner who was credited with having destroyed his weather- 
glass because it had the temerity to give warning of a storm.” 
Capital was undoubtedly migrating to a very considerable extent, 
and it was highly desirable that the problem should be fairly 
stated and clearly understood. A very considerable investment 
of British money in foreign securities did not necessarily betoken 
an unsatisfactory condition, as it often indicated prosperity at 
home, as revealed by overflowing deposits at the banks, and the 
appreciation of English stocks to such a high level as to make 
other investments more attractive. But to-day British securities 
were abnormally low, and therefore yielded more than the 
customary rate of interest. It seemed to the speaker that “ the 
vital error was committed of failing to distinguish between 
British capital being attracted abroad and being driven abroad. 
There had never been a period in our financial history when it had 
been more necessary to make this distinction.” Lord Halifax, who 
is always listened to with respect, followed the same honourable 
line as the Duke of Norfolk, declaring that the House of Lords could 
run no greater danger than by acting in such a way as to forfeit 
its own self-respect and the respect of those who, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land and among all classes, looked 
to them for defence against hasty, ill-considered legislation, and 
when the occasion was forced upon it, for a straight and 
courageous lead. Lord Ribblesdale contributed a witty and 
vivacious speech, in which he bandied Horace with the Bishop 
of Birmingham, and described Mr. Lloyd George as “ half- 
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pantaloon and half-highwayman,” whom it was unreasonable to 
expect to suddenly turn round and revert to the manner of such 
classical models as Mr. Gladstone, the late Lord Goschen, and 
Lord St. Aldwyn. Lord Leith of Fyvie confirmed Lord Revel- 
stoke as to the effect of the Budget in driving capital abroad, 
and, speaking “from personal knowledge,” could vouch for the 
fact that there was such a glut of securities sent from London 
to New York that the trust companies and banks of America 
were organising special departments. In his opinion, Tariff 
Reform was the only issue from the present impasse. 


THE second day’s debate opened with Lord Cromer’s speech, pre- 
viously referred to. The Radical Press are welcome to make all 
the capital they can out of his refusal to support 
Lord Lansdowne’s amendment, for the single reason 
given on a preceding page, viz., his reluctance to 
open up a constitutional question at a period of 
exceptional international stress and anxiety, because there has 
been no more crushing condemnation of Ministerial policy than fell 
from this eminent Whig. While declining to believe that ‘ black 
ruin’? would overtake those on whom the burden of the new 
taxation would more especially fall, and while approving the 
principle involved in the Income Tax, though he thought that the 
super-tax would be extremely difficult to collect and correspond- 
ingly easy to evade, Lord Cromer declared that the Budget was 
originally brought forward with “a light-hearted want of care and 
foresight which is simply amazing considering the gravity of 
the issues at stake.” How could any serious financier imagine 
“that any assembly of thinking men would ever agree to a man 
being taxed on the off-chance of his possessing minerals of ques- 
tionable existence, and of unknown value, at an unknown depth 
in the bowels of the earth, or that the proposal to divert the old 
Sinking Fund from its proper and legitimate objects would ever 
be accepted’? The faulty and frequently revised Estimates 
were due to the Government’s drifting into a position necessi- 
tating throwing the whole fiscal system of the country into 
the melting-pot, and to the production of proposals which, 
even if regarded as innocuous in themselves, “are supported 


by rancorous language which is evidently calculated to alarm 
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all those classes on whom the national wealth, and therefore 
the national revenue, depends.”? Thus “the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has rendered the task of framing any trustworthy 
Estimates well-nigh impossible.” Former Liberal Governments 
practised economy because they were Free Traders, and they were 
able to be Free Traders because they were economical. The two 
hung together. The present Government was at once spendthrift 
and Free Trade—characters which did not harmonise. Hence 
the present desperate expedients, “‘such as heavy death duties, 
which atthe proposed rates simply mean that the country will, to 
a great extent, be living on its capital.” 


TurnineG to the Land Clauses, Lord Cromer pointed out that his 
audience were frequently accused of being an assembly of land- 
‘Abstention OW2¢?*> but he did not possess, and was never 

likely to possess, “‘a single acre of land in this or 
in any other country,” the only part of the Budget affecting him 
personally being the increased Income Tax, of which he cordially 
approved, because it was based on the principle that the rela- 
tively rich should pay more than the relatively poor. But the 
Land Clauses were a flagrant violation of that very sound principle. 
It was not proposed to tax a man according to his wealth, but 
according to the special form of that wealth, whether he was rich 
or poor. He protested against the introduction of such drastic 
legislation in the garb of a Finance Bill, which was “a very great 
abuse of power.” Moreover, the Land Clauses were not finance, 
their primary object being not to obtain revenue but to pave the 
way for the introduction of Socialism. After much reflection, the 
speaker had decided that he could not vote for a measure of 
which he so thoroughly disapproved; nor could he follow Lord 
Lansdowne, as he did not like opening up a constitutional 
controversy at this particular juncture, so he should abstain ; 
he would not in any way “associate myself with measures 
calculated to embarrass Lord Lansdowne.’ He declared: 
“My individual opinion is that in the coming election the 
Unionist Free Trader who, in the absence of a candidate 
who fully represents his own views, votes for a Tariff Reform 
candidate, as I should certainly do if I had a vote, need not 
abandon one iota of his Free Trade principles, any more 
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than I abandon mine.” It would, undoubtedly, be necessary 
to impose indirect taxes for revenue purposes, a policy to which 
no'Free Trader could object on Free Trade principles; but he 
held as strongly as ever that Protection was not the proper 
weapon to combat Socialism, and he equally scouted the idea that 
the unemployment problem would be solved by a Protectionist 
policy, while he regarded Colonial Preference as objectionable on 
Imperial as on fiscal grounds. He strongly objected to taxes on > 
food or raw material, and believed that the adoption of a Pro- 
tective policy would demoralise public life in this country “as it 
has demoralised that of the United States.” On the other hand, 
he had no objection to Retaliation, where there was a reasonable 
prospect of our doing ourselves more good than harm, “and 
provided also that we maintain a Navy of overpowering strength 
—a consideration which, if a Retaliatory policy is pursued, will 
be even of more vital importance than it is at the present time.” 


Tue Duke of Marlborough entered an effective protest against 
the growing power of the bureaucracy, for whose convenience 
it was demanded that the functions and rights of 
A Radical 
S ; the Legislature should be suspended by those who 
pell Binder es 
forgot that the assertion of such a claimignored the 
fact that the ultimate sovereignty resided not with the King in 
Council but with the King in Parliament. To Lord Pentland’s 
oratory we confess to being wholly incapable of doing justice, so 
will content ourselves with an extract from the flowery report 
of the Daily News, which is understood to be written by a 
member of the “ other place.” 


Lord Pentland, formerly Captain Sinclair, stepped to the table .. . Here 
was a man, the last, one would think, to be hailed as an orator. His brain, 
like the brains of the Cavendishes, moves slowly. His tongue is not endowed 
with the immediate word. But, even in the House of Commons, his tenacity of 
will over the Scottish Land Bill aroused an almost provoked admiration. That 
dour, indignant zeal for the people to-day lifted Lord Pentland beyond himself, 
and for twenty minutes the House sat spellbound under his tense, terse, and 
passionate protest. It was partly a triumph of the unexpected, It was wholly 
a victory of precisely that character which Liberalism wants and sometimes 
lacks. Here was a man who plainly, bluntly, yet with the tact of a gentleman 
incapable of a false stroke, told the Peers the truth, and the truth they knew 
it to be. 


The opening argument on economics, in a dozen sentences, broke the ram- 
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parts of Lord Revelstoke’s assertions, revealed British credit higher than German 
credit, and threw a flood of light upon the hollow solecisms of the Tory scare- 
mongers. With ringing emphasis the Secretary for Scotland insisted that the 
‘quarrel between the Houses had been provoked by the Opposition on grounds 
the slenderest that could be conceived. He outlined the prospect of a severe 
struggle between the Houses, extending possibly for five years, a supposition 
based, one must presume, upon the assumption of a Conservative victory at the polls 
neat January [our italics]. The gravity of the business was not stated merely by 
Lord Pentland ; one felt it through the indefinable magnetism of his appeal. 
The House listened with all ears, dc. &ec. 


The gist of Lord Pentland’s speech was that the Government 
intended to refuse to co-operate with the Opposition in tiding 
over the crisis and were resolved to promote a panic. So be it. 
We ask for nothing better. Lord Camperdown, who always 
speaks with weight, and is one of the acknowledged authorities 
on constitutional law and procedure, thus met the bluster of the 
Lord Chancellor, ‘Let consequences take care of themselves.” 
The pride of that House was that they were entrusted with a 
public duty, and in such a case as this it seemed to him that 
their course was so simple and so plain that anybody who ran 
might understand it. Let them always do their duty according 
to their lights, without any regard to what might thereafter 
follow.” To this Lord Russell, one of the “ wild men” of the 
Radical Party, replied by pleasing reminiscences of the Reign 
of Terror and the guillotine, expressing his delight at the prospect 
of destroying the House of Lords. Lord Lytton, a Unionist Free 
Trader, announced his intention of imitating Lord Cromer’s 
example and abstaining from the division; Lord Londonderry 
pounded the Government. 


Lorp AvEBuRY, another Unionist Free Trader, devoted himself 
to the useful task of destroying the childish legend circulated by 
B Lord Welby in the Westminster Gazette that, in 
udget and 

People adopting Lord Lansdowne’s amendment, “the 

Lords in one day will add between £40,000,000 and 
£50,000,000 to the national liabilities.” He likewise pointed out 
how little moral weight lay behind the Budget, for according 
to the poll-book issued by the Liberal Publication Department, 
at the last General Election in 1906, the Radicals polled 3,044,000 
votes, securing 428 seats, while the Unionists polled 2,400,000 
votes, only obtaining 139 seats. “If,” said this Liberal organ, 
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‘the Government only held as many seats as this vote-majority 
entitled it to proportionately, this seat majority would be 94. 
As a fact it is 354.” In other words, the Government had 260 
more votes in the House of Commons than they were entitled to 
by the votes given in the country. But their majorities in the 
Budget division had never reached anything like this figure. 
Consequently the Opposition were entitled to claim that the 
country was against the Budget. Lord Avebury held that as 
Ministers refused to accept any amendment of the Budget the 
Lords were bound to submit it to the country. 


As we go to press it is announced that the great debate will run 
into another week, owing to the number of peers anxious to 
express their views at this crisis. The decision is 
wise. There cannot be too full a presentment of 
the position of the House of Lords, and the stream 
of speeches is exercising a great fertilising influence 
on the public mind, incidentally affording a crushing answer to 
the Radical Yellow Press, which affects to regard the Upper 
House as an assembly of inarticulate yokels. The House of 
Commons has never sustained nor could sustain a week’s debate 
such as the present. Among the last speeches we can note is 
the brilliant though utterly futile oration of Lord Rosebery, 
which from the listener’s point of view is said to have been 
“the tit-bit” of the proceedings, though it is melancholy that a 
man of such talents should be utterly devoid of steadfastness. 
After smashing the Budget to smithereens, he implored the 
House to become particeps criminis by passing it. The indict- 
ment and the exhortation are equally damaging to the 
Government and to their author, who will never be taken 
seriously again. Lord Salisbury spoke excellently, completely 
cornering the Lord Chancellor by reproducing an extract from 
the latter’s speech last year (March 25), when, in recommending 
the Lords to accept the Valuation Bill because it was safe- 
guarded by a subsequent Rating Bill, Lord Loreburn declared 
of the latter: “It is a Money Bill, we are told. Well, if 
a Money Bill is brought forward, this House has always the 
power to throw it out.” In order to clinch the matter, Lord 
Salisbury q uoted this further passage from the same speech by 
the Lord Chancellor, who visibly writhed: “It is the question 
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of amending a Money Bill that is a question of privilege. As to 
the question of throwing out Money Bills, your lordships have 
the most ample powers.’ Lord Salisbury has performed a 
public service by this exposure of the Lord Chancellor, who one 
year tries to inveigle the Lords into passing a Valuation Bill 
because the necessary Money Bill could be subsequently rejected, 
and the next year threatens them with destruction for rejecting 
a Money Bill including a Valuation Bill! Lord Loreburn made 
a shuffling explanation, feebly suggesting that Lord Salisbury 
“has no right to suggest something more than inconsistency.” 
But what value attaches to the views of a great legal pundit and 
constitutional authority who suffers from “inconsistency ’’—+7.e., 
says one thing at one time and another thing at another time? 
That is the failing of the ordinary political partisan. In one 
respect the arrangements of the House of Commons seem superior 
to those of the House of Lords. The former is presided over by 
an impartial Speaker who never descends into the controversial 
arena, while the Lord Chancellorisinvariably an ardent party man. 


Lorp Miner contributed one of the most illuminating speeches 
of the debate, against which our only grievance is that it was 
delivered at an impossible moment of the month 


pinoy ye from our point of view. As an “ old tax-gatherer” 
Panic he spoke with peculiar authority upon the fiscal 


effects of hanging up the Budget, demonstrating 
conclusively that there could only be chaos if the Government 
wanted it, but not otherwise. The latest news is that the 
Demagogues, who completely dominate the Cabinet, and are 
beside themselves with fury at the failure of their bluff, are 
determined to try and engineer a panic for electioneering pur- 
poses. We trust this may be true, as all further evidence of 
Radical irresponsibility and unfitness for Government will help 
to turn the coming defeat into a catastrophe. The self-efface- 
ment of the Prime Minister, whose depressing career is discussed 
elsewhere, makes all things possible, but our readers will be 
much better informed on this as on many other topics which 
are the subject of conflicting rumour at the time of writing than 
we are. It is idle to speculate upon the action of a rudderless 
Cabinet. It will either founder or run on the rocks. 
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CuRIOUSLY enough, the two strongest points in favour of the 
action of the Lords in referring the Budget to the people appear 


Ministerial in the speeches of Liberal Ministers. In addressing 
Admissions the Highty Club on November 18 Mr. Haldane 
estimated in terms that the Budget only com- 
manded the support of 20 percent. of the electorate, the other 80 
per cent. being indifferent or hostile. We quote his verba ipsissima 
as reported in the Daily Chronicle (November 19). His speech 
derives all the more importance from being the first responsible 
Ministerial utterance after the announcement of Lord Lansdowne’s 
amendment. The War Minister said: , 


The electors may be roughly divided into four sections : 
There are 20 per cent. of our own keen men whom we could not hold back 
if we wanted, and we don’t want to. 


There are 20 per cent. of the other side’s keen men whom they cannot hold 
back, and we don’t want them to hold them back. 

Another 40 per cent. are people not so keen, They don’t go a great deal to 
meetings—I doubt very much whether they read the newspapers, and whether 
a large proportion of them have read the Budget Bill. Nevertheless, they are 
fair-minded men who are, on the whole, ready to listen to reason. Some have 
gravitated towards Unionism, some towards Liberalism, but they are a great 
part of the factor which will dominate the election. 

Then there remain 20 per cent. who are highly detached, who do not bother 
themselves to do anything in connection with politics except go to the poll. 
These people are very difficult to get at. They go on impressions, What we 
have to do is to bring home—what we have an admirable case for doing—a good 
impression to the minds of those people. - 


What conceivable justification is there for the conduct of the 
House of Commons in passing a Budget which is only approved 
by one-fifth of the electorate, or for the House of Lords in 
acquiescing in this betrayal of the democracy? Not to be outdone 
by his chief, Lord Lucas of Dingwall, the Under-Secretary of State 
for War, a budding statesman who takes himself very seriously, in 
addressing the annual gathering of the South Dorset Liberal 
Association on the same day as Mr. Haldane enlightened and 
alarmed the Eighty Club, is reported by the Weymouth Telegram 
(a Radical organ) to have said: ‘One of the reasons why he 
thought this particular action of the House of Lords in forcing 
an election at this time was so dangerous was because they were 
trying to register what might very well be an irrevocable decision 
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without having given the people time to understand it. He did 
not believe that more than 200 or 300 people in the country under- 
stood the Budyet as a whole [our italics]. Very few in the House 
of Lords did.”” Any comment would spoil this priceless passage. 


WE cannot close our notes without making an earnest appeal to 
all our readers to devote themselves ungrudgingly and without 

stint during the next few weeks to securing the 
ap eae downfall of the Demagogues, whose continuance in 
power means the commercial disintegration of the Empire, to be 
gradually followed by its political disruption, the eclipse of Great 
Britain as a Great Power through the preaching and practice of 
disarmament and the disgraceful intrigues between our internal 
and external enemies. Lloyd Georgeismsimply spells the transfer 
of the sceptre of the seas to a brutal military despotism. And if 
it means humiliation abroad, it also means chronic and hideous 
distress at home. The Chancellor of the Exchequer appears to 
hate the English with Celtic fervour, Mr. Churchill with the malice 
of a déclassé. These men mean mischief. They are desperadoes 
who will stick at nothing. Alone they could effect nothing, but 
with the countenance and encouragement of Sir Edward Grey, 
Lord Morley, and others, who pass for being “ Moderates,” the 
Demagoguesare dangerous. Many readers of these pages can do 
much to destroy them by speaking, by writing, and by other 
forms of political activity, and every one cando something. We 
would respectfully suggest that those who now expend their energies 
in denouncing the Government to one another should devote 
themselves to converting the heathen and deciding the wobblers, 
in whose hands rests the fate of every Government, and who, if 
we may believe Ministers themselves, are by no means enamoured 
of a Budget which they do not understand. Those of our readers 
who for one reason and another cannot work themselves can at 
any rate help those who are working. The Demagogues are not 
lacking in the sinews of war, as prospective peers and baronets 
are notoriously generous, while protected cocoa-manufacturers can 
always be counted upon, likewise American millionaires, to whom 
Free Imports in Great Britain is almost as valuable as Protec- 
tion in the United States. We are frequently consulted as to 
how material assistance may be most effectively rendered. We 
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have no hesitation in saying that every patriot who wants twenty 
shillings’ worth for his or her pound cannot do better than give 
all they can afford and something more, and give it quickly, to 
the Tariff Reform League, which has become the embodiment of 
efficiency, as is proved by the amazing results of its wonderful 
campaign this year, the number of meetings already amounting 
to about 4000, while the supply of literature has been immense. 
If its resources were doubled the results would be doubled. 
Contributions may be sent to Viscount Ridley (Chairman of 
the Tariff Reform League), 7 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
London, 8.W. 


We are as weary of apologising to our readers for the short- 
comings of the ‘‘Episodes of the Month” as they must be of 
reading such apologies. Once again we have 
sacrificed our space in order to discuss the 
political crisis, which has already been with us for some months, 
and can only be determined, if then, by the impending General 
Election. That we are not political partisans oblivious to 
supreme national interests has, we hope, been made clear by 
our opening pages. Apart from the crisis, the past month 
has been particularly interesting. The visit of the young 
King Manuel of Portugal was from every point of view a 
delightful episode, which has further consolidated the historic 
friendship between our two countries. , , , A gloom has been 
cast over the Far East, shared by Englishmen of every degree, by 
the infamous assassination of Prince Ito, one of the world’s great 
men, to whom we publisha striking tribute elsewhere. The British 
Government and the British nation are equally anxious to asso- 
ciate themselves with their Japanese allies in mourning an irrepar- 
able loss. y » y There is nothing fresh to record in the politics 
of Austria-Hungary, Spain, or Greece, though in all those 
countries the situation is worth watching, and in some respects 
is not altogether reassuring. On the other hand we have the 
satisfactory news that Belgium is anxious to overhaul her ad- 
ministration of the Congo, a decision which we trust will help to 
allay an agitation which has reflected far more credit to the 
hearts than to the heads of the agitators in this country. 


Miscellaneous 
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THE PRIME MINISTER: A STUDY IN 
POLITICAL DETERIORATION 


Video meliora proboque, Deteriora sequor 


Mr. AsquirH had behind him a creditable and distinguished 
career when he attained the foremost position in the State. He 
had won his way by sheer capacity and intellect. Sprung from 
robust Yorkshire stock, he gave every sign of possessing grit and 
character. To the baser tricks of the machine politician he had 
never stooped. He never intrigued with the Press or strove to 
create a hired clagueto advertise hisactions. In his earlier years 
he did not run away from his own words and was not afraid of 
courageous, decided policy. His rise to Parliamentary eminence 
had been watched with deep sympathy even by his political 
opponents, who have always honoured and respected the strong 
man. It was generally hoped that in him thecountry might find 
a national statesman, to interpret and adapt to modern needs 
the policy of Palmerston and the great Liberal leaders of the 
past. He appeared to possess convictions and to be unwilling to 
sacrifice them in the face of any pressure. As Home Secretary, 
in the Administration of 1892, he had won a high reputation for 
firmness and common sense. When the troops in the Feather- 
stone riots fired on a disorderly mob, he resolutely upheld the 
cause of law and order. He as resolutely declined to yield to 
Irish pressure and to release the notorious dynamiter, John 
Daly, at the demand of the Nationalist Party. During the Boer 
War he increased his reputation for courage by refusing to 
associate himself with the enemies of his country. When the 
late Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. 
Birrell, with the Little England wing of the Liberal Party, openly 
espoused the Boer cause and covered the British Army with 
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abuse, he stood aloof from these disgraceful tactics, earning 
thereby the respect of all who cared for their country. The 
service which he rendered at this juncture to the Imperial cause 
cannot be exaggerated. 

By his position in the country, and the confidence which men 
reposed in him, Mr. Asquith had fully established his claim to 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer in Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s Administration. In intellect, character, and 
achievements he stood head and shoulders above his Prime 
Minister. With all Sir Henry’s private amiability of character, 
it will be a puzzle to posterity that a man of such mediocre 
endowments ever became the leader of the British democracy. 
For in the long line of Premiers he can be compared only with 
Liverpool and Goderich, while unlike these two third-rate 
politicians he had committed himself to a policy which spelt 
immense danger to the Empire, and which immediately brought 
about the vast expansion of the German Navy. It was, perhaps, 
the first clear indication of some decline in Mr. Asquith’s insight 
and strength of character that he should have tamely acquiesced 
when Sir Henry started off upon his wild-goose pursuit of 
disarmament, by cutting down the British Navy and Army, 
and beseeching foreign Powers to treat their mnilitaxy forces in 
the same way. 

Much was hoped of Mr. Asquith’s finance. But all hopes 
were doomed to disappointment. His control of the Treasury 
was marked by a meticulous and pedantic adhesion to the 
extremest theories of Free Trade, by the reckless abandonment 
of numerous indirect taxes which were scarcely felt, and by a 
further and very serious increase in the direct taxes. He pro- 
fessed to lower the income tax by grading it, but as a matter of 
fact he so screwed up the assessments, by the inquisition into 
every man’s earnings which he established, that he actually 
added to the taxpayer’s burden. He reduced the duty on 
stripped tobacco which had given employment to some thousands 
of British workers because he alleged that it was protective; 
though he did not touch the equally protective cocoa duty— 
which benefited Liberal “Free Traders.” He repealed the export 
duty on coal, which the foreigner paid. He stopped loans for 
naval works, and thus brought to a dead standstill the con- 
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struction of docks for ‘‘ Dreadnoughts”’ and naval bases on 
the East coast, at the very time when Germany was getting 
ready to strike. 

Those who had looked for Imperial statesmanship from him 
were still more bitterly disappointed by his conduct at the 
Imperial Conference of 1907. It is impossible to imagine any- 
thing more depressing than his performance. Fortunately for 
him, it was buried in the pages ofa Bluebook—for reporters were 
studiously excluded from the sittings. But read to-day in cold 
print, the debates between him and the Premiers of the Dominions 
seem like the composition of some bitter satirist of Cobdenism. 
The burden of his speeches was, “ we can give you nothing” ; 

" “we will give you nothing.” He declined to grant even the 
smallest preference on Colonial tobacco and wine. His attitude 
was hard, grudging, ungracious, unsympathetic—that of the rabid 
doctrinaire, not of the large-minded statesman. 

In April 1908, on Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s retirement, 
Mr. Asquith became Prime Minister. It was a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for a great man. The country had been disgusted with 
two years of demagogic Administration. Sir Henry’s limp 
surrenders to the Socialists and Labour members, his sacrifice 
of the Navy, and his complete apathy while his subordinates 
attacked one industry after another, had entirely alienated public 
opinion. Here was Mr. Asquith’s chance. He might have given 
the country a moderate and level-headed Government, which 
would have strengthened the Navy, practised economy in other 
directions, and upheld Free Trade without too openly sacrificing 
the Empire. Old Age Pensions had, indeed, been promised, but 
in terms which suggested rather a contributory than a non- 
contributory scheme. Everything depended on the personnel of 
the new Administration, and on the man whom Mr. Asquith 
chose for the control of finance. He is known to have wished 
Mr. McKenna to be his Chancellor of the Exchequer. But 

_when Mr. Lloyd George, backed by his organs in the Liberal 
Press, put in a claim with a scarcely veiled threat of mutiny, 
Mr. Asquith feebly gave way. His action was absolutely 
disastrous both to his country and to himself. . For no one 
knew better than he Mr. Lloyd George’s colossal unfitness for 
the place. A crude and ignorant Celtic visionary was to be 
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turned loose upon British industry and business. The choice 
was a crime against the nation, committed through sheer nerve- 
lessness. Nor was the selection of Mr. Winston Churchill for the 
Board of Trade any happier. Mr. Churchill, as Colonial Under- 
Secretary, had distinguished himself only by his insolence to the 
Dominions and by his power of political intrigue. He went 
down to Manchester to secure his re-election, and forthwith 
embarked on a wholly unauthorised programme of his own. He 
promised everything to every one, as though he had been 
Premier himself—Home Rule to the Irish, and cheaper naturali- 
sation to secure the alien pauper vote. Mr. Asquith looked 
on and did nothing. Through sheer laziness or indolent in- 
difference and desire for a quiet life, he passively surrendered 
his will. 

Mr. Churchill’s tactics failed ignominiously. Driven to a Scot- 
tish constituency for a seat, Mr. Churchill extorted by threats fresh 
sacrifices from his indolent leader. As Dundee was believed to be 
wavering and wanted cheap sugar for its marmalade, Mr. Asquith 
was persuaded to consent to a shameless act of political corruption. 
On the very eve of the election, and with the certain prospect of 
a vast expenditure on Old Age Pensions, Mr. Asquith reduced 
the sugar duty by 2s. 4d. a cwt. His purpose was achieved. 
Mr. Winston Churchill was returned. But a thoroughly disloyal 
colleague was very dearly purchased at the cost of £3,720,000. At 
the same time, Mr. Asquith ruined his own reputation as a financier. 
In three years he had recklessly flung away some 74 millions of 
indirect taxation, part of which was paid by the foreigner, and 
the other part scarcely felt by the public. No Minister had ever 
uttered so many copy-book maxims as to sound finance, or so 
entirely failed to live up to them in practice. The Old Age 
Pensions Act and the Licensing Bill were further blows to his 
admirers. For the first, it was seen at once, must either ruin 
the country or involve resort to Tariff Reform, against which he 
had pledged himself, and the second was a measure conceived in 
spite to ruin a great industry which had been guilty of opposing 
the Liberal Party. 

Late in the year a crisis arose which tried his real temper. 
Down to this point it was at least possible to regard him as a 
patriotic, if weak and misguided man. But in November 1908 
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he learnt by unimpeachable information that the German naval 
programme, which he had repeatedly derided as a mere “ paper”’ 
affair, was not only being actively carried out; it was being 
accelerated. Whereas England had laid down in the year 1908 
only two “ Dreadnoughts,” Germany had ordered or begun eight. 
Whereas at the close of the year England had only twelve ships 
of this type built, building, or ordered, Germany had thirteen. 
Moreover, the German plant for the manufacture of guns and 
gun-mountings had been inordinately expanded. This could 
only mean that Germany was preparing for war in the near 
future. There is reason to believe that he was alarmed at this 
news, as well he might be. The distress in the British ship- 
building centres, owing to the reduction in the Navy, for which 
he was in great part responsible, was very great. One would 
have expected an earnest and patriotic Prime Minister to take 
immediate action, and to fill every slip in the British yards. He 
would thus at one stroke have remedied the want of employment 
and met the German menace. But, whatever his real wishes, he 
encountered such determined resistance from Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Winston Churchill that he gave way. As he had produced 
a Budget of financial post-obits in 1908, so he framed a programme 
of naval post-obits for 1909. In a supreme emergency he pro- 
crastinated nervelessly. He laid down not one single additional 
ship in 1908. He allowed the vote for new ships and guns in 
1909 to be cut down below the German figure. And this though 
he had himself asserted early in 1908 that the Ministry would 
maintain “the unassailable supremacy ” of the British fleet, though 
in the winter of the same year he had declared his unqualified 
acceptance of the two-Power standard, and though in Opposition 
no one had dwelt more strenuously upon the vital importance of 
a supreme Navy. 

At the critical moment, his courage had failed him. All 
through the closing weeks of 1908 and the early weeks of 1909,a 
bitter campaign had been carried on in those organs of the Press 
inspired by Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill against 
any expansion of the British Navy. The Prime Minister was 
warned in no obscure terms that unless he gave way to the 
Pacifists, the standard of revolt would be raised. Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Winston Churchill knew their man and threat- 
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ened resignation. Both were bidding for the support of the 
unpatriotic and careless extremists, who, in the absence of all 
courageous leadership, dominated the Liberal Party. If Mr. 
Asquith had not roused himself before, he should have acted 
now. But he was incapable, through degeneration of will, of 
taking the single determined step which would have brought his 
disloyal colleagues to reason. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the decay of energy in one who had once been conspicuous for 
his resolution. Yet each postponement of the decisive issue, each 
surrender to the demagogues, only made his ultimate difficulties 
tenfold greater. The mutineers grew stronger, while his hand 
visibly weakened. And they finally extorted from him, as the 
price of their consent to a small and wholly inadequate increase 
of expenditure on the Navy, his acceptance of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Budget. 

His conduct in the naval debates stands condemned out of 
his own mouth. If the facts were as he stated them, and unfor- 
tunately, there is reason to believe that he under-estimated the 
danger, nothing can excuse his refusal to take instant action ata 
moment when Germany was arming on the most gigantic scale. 
Posterity will arraign him for paltering with a tremendous risk 
by half-measures or something worse. The country would have 

welcomed a vertebrate policy. The House of Commons, Radical 
_ though it is, was awed by his disclosures, and would have voted 
any amount or any number of ships that he might have demanded, 
almost without opposition. But he let the golden opportunity 
pass. Of fine words there was a magnificent profusion; he plays 
the part of the heavy father almost to perfection. Of deeds there 
were none at all. The “ unassailable supremacy” of the British 
Navy meant to him, it appeared, a margin of three British 
“Dreadnoughts”? over a German force of seventeen, while no 
allowance was made for the Austrian programme. The British 
effort in reply to the secret German preparations of 1908 was 
postponed till the spring of 1910. Eighteen months were to be 
wasted in waiting, and the existence of the Empire to be risked, 
to satisfy Mr. Lloyd George. 

A great statesman at this juncture would not only have 
ordered ships. He would have done his utmost to rivet the 
nation’s attention upon the condition of its fleet. He would 
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have abstained from any policy calculated to cause bitter internal 
quarrels. ‘A house divided against itself cannot stand,” and 
never is union within more essential than in the hours of peril 
from without. The record of history is strewn with the wrecks 
of nations which have forgotten this vital truth. The Athenians 
fell because they were embroiled by their demagogues in civil 
strife in such a crisis as this. Poland was partitioned and vanished 
from the map of Europe, because when threatened by Russia, 
her factions sacrificed their country to their selfish ambitions. 
But it was precisely when the British people were called upon to 
meet the naval preparations of a more formidable rival than even 
the great Napoleon, that Mr. Asquith allowed Mr. Lloyd George 
to produce his Budget. Never was a measure better conceived 
to divide and distract a people. It translated into acts the talk 
of the Socialist street-corner orator. It proclaimed war upon 
property. It singled out for ruinous burdens the political oppo- 
nents of the Ministry. It violated all the canons of taxation laid 
down by every economist since Adam Smith. The Government 
which had pledged itself to economy proposed to raise an addi- 
tional twenty millions of taxes, three-fourths of which were aimed 
at its victims, the direct taxpayers. The Prime Minister, who 
in 1906 had declared a shilling income tax indefensible, screwed 
the rate in many cases up to nearly 1s. 8d. The Mr. Asquith 
who had insisted in 1907 upon the necessity of improving national 
credit and repaying national debt in 1904, welcomed and defended 
a raid of three and a half millions on the sinking fund, the nation’s 
last reserve for the hour of danger. 

It was not only the amount of the new taxes, which were to 
fall with crushing weight upon British capital and industry; it 
was the principles by which they were defended, the methods by 
which they were to be levied that caused general consternation 
and dealt a grievous shock to confidence and credit. All the 
ridiculous doctrines of Henry George rioted through his name- 
sake’s fantastic proposals. All the “thin wedge-ends of 
Socialism,” to quote a Socialist organ, were there. The “ have- 
nots”’ were invited to plunder the “haves” for their own 
advantage. Great industries were marked out for confiscation 
or oppression by the Government. Tribunals of officials from 
which there was to be no appeal, were to be set up to tax the 
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citizen as they pleased. He was to be deprived by new and odious 
Star Chambers of the most elementary rights guaranteed by Magna 
Charta. The right of disposing of his own property in his life- 
time was taken from him by a monstrous provision which sub- 
jected to the inordinate death duties gifts made to his family at 
any date five years before his death. The right of justice was 
denied him. Mr. Lloyd George even used language in the 
House of Commons which suggested that a man’s children had 
no claim to his hard-earned savings at his death. The British 
State was to practise the methods of the Sultans of Morocco or 
Cesar Borgia. No wonder that such a Budget roused a bitter 
feeling of injustice in those whom it oppressed, or that it was 
followed by a steady fall in Consols and all important British 
securities. In the eyes of every unprejudiced man it was clear 
that one of two things must follow; either the Budget would 
destroy the Liberal Party or it would destroy the State. A 
new and immense danger within had been wantonly added to 
the danger without—and by Mr. Asquith. 

The unpatriotism of the Government’s financial plans was 
aggravated by the fact that the Budget was plainly designed to 
force a quarrel with the House of Lords, and thus to raise a 
tremendous constitutional issue. It was not only war on pro- 
perty that Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George were levying, but 
war on the British Constitution as well. The rejected Licensing 
Bill and Land Values Bill were embodied in the Finance Bill 
with the revolutionary intention of destroying the House of 
Lords if it rejected the Budget, or establishing a fatal precedent 
against any future use of its power of suspense, if it accepted 
the measure. Asif to double the provocation offered, the pro- 
visions of the Finance Bill were driven through the House of 
Commons by a deliberate use of all-night sittings and the gag. 
Though the Bill was twice re-made in Parliament, its grotesque 
crudities and injustices remained. Government by brute force 
was substituted for government by reason and discussion. 

Throughout the Budget campaign Mr. Asquith played the 
part of the sophist and decoy. His réle was to assume modera- 
tion and to minimise the facts. “The new taxation was only 
so small.” He forgot that on his own Chancellor’s showing the 
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five millions—an addition of 25 per cent. to burdens that were 
already cruelly felt. ‘The land taxes were a contribution from 
a class which escaped scot-free.” Yet he knew perfectly well 
that by Mr. Lloyd George’s admissions the landowners had for 
years been paying annually three millions of income tax above 
just rate, and that land, like everything else, had to bear the 
death duties. ‘‘The burdens of the Budget were evenly distri- 
buted and the working man was cheerfully paying his share, 
without a note of complaint.” Yet Mr. Ben Tillett was denounc- 
ing the tobacco and spirit duties, and the Labour Party were 
clamouring against the tea and sugar duties, while the revenue 
from spirits had shown an actual fall. ‘The new taxes were 
required to build ‘ Dreadnoughts.’’’ There was not a word of 
truth in this. More than the entire additional amount to be spent 
upon the Navy was taken from the sinking fund. The new taxes 
were required to enable the Ministry to purchase votes. 

Without let or hindrance from Mr. Asquith, members of his 
Ministry were allowed to preach class war and a general attack 
upon property. The Limehouse, and Leicester, and Newcastle 
speeches were odious examples of the worst kind of mob oratory. 
The poor were told that their one hope of a happier life lay in 
despoiling their richer neighbours. The wildest exaggerations 
and accusations were flung at the “Dukes.” Never since the 
French Revolution had such language been employed by men 
who called themselves statesmen. Yet, through all this tornado 
of misrepresentation and falsehood and scurrility, Mr. Asquith 
sat still. In the famous phrase of Lord Randolph Churchill, he 
was guilty of “‘a base and cowardly surrender”’ to the demagogues 
who were plotting hisownruin. Of him, as of the Roman General, 
it might be said, omnia serviliter pro dominatione. Warnings 
poured in upon him from the men who in the past had made 
the Liberal Party great. Lord Rosebery emphasised the 
disastrous nature of the Government’s Socialistic policy. Lord 
Joicey denounced the new theory that the people could help 
themselves by helping themselves to other people’s property. Sir 
Robert Perks told Mr, Asquith that he was allowing the Liberal 
Party to be led straight to terrific disaster at the polls. The 
Prime Minister fiddled while his subordinates set Rome ablaze. 

There followed the disgraceful performance of Mr. Ure. Day 
after day this member of the Ministry went up and down the 
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country repeating the “frigid and calculated lie,” that if the 
Unionists returned to power the poor would lose their old age 
pensions. The untruth was disavowed by the more decent 
Liberal organs in the Press. The country looked for it to be 
publicly repudiated by the head of the Government, and for 
Mr. Ure to be sharply called to task. But in a carefully pre- 
pared scene in the House of Commons, Mr. Asquith, far from 
rebuking this disseminator of untruths, took him to his bosom. 
He admitted, indeed, that the ‘‘old age pensioner may sleep 
peacefully in his bed,” thus flatly contradicting Mr. Ure. But 
that gentleman had nobly vindicated his honour, by making a 
speech in the House of Commons which craftily evaded the real 
issue. Nay, more, Mr. Asquith added: “‘ I venture to say to him, 
and to say it in the name of the vast majority of this House, 
that he leaves our precincts . . . with the honour and confidence 
of his colleagues and fellow men.” So that lying for the 
advantage of the party has become a glorious deed in the eyes 
of Mr. Asquith. Could any more pitiful utterance be imagined 
in the mouth of a man who was once regarded as honourable, 
and who once enjoyed the respect of all? 

Even more lamentable than Mr. Asquith’s weakness in the 
case of the Budget and the notorious Mr. Ure, was the attitude 
revealed by his correspondence with Lord Charles Beresford. 
Mr. Asquith had pledged his word that officers who had 
given evidence on Lord Charles’s behalf before the Cabinet 
inquiry into the state of the Navy, should not suffer in their 
careers. Relying on that pledge, Captains Hulbert and 
Campbell came forward. Captain Hulbert was threatened 
at the time by Admiralty officials, and the threat was brought to 
the notice of Ministers, who treated it with ridicule and contempt. 
On July 1, Captain Hulbert was ordered to proceed on leave, or, 
in other words, was thrown out of the Intelligence Department 
in disgrace. On October 12, he was formally removed from the 
Intelligence Department, as the result of a ‘‘ reorganisation,” and 
with Captain Campbell, who was treated in exactly the same way, 
he was placed upon half-pay, the Admiralty alleging that ‘their 
services were no longer required.” Three distinct reasons were 
given at various times by the Admiralty for Captain Hulbert’s 
dismissal. The first was that in July he had only been asked to 
“take a holiday”; the second was that he had been removed 
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‘for disciplinary reasons”; the third, that he had been removed 
because of the reorganisation of the Intelligence Department. 
The three were mutually destructive, and it is worth notice that 
other officers, who had not given evidence at the inquiry for Lord 
Charles Beresford and who were dislodged from their positions 
by the changes, were promptly reappointed. We have then, first 
ofall, a threat of punishment uttered beforehand by the Admiralty, 
followed by the removal and relegation to half-pay of the officers 
in question. Whatever Mr. Asquith professes to believe—and he 
pretends there is no cause for interference—the public will decide 
that his promise has been shamelessly broken. And he is appa- 
rently delighted with the Admiralty. Instead of showing dis- 
approval of the real offender, Sir John Fisher, whom all the world 
knows to have flouted the Prime Minister’s word, he recommended 
him for a peerage and loaded Lord Charles Beresford with abuse. 
At the hour when this is written, the nation is face to face 
with the great crisis which Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill 
have artfully engineered. Once more Mr. Asquith will be tried. 
The demagogues are demanding that he shall plunge the country 
into confusion by immediately resigning office, without taking 
any steps whatever to provide for the finance of the year, and 
that he shall stop the payment of salaries in the Army, Navy, 
and Civil Service. He is invited to destroy the whole machinery 
of Government as a means of stirring up odium against the House 
of Lords, and to scuttle the ship of which he is captain. That 
Mr. Asquith ten years ago would have met such proposals with 
ridicule and indignation is certain. But will he meet them in the 
same temper to-day, after his long list of abject surrenders to the 
demagogues ? Facilis descensus Averno, and he seems powerless 
to act likea man. Yet the outlook for him personally, after all 
these sacrifices of honour, is of the blackest. If the Lords are 
destroyed, if the Budget is sanctioned by the country, it will be 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill who will reap the 
reward. Like a new Peary and Cook, they will carry out a race 
for the goal of the Premiership, thrusting its present occupant 
caimly aside. If the Liberal Party, on the other hand, meets 
the condign disaster which Sir Robert Perks predicts, and which 
it has so richly deserved, it is Mr. Asquith whose name will be 
indelibly associated with the catastrophe, OBSERVER, 
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SOME ASPECTS OF INDIAN REFORM 


TE complexity of modern life and the multiplicity of subjects 
which form the range of modern politics prevent the systematic 
study of some of the questions which cluster round the Imperial 
burden of Great Britain. 

And whilst I make no apology for addressing my fellow 
citizens within that Empire, I do sincerely enter a caveat 
against one novel feature, unfortunately present to-day. It is 
the custom for persons all and sundry to visit the various 
districts of the Empire, and on returning home to publish a_ 
book upon their experiences of two or three months. No sane 
man can say that it is a bad thing for such journeys to take 
place. But equally no sane person can believe that two or three 
months’ tour can give more than a most cursory knowledge of 
the problems and history of the area visited. 

Perhaps no portion of the Empire has suffered more in this 
respect than India. Almost every year there are issued to the 
British people what purport to be up-to-date books on India, 
containing crudely formed opinions set out with all the zeal of 
the enthusiastic traveller, but with little or none of the sifted 
knowledge of such a person as the trained Civil Servant, to whom 
the problems of India present most difficulty. 

Much of the information is culled from the annual Govern- 
meut Reports, which the travellers, alas, in so many cases, read 
for the first time in India—yet of which the supply presented 
annually to the British Houses of Parliament shows a steady 
increase. If the same attention to these excellent annual 
reports were a tithe of that which is given to those of Canada 
and New Zealand, we of the Indian Empire would indeed be 
proud. It is not my intention within the compass of this 
short article to deal with more than one or two points, but I 
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hope to direct British attention to some of the real problems 
of India. 

It is hardly disputable that where discontent is constantly 
showing itself, there must be some cause for it. Just as restless- 
ness in a human being indicates the approach of some ailment, 
so discontent points to some rankling sense of unfairness. India 
as we know it to-day has been governed and developed under 
what is known as the Government of India Act of 1858, by 
which the Secretary of State for India is invested with all the 
powers of the old East India Company, being assisted in his 
Administrative work by a Council of not less than ten persons. 
This Council has no initiative authority, In all matters relating 
to foreign policy, or policy towards native States, or in matters 
in which secrecy is necessary, the Secretary of State can act on 
his own authority. The Secretary of State is thus the supreme 
power as regards India, and being at a distance from the Depen- 
dency for which he is responsible, must consequently act on the 
information which reports give him, with such assistance as the 
members of his Council can supply. 

This system in the hands of the present Secretary of State 
has been slightly altered by the addition of one Indian. gentle- 
man to the Viceroy’s Council, and of two others to the Secretary 
of State’s Council. 

It is undeniable that India has under the system of 1858 
made great progress, and has, whilst making progress, been 
learning something of the art of government. She has also 
learnt that under the rule of Great Britain property is secure— 
justice is meted out to all, while the Indian frontiers have not 
been crossed by a hostile foe. Peace, security, and justice are no 
mean achievements for any system of Government. But when 
there is allied to this a sympathetic and powerful Government, 
a condition of affairs exists for a series of Dependent States un- 
precedented in history. 

Yet, in spite of all this, restlessness and discontent exist. 
What are the causes of this? and what can be done to avert 
the causes which have produced these feelings of irritation ? 

One obvious question is whether the inhabitants of India 
could expect better treatment from any other European nation ? 
Would they, for instance, be better off under German administra- 
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tion with all its cast-iron regulations in matters of health, police, 
law and military organisation; would they be happier under a 
German official who would have to learn all the intricacies of 
native custom and caste, and native law, who would bring to the 
consideration of these questions no knowledge, no experience, 
such as the Civil Servants of India now possess. They could not 
for one moment prefer such a prospect to the system now exist- 
ing—yet the Germans are a most methodical, most persevering 
race, who could undoubtedly hold India and most certainly would 
rule India with skill and determination, 

But the moment we consider the possibility of a change of 
Government in India from one set of European to another set 
of European rules and codes—we are dismayed at the thought of 
such a change. It would be a change from the known to the 
unknown, from rule by a race which has been identified with 
the Hast in general and with India in particular for centuries— 
to the rule of a nation whose knowledge of the East is as limited 
as her hold on India is unknown. Yet there is a danger that a 
power like Germany, even though largely ignorant of Indian 
customs, might because of her man-power be able to supplant 
the present European rulers, Man-power is after all the final 
arbiter of any question. The capacity to bring up more men 
for a final tussle must ultimately control any situation, 

Germany with sixty-six millions within her own Imperial 
sway, but having in all about eighty millions of children in the 
world, has a larger capacity in numbers than Great Britain 
with her forty-five millions in own Island sway, and some 
fifty-five millions in all within her Imperial Dominions, Is such 
a fort new to Imperial Britain, or is it spurned as an impossible 
one? As race-power grows, as commerce demands new open- 
ings, as the ambition of a people swells, so surely does the con- 
sideration of such possibilities commence, The great Powers of 
the world are those whose population increases. These are: 
The Chinese Empire ; the United States of America; the German 
Empire; the Russian Empire. The day of monster States has 
come and monster States mean vast numbers of men of the same 
thoughts, same interests, same principles, same desires. Are the 
interests, the desires of Indians as recently expressed, the same 
as those which are now expressed on behali of Great Britain? 
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If the interests and the desires of the governed and Governors 
are hostile, then some collision must take place, a collision that 
will, whatever its immediate results, end disastrously for both. 

The form in which this collision will take place is more or less 
immaterial. The paramount question is why affairs have drifted 
into the position in which they now are. . 

To the writer the outlook on the future is not gloomy; the 
present troubles :ather appear to be the outcome of certain 
characteristics of the British system and these characteristics are 
not necessarily permanent. The interests and desires of the 
two parties are not irreconcilable. The Indian, taken asa whole, 
is a man of sensitive nature, open to persuasion, responsive to 
sympathy, wishful to be friendly, and desirous to betaught. He 
resents strongly any action or treatment which seems to indicate 
that he is of an inferior race—or a negligible quantity—but fifty 
years of life under British institutions has made him trust in the 
inherent justice and fairness of British rule. 

The flight of time has been rapid in India’s history, and it is 
still too little realised that each succeeding generation demands 
an advance on what its predecessor knew and enjoyed. It 
is this advance or progress which India has achieved under 
British rule that creates one of the problems for British policy. 
British law protects the moral and social types that have grown 
out of the native religions, and has paid and does still pay 
respect to the Hindu conception of the family, a conception 
which differs widely from that of European nations. The 
prohibition of suttee and of infanticide has no doubt intro- 
duced changes of a grave character into Indian life, whilst 
Government action has been exercised in native States in the 
direction of putting down like practices, in addition to slavery, 
torture, and mutilation. The tendency of these interventions is 
to raise the standard of humanitarian feeling and sentiment. 
It is thus idle to express surprise when the Indian himself having 
imbibed these feelings, shows in his Press and in his life, that 
he wishes to live up to Western standards. The educational 
policy of the Government of India adopted in response to the 
persistent urgings of Sir Charles Wood, and dating from 1854, 
is largely responsible for modern ambitions and the longing for 
a larger place in the government of their own country. 
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It should not, however, be thought that the educational 
advancement of the Indians is solely due to the work of the 
colleges and schools. Railways, telegraphs, posts and good main 
roads have each done their part in bringing about this feeling of 
national unity. 

The universities, which form the pinnacle of the educational 
system, are largely modelled on the methods that once obtained in 
the University of London, which means that they are merely 
examining boards in secular subjects, and do not take up much 
active work outside the examination room. College life in India 
may be said not to exist as it is known at Oxford or Cambridge. 
Hence one of the main features, and perhaps the most effective 
method, of education is not given to the Indian student. It is true 
that education at present only touches the fringe of the great 
population of India. The total number of graduates and under- 
graduates in arts, law, medicine, engineering and Oriental languages 
for all the Provinces of India was, in 1906-07, only 9457, of which 
number 3306 were in the Madras Province, 2124 were in the 
Bombay Province, giving a total for the two Provinces of 5430, 
or more than half the total number of graduates and under- 
graduates for the whole of India. This is a ridiculously small 
number out of a population of 293,000,000 of people. 

In considering the education question in India, regard must 
be had to the end at which we are aiming. In Western lands 
the cry is almost universal that the only way in which any 
nation can hope to maintain its position is by the application of 
science to industry, a phrase which may be understood to mean 
that industry, to be successfully carried on, must be managed by 
skilled men, not only in the administrative department, but also 
inthe manufacturing and distributive departments. 

What is being done in India is to harness science to produc- 
tion, by giving her people a sound elementary education, and then 
selecting from the pupils those whom it would be beneficial to train 
for technical trades, and those whom it would be better to send 
to professional callings. 

Tt will have been noticed that as regards university graduates 
the numbers proceeding to the degree stage is verysmall. From 
which it may be deduced that the numbers of pupils in other 
classes of education must also be small. This unfortunately is 
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the case, The total population of India is 293,000,000, of 
which there were in 1901 between the ages of five and twenty, 


the following : 
Age Males Fema!es Total 
5-10 20,831,085 19,895,462 40,726,547 
10-15 18,880,658 15,568,718 34,447,376 


15—20 
Totals 


12,942,322 
52,654,065 


12,017,853 
47,480,033 


24,960,155 
100,134,078 


This Table shows us that more than a third of the population 
is of school age, yet the number of children attending the 
primary schools is under 4,000,000; that is only one child in 
twenty-five is being educated during that period of its life 
when it is most open to receive instruction, and when its mind 
is in the most plastic condition. Similar information is also 
disclosed in the census of 1901, which tells us as follows: 


Total Illiterate Literate 
Males 149,442,106 134,752,026 14,690,080 
Females 143,972,800 142,976,459 996,341 


Total 293,414,906 277,728,485 15,686,421 


This Table shows that only one person in every eighteen of 
the population is literate. 

It must not be thought that these figures can be construed 
into an attack on the Government of India. The contrary is 
the real fact—the number of schools is increasing, the number of 
scholars attending is on the up grade. But the task is gigantic 
and needs much detailed organisation, much expenditure of 
money, both of which are not at the present moment beyond 
the reach of the Indian Government. But certain results must 
naturally follow from such a position as is disclosed here. The 
industries of the country cannot progress so rapidly as they 
might, because of the lack of education of those engaged in 
them, It is impossible to harness science to industry until the 
workers are possessed of scientific training. 

Take the greatest industry of the country, agriculture, and 
compare the position as it is and as it might be. Much light is 
let in upon the question of education from the following quota- 
tion: ‘‘One of the hindrances t> the further progress of technical 
education arises from the deficiencies in the system of general 
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education upon which it must rest and for which it cannot be 
substituted.” (Page 3, C,D, 4635, Education in India.”’) 

This general criticism shows that India suffers as Great Britain 
did a few years ago, and indicates also that much of her higher 
education must suffer from the inability of her students ade- 
quately to benefit from it, by reason of their bad grounding in 
elementary subjects, Unfortunate as this may be, even in the 
higher forms of agricultural education, what must be the position 
of those vast numbers of illiterate persons engaged in agriculture 
—India’s largest and most important industry. It appears that 
agriculture supports 191,691,731 of the total population of India, 
of which number over 155,000,000 are in the Provinces imme- 
diately under British rule—and 36,000,000 are found within the 
areas controlled by the native States. If these figures are 
analysed more minutely it will be found that 88,000,000 are 
actual workers in agricultural pursuits, and 103,000,000 are 
dependent on agriculture for their existence. 

Put in another way, out of the total population of India, 65°16 
per cent. are supported by, and are dependent on, agriculture for 
their living. Obviously then the prosperity of India must largely 
depend on the prosperity of agriculture. Much has been done in 
recent years for agricultural education, but much of the trouble 
to-day is due to the vacillating policy of early years. 

It was in 1871 that the Land Revenue and Agricultural Depart- 
ment was established by Lord Mayo, but in 1879 it was abolished 
on financial grounds, only to be reconstituted in 1881 after the 
disastrous famine of 1880. But as it had no funds, it contented 
itself with collecting records. It was not until 1892 that an agri- 
cultural chemist was appointed on the recommendation of Dr, 
Volcker. 

From this date agricultural education, and the shepherding of 
it, has commenced in real earnest. Now this department has a 
civilian Director in each Province, under whom there works an 
expert Deputy Director, whilst in 1901 the Government of India 
appointed an Inspector-General of Agriculture. So that the 
Board of Agriculture, if that term really accurately describes the 
Agricultural Committee, consists of experts from all over India 
under the Director, Slight as this sketch is of the development 
of the department, it will serve to indicate that once the central 
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Government realised what agriculture meant to India, they worked 
thoroughly and persistently to develop that industry. Side by 
side with this central development there has been an attempt to 
found colleges and schools in which agricultural methods and 
' science shall be taught. These colleges exist at Poona, Coim- 
batore, Sabour, Cawnpore, Nagpur, Lyallpur, whilst in Burmah, 
at Mandalay, an agricultural college is being built to which 
there will be attached an experimentalfarm. Furthermore owing 
to the munificent generosity of Mr. Henry Phipps, an American 
gentleman, who gave a donation of £30,000, an Imperial Agricul- 
tural College Research Institute has been established at Pusa 
in Bihar; in 1905 the Indian Government announced their 
intention of setting aside 20 lakhs of rupees annually for the 
development of agricultural experiment, research, demonstration, 
and instruction; and there are not wanting signs that the Govern- 
ment have also larger schemes of development in view. But in 
order that these beneficent and enlightened methods may have 
full effect, it is necessary that the elementary education of 
children of school age should be more systematic. The teaching 
of the child of elementary subjects such as reading, writing and 
arithmetic, even if only in his own vernacular, will give him or 
her, when of an age to work, that little equipment which enables. 
him or her to understand the elements of bargaining and business. 
To-day the Indian ryot is in many instances utterly unable to 
appreciate the liabilities he has incurred owing to his want of 
education, and owing to the same wants many naturally able youths 
never get an opportunity of improving their position in life. 

The agricultural industry of India is financed by two classes 
of institutions: (1) the native banker, (2) the banks run on 
European models. 

The wealth of the native banker varies according to his en- 
vironment, and he must not be confused with the banker of the 
larger towns. The village banker, who advances small sums or 
sometimes small quantities of grain to the Indian ryots, is a man 
who as a rule does not seek the fierce glare of publicity which 
attends modern banking; he prefers to carry on his business in 
private; this is because he knows full well the condition of 
his clients, and charges a high rate of interest which frequently 
borders on the exorbitant. 
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It must not be imagined that there is only an evil side to these 
petty bankers’ proceedings. The system is suitable to Indian 
agriculture inasmuch as it enables money to come in small doses 
to the land—it is unsuitable because of the high interest which 
is demanded. But mixed up inextricably with the system is 
the absurd action of the ignorant peasant who insists upon 
indulging in wild extravagance in connection with marriage 
ceremonies, and who contracts loans for these purposes at a rate 
of interest which jeopardises his financial position, and thus 
prevents him from developing his land and crops as might be 
done. 

The ryot’s adhesion to old custom, and his ignorance of 
business frequently result in the profits of a good year going 
wholly into the pockets of the local banker, in order that the 
peasant may clear his indebtedness or at least reduce the 
outstanding liabilities. 

The agricultural indebtedness of India in certain areas has 
grown to be an evil and consequently has forced the Government 
to introduce special legislation. One of the most important of 
these is the granting to the cultivators Government Loans at 
much lower rates of interest—sometimes made on the joint 
responsibility- of the villagers. These amounted in total to 
more than two crores of rupees in 1900-01. Good as this policy 
is, it after all only touches the fringe of the evil because until 
the ryot can write and read for himself and thus to some extent 
appreciate the meaning of the contract he is making, little can 
be done to stop the exorbitant charges of the bankers. Thus if 
Indian representatives could combine to lay a scheme before the 
Government which had for its aim and object the lessening of 
the rate of interest, the increase of education in its elementary 
forms, and possibly some introduction of the principle of co- 
operation in distributing the products of agriculture, much 
would be done to raise the standard of comfort of the Indian 
ryot, to increase the output of agriculture, to augment the 
prosperity of agricultural India. This is the more necessary 
because of the Government’s own record, which though good in 
the past can be expanded and developed on broader lines when 
the Indian ryot has by education been placed in a position to 
judge of the blessings of British rule, which once appreciated 
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will give to the Government that support necessary to enable 
them to proceed once more along the admirable lines of policy 
which they after years of forethought and consideration have 
_ adopted on behalf of the ice millions which Providence has 
committed to their care. 

Perhaps it would be possible for the Indian Government to 
adopt the plan which it is understood finds some favour in Great 
Britain, and also in some Continental countries. Some of the 
County Councils have appointed agricultural lecturers who tour 
round a certain fixed area giving addresses or lectures upon 
agricultural matters. Would it not be possible for the Indian 
ryot to have the benefit of such a class of agricultural lecturers, 
who would give in popular language, and in the ryot’s own 
vernacular, the latest developments in, and the most recent 
practices connected with, wheat-growing, cotton, jute, and sugar 
cultivation? Such lecturers could also give advice as to the use 
of manures, and how to get the best results from their application 
to the soil. 

In addition to these technical advisers, it should be possible 
to have another class of travelling lecturers, who would explain 
the commercial and business side of agriculture—such as how by 
co-operation theryots might be able to sell their products in com- 
mercial quantities to the large buyers, and by this means save some 
of the costs which are imposed upon them by the present system. 
This is only put forward as a suggestion—but as the practice of 
selling in commercial quantities is already in operation in Canada 
and other large wheat-growing areas, and as the English County 
Councils do now supply lecturers on the points indicated above, it 
is submitted that what is possible in Canada and the United 
Kingdom should not be wholly impracticable within the Indian 
Empire. 

Another suggestion which is put forward for the consideration of 
the Indian Government and the Indian people is that possibly they 
might arrange some such plan as follows in order to deal with 
the present unsatisfactory conditions which impede the ryot 
from obtaining financial assistance. It is recognised that it is 
almost impossible for the Indian Government to lend to individual 
ryots. The difficulty of book-keeping and collecting the capital 
sum and the interest thereon would be enormous, But no such 
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plan is suggested here, but rather that the Indian Government 
should approach the co-operative societies, or such kindred bodies, 
and come to an agreement with them that, on condition that these 
companies or bodies lend money at a cheap rate to the Indian 
ryot, they, the Government, will be prepared to lend money to 
the societies or bodies themselves. 

Perhaps something like the following might be adopted. The 
Indian Government, through its agents in each Province, might 
meet the central board or committee of the local co-operative 
society, or land company, and ascertain from them how much 
money the Indian ryots would require for the coming year. Sup- 
pose this co-operative society or land company had ascertained 
that a quarter of a million sterling was required in any district, 
it should be arranged that the ryot should have the money lent 
to him at say 74 per cent., the Government undertaking to 
lend the quarter of a million to the society or company for say 
41 per cent. The land company or society would be responsible 
for the collection of the interest and capital of such loan by 
Government after the sale of the crop. 

The reason why the high rate of interest—high that is if 
judged by Western standards—is suggested, is because the Indian 
Government would have to borrow for the whole of India possibly 
two or three millions, and the Government could not borrow 
under 33 per cent. 

The first effect of such a plan would be that the bankers 
would be compelled by competition to lower their rate of interest 
to the ryot, in order that they might continue in the business of 
money-lending. This plan would be better from the statesmen’s 
point of view because it avoids the necessity of direct legislation 
by the Government of India, having as its object the compulsory 
lowering of the Mahajans’ rate of interest. 

This policy, coupled with a system of co-operation in the sale 
of the products of the soil, should place the Indian ryot in a far 
more prosperous position. And, if at the same time the Govern- 
ment could see their way to adopt a system of agricultural 
lectures in each Presidency at the spot where the ryot does his 
work, there would flow from increased knowledge of agriculture, 
from better organisation in the collection and the distribution 
of the crops, coupled with easier financial methods of borrowing 
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the necessary capital, that prosperity which would in itself largely 
mitigate the effects of a famine and certainly lessen the expendi- 
ture on famine should that unfortunately occur. 

It is from the adoption of such a policy that the prosperity 
of the bulk of the Indian population can be secured, but it 
cannot be all give on the side of the Government and all take on 
the side of the governed. 

Those who benefit from the Government’s beneficial legisla- 
tion must do their part. This was summed up as excellently 
put by Mr. Gokhale when speaking recently at Poona when he 
said: That the patriotism which in other countries assumes 
other forms, in India must lead to loyal co-operation with the 
Government. 

The citizens of India must realise that peace and security can 

be maintained by two methods : (1) The ruthless and the relentless 
sweeping of obstacles from its path; (2) by complete confidence 
between those who work for the Government and those who work 
for the country. 
Confidence is the touchstone of commerce, whilst nothing is 
\ so easily frightened as capital. It is capital that India wants, 
capital for the development of railways, capital for the increase 
of canals, capital for the augmentation of irrigation. But capital 
will not go to a country where unrest or discontent is present. 
Capital has no confidence in a community which is influenced by 
violent and vehement scribbling in the Press. 

It is not unfair to say that the standard of education of a 
nation or a people is judged by the style and the form of its Press. 
No greater dis-service is done to a country than fora local or a 
national Press to continually write in biassed and hypercritical 
tone—because in time the irritation which the writer betrays is 
silently communicated to his readers. The more so is this the 
case in a country where education is still ina backward condition. 
It is to the Press in such a country that the Government must 
look for the spread of those ideas which are sound in policy 
and fair in the presentation of particular matters of information. 

If the Press of India seek now by unfair means to embitter 
the relations between the Government and the multitude over 
which it watches, they must not at the same time grumble that 
_ the condition of the Indian peasantry is not what it should be. 
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This condition can scarcely be altered until education in all 
its forms has been more widely diffused, not only in agricultural 
areas, but also in the centres of population. The ignorance of 
the people, the absence of education, are the prime causes of 
discontent, because when persons do not understand they so 
easily misrepresent. I am the more confirmed in this view when 
so distinguished a ruler and Indian as His Highness the 
Gaekwar of Baroda says: ‘‘Sedition and anarchy are due 
to the absence of education.” Anarchy can only bring in its 
train misery for the millions of India—therefore it is the duty 
of every citizen to co-operate with the Government in promoting 
those measures which will once and for all free India from the 
propagation of its noxious tenets. 

The last and most important benefit would be that as educa- 
tion became general caste and religious prejudices would gradually 
dieout. The greatest misfortune of India is that its peoples are 
divided into compartments and live incompartments. Mohame- 
dans and Hindus, owing to ignorance, and owing to religious 
and social prejudices due to ignorance, are like two nations apart. 
The Hindus of the upper and lower castes are equally separated. 
This division is not only ruinous to the people but in the long 
run will make peaceful administration impossible. This gulf 
cannot be bridged by force. No, the work must be done through 
education, general, elementary and scientific. Religious difficul- 
ties and caste disabilities will only become the minor things 
they are in Europe and America when education teaches the 
public that such differences are not to be allowed to interfere in 
their daily lives. 

Aaa Kuan, 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 


THE necessity for Land Reform is being more and more recognised 
by thinking men of all shades of political opinion; and as Land 
Reform can only be accomplished by means of a constructive 
land policy based on education, access to land, co-operation, and 
increased facilities of transport, I gladly avail myself of this 
opportunity to deal with the question. 

Land Reform is the fundamental problem of all, and Tariff 
Reform must be worked hand in hand with Land Reform if it is 
to play its part in the reorganisation of present conditions. Iam 
a strong Tariff Reformer, but I cannot shut my eyes to the danger 
of being so carried away by one idea that all else is lost sight of. 
Tariff Reform is necessary, but it would be most regrettable to 
advocate its cause in such a way as to obstruct other essential . 
reforms. It is not right to ascribe the depressed condition of 
agriculture entirely to Free Trade, nor to say that a tariff by 
itself would constitute the one needed panacea. Tariff Reform 
is undoubtedly the question that is immediately before the country, 
but it must be looked upon as the starting-point and means of 
providing for the other and greater reform. The present social 
condition of England, with its appalling waste of land, its want 
of employment for labour, and the degeneracy setting in in the 
town populations, makes Land Reform as well as Tariff Reform 
a necessity. 

English politicians have ignored and neglected the agricultural 
industry for the last hundred years; that means that they have 
been neglecting the nation’s greatest asset—land. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century politicians may have had some excuse 
-—the isolated supremacy of Great Britain in the manufacturing 
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world was enough to turn the head of any one—but during the 
past thirty years or so politicians have not had this excuse for 
their blindness, and it is hard to realise how any educated men 
could have pursued a course so economically unsound. Land in 
its relation to national welfare should have been the central feature 
in every political programme, and it has been disastrous to the 
nation that questions relating to agriculture have been kept within 
the range of party politics. The Liberal Party, representing the 
manufacturing interests, was always ready to bring in legislation 
inimical to the landowners, little caring if the agricultural industry 
suffered also. The Tory Party, representing the landowners, and 
to that extent the interests of land, retaliated with the Factory 
Acts, &c., but made no attempt to construct a land policy for 
the good of the whole industry. Now, the Unionist and Con- 
servative Party is no longer a landowners’ party; it has thus lost 
even its one-sided interest in the land, and if, at the eleventh 
hour, the Conservatives show signs of advocating the cause of 
agriculture, it is mainly, I am afraid, due to force of cireum- 
stances, and a counterblast to the Radical cry for the national- 
isation of land. The time has clearly come for Unionists to 
make Land Reform the main plank in their platform, not for 
reasons of party warfare, but for the welfare of the nation. They 
must not take up one feature of the case—such as the Land Pur- 
chase Bill—and leave the rest alone. The policy of the twentieth 
century must be a land policy, and if the Unionist Party cannot 
produce the man of the moment, it can undoubtedly create a 
comprehensive policy by giving the necessary consideration to 
this problem, which cannot be set aside with impunity, and with 
which it is dangerous to trifle. 

In general terms, the chief aim of an agricultural policy should 
be to create a larger rural population, and, especially, to teach 
the producer to make more per acre. This at once leads up to 
the chief defect of the Small Holdings Act of 1907, which while 
endeavouring to settle upon the land men more or less competent 
to cultivate the soil, provides no means for instructing the holder 
in the best and newest methods of cultivation, methods which 
would enable him to make his entire living out of his hold- 
ing. How great is the contrast in Denmark. There education 
was the foundation of land reform, and it was not till after 
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thirty-five years of education and raising the standard of cultiva- 
tion amongst the tillers of the soil, that small holdings were 
extensively created. 

If this Government is honest in wishing to improve agri- 
cultural conditions, why does it not take energetic steps to pro- 
vide the right sort of education for therising generation of culti- 
vators? Why doesit not provide easy access to capital by means 
of credit banks, which could be made a most powerful lever for 
forcing the much-needed development of co-operation amongst 
agriculturists ? 

This is not written in any party spirit; it is evident that 
all politicians are obsessed with the fundamentally unsound theory 
that England cannot be a great agricultural country as well as a 
great manufacturing country. That idea has held sway for 
several generations amongst Conservatives and Liberals alike. 
What should be realised, as it has been realised in every other 
country, is that in the long run the prosperity of every other 
industry must rest on a healthy and flourishing agriculture. 

Though there are now slight signs of improvement, English 
agriculture has certainly been on the down-grade; more and 
more land has been put down to grass, which is often synonymous 
with going out of cultivation. As a contrast, in many Continental 
countries agriculture has been advancing in every respect. We 
are now told that the Unionist leaders and the Tariff Reform 
League recognise the necessity of a land policy. It is good 
news; but what is meant by a land policy? Vagueness reigns 
supreme, and there is, alas, no evidence of a complete constructive 
policy. 

There is, of course, much force in the contention that it is 
useless to put more than one subject at a time before the country, 
and that the one subject must be Tariff Reform, but I still main- 
tain that it could do no harm, nay, would rather work much 
good, if a definite agricultural policy were preached. I am a 
Tariff Reformer because I am a Land Reformer: yet, though 
here and there a really encouraging speech has been made, the 
majority of Unionist candidates would seem to be content with 
the suggestion of a duty of 2s. a quarter on foreign corn, and 5 per 
cent. on foreign meat, dairy produce, &c., and to advocate the 
creation of peasant proprietorship, which, though right in prin- 
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ciple, is, to my mind, a rather unfortunate term. This isall very 
well, but it is not a constructive policy. 

Again, one hears on all sides that a 10 per cent. impost on 
imported manufactured goods will so benefit the industries and 
trade that it will in turn improve the market for agricultural 
produce. How gloriously back-before! As if the home-market 
for food-stuffs were not already more than large enough for our pre- 
sent supply,of home-grown food-stufis. What we want to do is to 
increase the rural home market for English manufactures, and, at 
the same time, to increase the supply of home-grown food-stuffs 
for the town markets. If these speakers would only study the 
function that a large and flourishing rural population plays in 
internal commerce, they would point out to the other industries 
that the soundest way of developing their safest market—z.e., the 
home market—is to see that no stone is left unturned to make 
agriculture once more flourish and attract people back to the 
land. 

From the Imperial standpoint, Tariff Reform is necessary to 
bind the Empire together; from the national point of view, 
it is necessary for purposes of revenue, and generally to create 
employment; from the agricultural standpoint, it is necessary, 
not only to provide the wherewithal for carrying out a con- 
structive policy for the regeneration of agriculture, but also be- 
cause the present condition of the industry imperatively demands 
it, just as it demands every other encouragement and facility to 
set it on its legs again. 

It should be clearly understood that agriculture i is ina different 
category to every other industry, because it cannot be benefited 
without benefiting the whole nation. Such treatment bestowed 
upon agriculture would soon make it attractive to capital, and 
it is the one industry that can hardly be over-capitalised. A 
good many of the other industries are over-capitalised already, 
and consequently have attracted more workers than they can 
employ. Care will have to be taken that a tariff does not accen- 
tuate this evil. On the other hand, agriculture has been so much 
neglected and ill-treated that in the struggle to build it up on 
modern lines, it should in practice be classed as a new industry, 
to be encouraged and protected by a tariff, and with this most 
of the great economists agree, 
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The agricultural industry is so vital to the welfare of the 
nation, that if, in the course of reconstruction, it should prove 
necessary for the country at large to pay to accomplish it, it 

‘ould be infinitely worth while and only true economy. The 
agricultural producer is the essential producer, since he grows 
the food for the people, and from the point of view of national 
defence it is clear that the production of home-grown food-stuffs 
should be greatly increased; it is alarming to think that there is 
never at one time more than a month’s supply of food in England, 
and that at certain times of the year not more than ten or fifteen 
days’ supply. In case of war, no navy could prevent food rising 
at once to starvation prices. With proper organisation there is 
no reason why our yield per acre should not in a few years’ time 
be increased from £3 10s. per acre to £6, and eventually even to 
£10 per acre. Another reason for paying special attention to the 
rural section of our population is because it is needed to keep up 
the stamina of the nation. And it is from the surplus of sucha 
rural population that we ought to send out the settlers to develop 
the land of our colonies, not from the unemployed portion of the 
town populations, as is now, alas, too often the case. 

Personally, however, I am convinced that if Tariff Reform 
and Land Reform are dealt with as two complementary parts of 
the same problem, and if the present system of marketing be 
reorganised, transport cheapened, and co-operation extended, 
then the small proposed tariff of 5 per cent. (or even a decidedly 
larger one) would cause no rise in prices for the consumer. The 
consumer is now actually paying 100 per cent. more (this is a 
Conservative estimate) for fruit of all sorts than the producer 
receives; it is the same with milk and with other articles, in 
a varying degree. This tariff of the middleman could certainly 
be reduced, and would more than counteract to the pocket of 
the consumer any tariff imposed by Government. 

In the case of flour, the tariff should be far higher than that 
suggested, as there can be no question of the benefit to be 
derived by the manufacture within the country of all the flour 
consumed. In the case of butter it is somewhat different; I 
hold that 5 per cent. is ample, because it will be many years 
before the English farmers can profitably supply all the butter 
required; butter-making on a large scale should not be under- 
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taken till the supply of good fresh milk meets the demand, and 
it will be a long time beforeit does. It pays far better to se!i fresh 
milk at 7d. per gallon (evenif the farmer retains some of his supply 
for feeding purposes) than to turn it into butter at 1s. 2d. a pound, 
as it takes about two and a half to three gallons of milk to make 
one pound of butter. The Danish farmers make butter because 
they can afford to sell milk to the creameries at 4d. per gallon, 
a price which would hardly pay for the cows’ food in England ; 
the Danes are more scientific in their methods of feeding cows, 
and also have cows with a far higher average yield of milk than 
ours. To consider another very important item of food—we 
import about £50,000,000 worth of meat, of which only 
£10,000,000 worth comes from our colonies, the remainder 
from foreign countries, either in return for merchandise we send 
out, or as interest on English capital invested there. I am 
convinced that with our agriculture organised as it should be 
£20,000,000 worth more cattle could be produced in Great 
Britain, and the remaining £20,000,000 worth should come from 
our Colonies. I have to touch on these subjects because they 
have a direct bearing on the whole; one cannot consider Tariff 
Reform and Land Reform without considering the sources of 
supply. 

As an example of a tariff creating an industry. A few years 
ago England was sending £150,000 worth of hot-house grapes 
into France; the French Government put on a heavy duty and 
extinguished the trade, and now they are producing at home 
the £150,000 worth of grapes, which I believe the consumers get 
at practically the original price. 

There is still another aspect of Tariff Reform—as regards our 
manufactured goods. The output and cheapness of output of 
the American factories is so stupendous that it has upset all the 
calculations of our earlier political economists. The American 
artisan turns out per man nearly two and a quarter times 
as much as the Englishman (this estimate is taken from Mr. 
Pierce’s book on Free Trade for the United States). We have ~ 
not half begun to feel the pressure of American competition, not 
only in neutral markets, but in our home markets. I believe 
the day will come when a tariff will be necessary to protect 
the very existence of our factories, and it is only common-sense 
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policy to be beforehand, and not to be driven to hurried measures 
by dire necessity. Canada has had to impose high duties to protect 
her factories from the competition of her giant neighbour; and 
it is noteworthy that this tariff was brought in and is maintained 
by the Liberal and Free Trade party in Canada. 

Of course one clearly recognises the fact which Free Traders 
lay such stress on, that debts and interest upon capital are paid 
in kind and not in cash when the dealings are international, but 
that does not preclude the guiding of that commercial exchange 
by means of a wisely adjusted tariff, scientific supervision of the 
sources of supply, and the sound placing of capital, into channels 
beneficial to our country. Though large imports show that a 
country has a vast number of articles to give in exchange—a 
vast purchasing power—yet when great quantities of articles 
come in from abroad which might be produced profitably at home, 
it is a sign of wrong placing of capital, of capital placed out of 
the country which ought to be invested, and giving employ- 
ment, in the country. 

To turn at last to the question of the land itself. Few will 
deny that at present the land of England is owned by far too 
small a number of individuals; this is a great danger alike to 
the stability of the social condition and to the landowners them- 
selves. Likewise, in many districts, farm is being added to farm, 
till an area is held and farmed by one man far in excess of the 
amount which should economically be held by one individual ; 
this also is an evil, it is a waste of our great national asset. 
It should not be possible for a single farmer to get 5000 
acres into his own hands in a district where an industrious 
and properly instructed man can make a good living off 25 
acres. The 25-acre holder gets a larger yield off each acre 
than the 5000-acre farmer does, and he is therefore the better 
citizen. Further, the 25-acre holder (owner or tenant) is 
the type of man that should be encouraged in rural districts, 
rather than the paid labourer on the large farm, who has no 
direct interest in the land. I do not for one moment suggest 
that the large farm should be abolished; England, like Denmark, 
will always need to have large as well as small holdings, in fact, 
as far as one can see, the large holdings must occupy the larger 
portion of land; but there is room for enormous development of 
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smaller holdings. I do not think the estimate that one million 
more families could be settled on the land as market gardeners ~ 
and small holders is at all beyond the mark. 

But the first essential in the whole movement is that the 
cultivator should be taught to make each acre yield more than 
heretofore. We are advancing along certain lines of market- 
gardening and fruit-growing, and we have our world-famed 
farmers, a few in each county, who serve to show what an 
English farmer can do, but who also undoubtedly tend to dis- 
courage the average farmers, and fill them with a feeling 
of hopelessness. Yet the average farmer is of vastly greater 
importance to the country than the show man: it is the average 
man that makes the agriculture. 

We have a rich soil and a climate favourable to agriculture, 
yet we produce only £3 10s. worth of food-stuff per acre of 
cultivated land in England and Wales! Forty years ago we 
were growing wheat enough to feed twenty-four million people, 
to-day, barely enough for five millions. The area of grass land 
has vastly increased, the head of stock has not increased in 
proportion. We are feeding 120 people per square mile—one- 
fourth of our population—with home-grown food-stuff; in 
Flanders the whole population of 580 souls per square mile is 
supported upon home-grown produce, their gross yield reaching 
the huge sum of £20 per acre. But it is unnecessary to labour 
the point, for in general terms every one is agreed that English 
agriculture stands in need of thorough organising from top to 
bottom. 

There are certain general principles that have guided the 
organisation of agriculture in every other country, and these I 
shall now endeavour to summarise. Not for one moment is it 
suggested that we should slavishly imitate what has been done 
in any other country; we have our own problem to solve. 
Neither am I suggesting anything new; most of the following 
headings have from time to time met with general acceptance. This 
is but an attempt to co-relate and draw attention to the main 
economic factors which affect the problem and their relation to 
each other. In outlining a policy it would be invidious to go 
into detail, for details are ever changing and must be dealt with 
as they present themselves. If it be conceded that the agricul- 
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tural industry is not flourishing as it ought, then a constructive 
policy dealing with the main factors affecting it should also be 
accepted as necessary, nay, more, that the present condition of 
the country imperatively demands it. 

This proposed constructive policy must deal with the follow. 
ing subjects: 

(1) Education.—Though we are and have been improving every 
branch of our educational system, much remains to be done. 
The instruction given in the elementary school, the base of all, 
must be made more practical; this applies to town and country 
alike. 

The education in our public elementary schools should be made less literary 
and more practical and better calculated than at present to adapt the child to 
its future occupation. To this end the curriculum should be altered. It is not 
in the interest of the country to produce by our system of education a dislike of 
manual work and a taste for clerical and intermittent work, when the majority 
of those so educated must maintain themselves by the work of their hands.— 
Report of the Poor Law Commission. 

So much for education in general; to turn to the agricultural 
aspect. We have nowexcellent agricultural colleges, but nothing 
leading up to them: the education of the country youth must 
be continued where possible by means of continuation classes, 
winter schools, farm schools, &c., so that a ladder will exist 
capable of carrying the pupil further than at present, and which 
will enable those who wish to climb to the highest rung. 

In Denmark the school age and attainments of the rural 
youth are far higher than in this country, yet it has not been 
found to deter him at all from work on the land: this is un- 
doubtedly because the education given is of the right sort. 

(2) A corollary of the above: existing small holders and 
other agriculturists should be helped to attain a higher standard 
of cultivation of the soil by the establishment of schools for 
small holders and demonstration holdings of various sizes in 
different parts of the country, and also by an organised staff of 
peripatetic instructors. 

(3) Increased facilities for the purchase of land by tenants 
of all classes. From this time on, landowners will undoubtedly 
try to sell more and more, and it is only right that the sitting 
tenant should have the opportunity of purchasing his holding. 
These principles are embodied in Mr, Jesse Collings’ Bill, 
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It is to be hoped that the principle of small ownership will 
not be pushed unreasonably, and without due care. There must 
be elasticity ; tenancy and ownership are both necessary. 

Nothing can be more dangerous than to settle men on the 
land as owners before they are fully capable of playing the part 
of owners—a safe rule, to my mind—as through tenancy to 
ownership. 

(4) The laws relating to the transfer of land should be 
greatly simplified. 

(5) A comprehensive system of credit banks should be 
created, as access to capital is quite as important as access to 
land in agricultural reform. 

(6) Co-operation plays a leading part in the successful 
organisation of agriculture. Unfortunately the rural population 
in England is so far disinclined to co-operate, so that it is 
necessary to educate them. Successful credit banks would be 
the greatest help in dealing with the adults, while the rising 
generation should certainly be taught in the elementary schools 
the principles and advantages of co-operation: this is already 
done in Buckinghamshire. 

(7) Increased provision for agricultural research. 

(8) The Board of Agriculture should have vastly larger sums 
of money at its disposal if it is to carry out effectually its share 
in the work of organising agriculture in this country, and a 
fair portion of any tariff imposed on food-stuffs should be ear- 
marked for this purpose. 

(9) Greater facilities should be secured for agricultural 
produce in regard to railway rates and transport, and the Board 
of Agriculture, and not the Board of Trade, should be the 
authority in all cases arising under this head. 

(10) New industries directly affecting agriculture should be 
encouraged and developed, such as flour mills, alcohol stills (for 
manufacturing purposes), wood pulping and tar work, bacon 
factories, &c.; these subsidiary industries are of the greatest 
importance in the economic organisation of agriculture. 

(11) In the interests of the consumer and producer alike, 
drastic reform is required in the number of markets and the 
present system of marketing. This is a large subject, and is 
most excellently dealt. with in Mr. Wilkins’s pamphlet. 
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(12) Any system of Tariff Reform should be so framed as to 
grant the agricultural industry the advantages demanded for it. 

(13) Local Taxation. I only mention this because my 
headings would not be complete without it; it is generally 
admitted that the present incidence is unfair to agriculture and 
should be altered. 

(14) Lastly, and perhaps as the only way of carrying out an 
agricultural policy, I am convinced that it will be necessary to 
select as candidates, for rural constituencies, men chosen for 
their agricultural qualifications. I am not advocating an 
independent agricultural party, but I do say that it will be 
necessary to choose as candidates, on both sides, men who will 
put the interests of agriculture before mere petty party interests : 
there is nothing impossible inthis, as such members are actually 
to be found in the House at the present moment. This part of 
the work must be taken up by the different agricultural societies, 
and I am glad that there is some sign of this being done. I 
know the inherent dislike that Englishmen feel to commit them- 
selves to anything definite, but of this I am sure, unless it is 
soon made clear that an important section of the community is 
aware of the necessity for the thorough organisation of agriculture, 
and is prepared to support a constructive policy to secure this 
end, the Socialist will come forward with a very definite policy— 
a policy of destruction—that will shake the present social fabric 
to its very base, and it is only by means of a constructive policy 
which will secure sound Land Reform, that a barrier can be 
raised against Socialism. 

CuRISTOPHER TURNOR. 
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In May 1869 I arrived in Yokohama for the first time, to join 
the staff of her Majesty’s Legation as student interpreter, and 
as in duty bound immediately reported myself to the late Sir 
Harry Parkes, H.M. Minister, who then resided in Yokohama, 
though the Chancery and the residences of the majority of the 
large staff of the Legation were in the capital, twenty miles 
distant. Sir Harry Parkes was on my arrival busy with his 
despatches, and left me with a Japanese gentleman in the ante- 
room, a samurai, dressed in the long-sleeved surcoat and wide, 
flowing trousers which were the distinctive dress of his class. 
His sword lay on the table before him, the handle turned away 
from him. He was introduced to me as Mr. Ito, and to my sur- 
prise he spoke to me in the fluent and idiomatic language of an 
educated Englishman, and in the half-hour in which we were 
together showed that he had a considerable acquaintance with 
English life. One of the frequent occasions of the period had 
just occurred in which relations were strained between the treaty 
representatives—at the head of whom, immeasurably beyond all 
his colleagues in energy, influence, and capacity, was Sir Harry 
Parkes—and the Japanese Government. A conventional right 
of foreigners, tenaciously insisted upon, was that of riding with- 
out interference on the Tokaido, the great high-road between 
Tokio and Kioto, which passed outside Yokohama. The Emperor 
had just previously passed along this road attended by an 
immense escort on his way from Kioto to his new capital, and 
the road was thronged with the processions of Court officials and 
their trains following the Emperor. While riding on it the 
British consul and the captain of the British flagship on the 
station were forced by the armed guards of one of the proces- 
sions to dismount from their horses and to stand humbly at the 
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roadside while the procession passed. This incident, trifling in 
itself, was seriously viewed by the treaty representatives. A 
formal apology was demanded for it from the Government, and 
pending the receipt of this apology, which was subsequently made, 
Sir Harry Parkes refused to transact any ordinary diplomatic 
business. Ito,was then a Vice-Minister of the Board of Works. 
He had come to Yokohama to consult Sir Harry Parkes on some 
matter connected with his department, but the latter refused to 
say a word on the subject. Instead, he spoke in strong terms of 
the insecurity of the foreign residents in Japan, recalling, as he 
did so, the burning of the British Legation at Gotenyama by 
Japanese political incendiaries, the bombardment of Shimonoseki, 
and other incidents of our previous intercourse. 

As Ito left the Legation to ride back to Tokio he passed at the 
doorway the armed sentry of the Minister’s personal cavalry guard ; 
at the gate he passed another armed sentry, and he could see a 
complete cordon of sentries on duty around the grounds. A few 
hundred yards further on his way led him through the centre of 
the garrison of British troops—an entire battalion of the 10th 
Regiment of the Line, Artillery, Engineers, and Commissariat, a 
small army in itself, quartered in barracks that were provided at 
the cost of the Japanese Government. Yet a. little further and 
he passed the barracks of the French Infanterie de Marine, a 
smaller garrison than the British, but comprising over three hundred 
men and officers. In the foreign settlement he passed at all the 
outlets guards of British and French soldiers whose orders were 
to prevent the ingress of any Japanese of his own rank in life. 

The only European residents in Tokio at the time were the 
staff of the British Legation and half a dozen teachers of different 
nationalities in a school of foreign languages. Here again the 
Legation had its armed British guard, and outside its walls a 
large Japanese guard was posted. The work of the centralisation 
of the new Government was in its infancy. About half the 
territorial nobles had returned their fiefs to the Emperor, but the 
national treasury was empty and the collection of an Imperial 
revenue had scarcely begun. Disaffection was still prevalent 
throughout the whole Empire. There was neither a regular army 
nor a naval or mercantile marine. Neither postal, telegraphic, 
nor railway systems had any existence, and the whole industrial 
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capacity of the nation was sufficient to supply very little more 
than its own requirements. 

Humiliated by the presence of foreign troops on its soil, 
divided in its councils, impotent in military strength, almost 
bankrupt in finance, with new and untried leaders totally inex- 
perienced in the science of government and equally ignorant of 
the rights and obligations of international law, no country could 
have presented a more unpromising outlook nor have afforded | 
less hope of greatness in the future than did Japan on that May 
day of 1869, to the ambitious young statesman on his ride back 
to Tokio after his fruitless interview with the British Minister. 

The late Prince Ito was born in Chéshiu, one of the most 
wealthy and powerful of the feudal fiefs. His father was one of 
several thousand samurai, the feudal retainers of the lord of the 
fief, gentlemen entitled to bear arms and vested with the 
monopoly of using them in their lord’s service. The father 
gave some promise of the greater abilities which characterised 
his son. He rose to the command of a battalion and to what 
may be termed the quartermaster-generalship of the Choshiu 
forces, and on one occasion was entrusted with a confidential 
mission to the Court at Kioto similar to that which fell to the 
son in later years. The son therefore started in life with some 
social advantage beyond that of birth from his father’s prestige. 
He enjoyed a still further advantage from the fact that he was, 
in his early years, a pupil of Yoshida Shdin, one of the most 
prominent figures in the intellectual life of Japan at the period 
immediately antecedent to the arrival of Commodore Perry. 

When he reached his twentieth year Ito’s training, intellect, 
and character found the recognition they merited. He was 
chosen to proceed with other fellow clansmen to the capital of 
the Shogun (then called Yedo) in order to investigate the ways 
and customs of the foreigners who had in defiance of ancient law 
been admitted by the Shégun to residence in Japan, and the 
Shogun’s dealings with those foreigners. The Imperial Court at 
Kioto was bitterly opposed to the concessions the Shogun had 
made. The Lord of Chéshiu was equally bitter in his indignation 
at the degradation to which the country had been subjected. 
The youthful Ito was in heartfelt sympathy with his lord’s 
opinions, and his sentiment soon led him into active measures, 
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Armed attacks by bands of Conservative fanatics had been 
twice made on the British Legation at Tokio, with the object of 
destroying the Legation and murdering the inmates. After the 
second attack all the treaty representatives demanded that a 
site should be assigned for their residences, the situation of which 
should render it easy of defence. The site chosen by them was 
Gotenyama, “the hill of the palace,” a table-land of slight 
elevation but extensive surface on the western suburbs of 
Yedo, overlooking Shinagawa Bay, a place not only of great 
natural and cultivated beauty, but of strong strategic capabilities, 
Historical associations and present conditions combined to 
render this spot specially dear to all Japanese hearts. The 
palace in which the Shogun was accustomed to receive the terri- 
torial magnates on their annual visits to the capital originally 
stood upon it, but for several generations it had been used as a 
public park and was the favourite resort of all the citizens of the 
capital. Trampling in their ignorance and autocracy over every 
sentiment of Japanese tradition and public right, the treaty 
representatives extorted the concession of this site from the weak 
ministers of the Shogun. The people were excluded from their 
historic pleasure-grounds ; the cherry-trees and firs which had 
beautified these grounds for centuries were ruthlessly swept away, 
and the erection of the Legation buildings proceeded with. That 
for the British Legation was completed when a final appeal was 
made by the Government for the rendition of the site. The 
appeal was in vain, but the buildings were never occupied. A 
number of samurai invaded the place, set fire to the buildings at 
several points simultaneously, and the whole were burnt to the 
ground. 

The incendiaries were well known, though their names were 
never published. One of them was the young Ito, and it was to 
this incident that Sir Harry Parkes referred on the occasion on 
which I first saw him. In after-life, when everything was 
changed and Ito was high in official authority, he sometimes 
spoke of this incident, if not with pride, certainly without a 
particle of shame in his own share in it, and no European with 
the knowledge we now possess of the circumstances of the period 
can, even if he condemns the act, refuse his sympathy to the 
hot-headed young swordsmen who perpetrated it, 
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On his return to Choshiu, Ito reported to his lord that it was 
only by acquiring foreign methods and science that the Japanese 
could ever hope to effect the expulsion of the barbarians. One 
immediate result followed. The military system of the clan was 
remodelled. Recruits were enlisted, not as hitherto exclusively 
from the samurai, but from commoners of good physique. Light 
clothing was substituted for armour, rifles for swords and spears; 
drill and discipline were taught, and an army was speedily formed 
which, a few years later, proved its value by defeating the incom- 
parably more numerous forces of the Shogun and saving the fief 
from invasion. 

The desire for knowledge increases with its acquisition, and so 
it was both with the lord of Chéshiu, his high officers, and Ito 
and his associates. They wished to learn still more of foreigners, 
and this could only be done by visiting them in their own land. 
To leave the shores of Japan was a capital offence, the discovery 
of which would be rigorously punished with the last penalty. 
Ito and four fellow clansmen resolved to brave this penalty. 
Their lord could not openly countenance them—to have done so 
would have been to risk the material ruin of himself and his high 
officers—but with his connivance, with means secretly provided 
by him, they were able, with the assistance of a British merchant, 
to secretly embark at midnight on a British ship at Yokohama, 
and in her to reach Shanghai. The story has often been told 
of the further progress to England of Ito and his lifelong friend 
and fellow clansman Inouye, and is a romantic one. Both, in 
their ambition to learn practical seamanship and navigation, 
worked their way on board an English sailing-ship throughout 
the long and stormy voyage round the Cape, sharing the ordinary 
food and accommodation of the sailors before the mast. 

They passed a year in study in England, and then one morn- 
ing they read in the Times of the threatened bombardment of 
Shimonoseki, the seaport of their native fief. Knowing now the 
hopelessness of a single clan of the Empire attempting to resist 
the united naval strength of the allied Powers, they hastened back 
to Japan, where they had to return in the same secrecy as they had 
left, in the hope of saving their lord from the ruin which his 
haughty conservatism threatened to bring upon him. Their 
efforts failed. The bombardment took place. Both Ito and 
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Inouye narrowly escaped death at the hands of infuriated fellow 
clansmen, maddened by their defeat, and both became lost to 
European view for over three years. During these years the Civil 
War, which culminated in the overthrow of the Shogun, was 
fought with the utmost bitterness on both sides. Both Ito and 
Tnouye served as soldiers in the earlier stages of the war. Ito 
fought under the command of Takasugi Shunski, a prominent 
Choshiu leader, when an attack on the fief was attempted from 
the sea. Inouye was associated in command with Omura Masu- 
jiro, one of the most distinguished generals of the revolution, in 
a counter-invasion of the territory of clans hostile to Choshiu. 
The great constructive statesman, and the almost equally great 
diplomatist and financier, both, in early years, had a share in 
active military service on which one, who made soldiering his life- 
long trade, might well look back with pride. 

In 1867 a British man-of-war happened to call at Shimonoseki. 
Mr. Aston, of her Majesty’s Consular Service, was on board, and 
a Japanese came to him and asked his influence to obtain a 
passage to Hiogo. The passage was given, but when the ship 
arrived at Hiogo, and was boarded by the local authorities, all 
still officials of the Shogun, the presence had to be explained of 
the Japanese passenger, and he was represented to be Mr. Aston’s 
teacher of the language. The passenger was Ito, who thus 
renewed his acquaintance with the English. He had once more 
been entrusted with a mission by his chief, this time one full of 
peril, forit was to act as a medium between his own chief and the 
nobles of the Emperor’s court who were antagonistic to the Shogun. 
Kioto was still held by the Shogun. He was still the guardian 
of the Emperor, and had Ito’s presence been discovered the fate 
of a spy awaited him. He was, however, not discovered. He 
passed safely through the fighting forces of both sides, and per- 
formed his mission with success to his object and to himself. 

The port of Hiogo (Kobe) was opened to foreign trade and 
residence on January 1, 1868. Four days later the leaders of 
the revolution expelled from their posts the adherents of the 
Shogun, who had hitherto formed the guards of the Imperial 
palace at Kioto, and replaced them by their own retainers. The 
dispossessed troops made a vigorous effort to regain their position 
‘at the palace, but were defeated in a series of fiercely fought 
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engagements, and all the adminiatrative authority of the Shogun 
was at anend. His officials, who were charged with the govern- 
ment of the newly opened port of Hiogo, fled from their posts 
and left absolute chaos behind them. Numerous foreigners had 
already arrived, eager to commence business. Not only was there 
no authority to partition among them the land that had been 
assigned as their settlement, no custom house, no warehouses, but 
their position was one of imminent personal danger. Stragglers 
from the defeated troops were wandering all around full of bitter- 
ness. The Imperial troops were imbued with hatred of all foreign 
intercourse, and had fought with the idea that their success 
meant the expulsion of foreigners from Japan. No higher 
manifestation of their patriotism could be given than that which 
would be afforded by the slaughter of even one foreigner, to no 
nobler use could their swords be devoted. One company opened 
fire on the settlement. Another slaughtered not far off a whole 
boat’s crew of French bluejackets, Foreigners had to protect 
themselves. Hiogo was like a camp in time of war. A large 
garrison was landed from the ships of war. Breastworks, 
mounted with field-guns, were thrown up all around the 
settlement, sentries and patrols were everywhere. The new 
Government had not a single officer in its service with the smallest 
experience in the administration of the treaties or regulations 
under which foreign intercourse and trade were conducted or in 
the organisation of customs and land offices. They found, how- 
ever, in the Chéshiu envoy one who knew foreigners and their 
ways, who spoke English fluently, who could be trusted to 
remedy the lack of administrative experience by quick and com- 
prehensive intelligence, and Ito was appointed the first Governor 
of Hiogo under the Imperial Government. The judgment of the 
Government was more than justified by the results, and the 
foundations were speedily laid on a secure basis of what has 
since become the greatest commercial port in the Far Hast. 

One year was sufficient for the completion of Ito’s task at 
Hiogo, and he was transferred to the central Government at Tokio. 
The two master minds in the Government then were Okubo and 
Kido, both of the same rank in life as Ito, the first a samurai of 
the Satsuma clan, and the latter, like Ito, of that of Choshiu. 
These two statesmen were the founders of modern Japan, the 
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destroyers of the spirit of commercial and constitutional isolation 
and of the feudal system that choked the freedom and progress 
of the nation, the creators of the first germs of constitutionalism, 
But in every step that they took they consulted their younger 
colleague, and in many instances they acted on his initiative. 
Kido died in 1877. In 1878 Okubo met with the same tragic 
fate as Ito was destined to do thirty-one years later, not at the 
hands of strangers, but of his own countrymen. Their removal 
left Ito the leading statesmen in the councils of the Emperor, 
the only possible head of the executive Government. His subse- 
quent career was that of Japan herself. He was the acknow- 
ledged leader in every onward step she took in the paths of 
progress and reform. In every incident, both of domestic and 
international policy he took a prominent share. When occasion 
called for missions to be sent abroad, either for the elaborate 
investigation of Western institutions or for the transaction of 
delicate diplomatic questions, he was invariably chosen either as 
the head or as a prominent member of the mission. In 1870 he 
went to the United States to study banking. In 1871 he was 
one of the historic embassy of Iwakura, and though the junior of 
its five chief members, he struck outa line for himself and utilised 
his knowledge of English to pursue an independent course of 
investigation. In the frequent complications that occurred with 
China, while China was still considered to bea formidable military 
Power, he was usually the envoy to Peking, and Li Hung Chang 
yielded to his persuasive and winning personality in making con- 
cessions that no other Japanese could have obtained. He spent 
the years 1882 to 1884 in investigating the constitutional systems 
of European Governments, antecedent to the preparation of the 
constitution of Japan, a duty specially imposed upon him by his 
Emperor, which he carried to triumphant success, a success which 
at first seemed to threaten his own undoing. In the first Parlia- 
ment that met in Japan the controlling motive of the lower 
House was that of fractious and intolerant opposition to the 
executive Government and to Ito as its responsible head, and it 
seemed as if he had feathered the arrows which were destined to 
pierce his own breast. But he had had the foresight to create a 
peerage and a House of Peers. Over this chamber his personal 
influence was such that, in the language of a leading political 
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journal of the time, “the wildest and most intractable horse 
among the Peers becomes passively obedient the moment Ito 
cracks his whip.” 

The last occasion on which I met Prince Ito was at the con- 
clusion of his visit to England in January 1902. He was then 
high in the peerage, had been four times Prime Minister, and, in 
or out of office, he was the trusted and confidential adviser of his 
Sovereign, and was acknowledged to be the leader of the nation, 
even by his most truculent political antagonists. The night 
prior to his departure from our shores a small dinner-party was 
given in his honour by Viscount Hayashi, then Japanese 
Minister, at which Lord Lansdowne, Lord Roberts, and all the 
senior members of the staff of the Foreign Office were present. 
During the evening Lord Lansdowne announced that the King 
had conferred on him the Order of the Bath, the highest English 
honour that can be given to a foreign citizen not of royal family. 
The terms of the alliance had been finally settled during his 
stay, and the treaty only awaited signature. The great Power 
of the West, whose diplomatic representative in Japan thirty- 
three years previously had refused to discuss with him a trifling 
detail, who had taunted him with the barbarism of his country, 
had now given the very highest mark of her appreciation of his 
own services and of the strength and civilisation of his country. 
Throughout the long interval I enjoyed a close degree of his 
friendship and had the fullest opportunity of forming an opinion 
of his character. The most prominent feature in it was 
indomitable moral and physical courage. No responsibility was 
ever shirked by him. He never wavered a hair’s breadth in 
carrying out the reforms that he thought essential in the interests 
of his country. When yielding to the menace of the three Powers 
in the abandonment of the fruits of the China War he knew 
that he was outraging the patriotism of his countrymen, that he 
was exposing himself to a crushing burthen of national odium, but 
that did not deter him for a moment from the path of duty. In 
early life he gave ample proof of his courage as a soldier. 

For many years—especially through those following his 
elevation to the Premiership in 1886—he was in constant danger 
of assassination. His house was guarded by skilled swordsmen 
day and night, and himself equally guarded out of doors. He 
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had the fate not only of his gréat leader Okubo, but of many less. 
known reformers, before his eyes, and yet he never faltered, but 
steadily pursued the path before him, under conditions which 
shattered the iron nerves of Cromwell. 

He possessed @ keen sense of humour, to which he gave full 
play, and humour and frankness combined to make him the most 
genial of companions. He was an omnivorous reader, and his 
memory was wonderful in its preciseness ahd scope, both of what 
he had read and what he had seen; he was not only able to 
recall details of incidents of more than a decade’s age, but 
possessed the royal attribute of remembering through a long 
interval of separation, not only the faces and names, but even 
the personal associations of those whom he called his friends. 

He was honest, unselfish, and grateful. With unlimited oppor- 
tunities of acquiring wealth he was comparatively a poor man. 
He never grudged to his subordinates their share in his own 
glory, and never forgot those who helped him. History may 
give him a place among the constructive statesmen of the world 
no less distinguished than those of Washington, Cavour, or 
Bismarck. He will be enshrined in the memories of his con- 
temporaries as a brave, modest, kind, and courteous gentleman. 


JosEpH H. 
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Some remarks on this by-election by an outsider, whom accident 
caused to take a minor part in the inner circle which fought the 
battle, may perhaps be worth putting on paper. The more so 
because the issues placed before this constituency in October 
are those which will be presented to the whole country in 
January. 

More than most places has this metropolitan borough suffered 
from the way in which the doctrines of Cobden have been pushed 
since his death to extremes which he, if still alive, would cer- 
tainly have been eager to disavow. For centuries Bermondsey 
has been specially favoured in regard to its staple industry, the 
manufacture of leather, by proximity to the Thames, which 
provided cheap transport when roads were few and railways did 
not exist. In boats or barges, hides could come in as raw 
material and go out when converted into leather. Moreover, 
the river, with its affluents, gave an ample supply of suitable 
water for soaking the hides. Other places are, of course, equally 
favoured in this respect, and the advantage in carriage has 
ceased by the introduction of modern means of transport, 
especially steamers which have enabled foreign manufacturers to 
put their wares on the British market, to which no toll is paid. 

Some idea of the effect of this change on the population of 
Bermondsey may be gathered from the fact that fifty years ago 
the district contained 70 leather works, employing 3400 men, 
while now there are but 30 such factories in existence, and 
they employ about 1500 men. When the Unionist candidate, 
who had been working the constituency for some time before his 
temporary absence in Australia brought Mr. John Dumphreys to 
the front, was asked what was the chief occupation of his 
prospective constituents, he replied, “Casual labour.” This 
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statement is borne out by there being over 1100 men, a number 
equal to 10 per cent. of the electorate, on the unemployed 
register. 

For this state of things the Liberal candidate had no remedy. 
He could only harp on the Budget, the final outcome of a 
discredited Administration, whose policy is dictated by the 
unscrupulous Triumvirate which consists of the Renegade from 
Imperialism, the Attorney from Wales, and the Merchant of 
Mendacity from Scotland. These adventurers, quaintly described 
as “ Right Honourable Gentlemen,” have dug a grave for the once 
respected Liberal Party in which it will soon be buried, to be 
walked over by the contending forces of Imperialists and 
Socialists. A minor journalist by profession, a stranger to those 
whose votes he sought, the Liberal candidate probably owed the 
second place on the poll less to his own position and influence 
than to the name of the party he represented. But though 
many a man pats himself on the back as he “‘ votes Liberal,” 
thinking he is doing a liberal, generous, kind of thing, the old 
names of Whig and Tory, of Liberal and Conservative, have lost 
their meaning. They mean no more to-day than the labels on 
the old bottles in a cellar, thrown aside because the wine they 
once held has long been drunk; the sooner these labels are 
forgotten the better. The real distinction now is between the 
Imperialist who stands for the consolidation of the Empire, 
coupled with its defence, and the Socialist who, in pursuit 
of a visionary Elysium, stirs up class hatred in a people who 
must stand together if their position in the world is to be 
maintained. 

The exponent of the Socialist theory in Bermondsey had a 
much better start than his Liberal antagonist whom he was 
expected to beat. A medical man, resident in the district, he 
had done there what others of his profession do elsewhere to an 
extent not generally realised. For some years he had used his 
technical knowledge for the relief of suffering humanity, whose 
gratitude he had thereby earned. And he had his prescription 
for political as well as for personal ailments—he administered 
Socialism in strong doses. 

This creed is presented to us in two forms. In one of them 
we have the predatory Socialist, who points out to the man 
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out of a job, and with little prospect of getting one, that there 
are other people who have sufficient food and clothing, sufficient 
firing and pocket-money, while he has none of these things. 
It is added that the man in need had better help himself to 
what he wants at the expense of the owners, using the vote 
given him by law as a weapon for this purpose. Carried to 
its logical conclusion, this argument will justify the burglar in 
conducting his business. But he does not shelter himself be- 
hind the law as the Socialist does; on the contrary, he defies 
the law, and is prepared to take the consequences if detected. 
So far as courage is concerned, the burglar is the better man 
of the two. 

Of the other form of Socialist, we have a very fair sample 
in the doctor who stood for Bermondsey, and his type is, 
from its very virtues, much the most dangerous. It consists 
of the thoroughly well-meaning, perfectly unpractical, sen- 
timentalist, who finds himself surrounded by a mass of his 
fellow creatures whose sufferings he deplores, and for whose con- 
dition he seeks the quickest possible improvement. Therefore 
he advocates the pooling of property by the nationalisation of 
land, of railways, and of industries, forgetting that from the pool 
thus formed the strong and the capable will take out more than 
the weak and the indolent. He forgets also that before his 
theories could be reduced to practice it would be necessary to 
transform human nature by eliminating selfishness, even in the 
mildest and quite justifiable form of the desire of a man to get 
on in the world. Nor does this kind of enthusiast realise that 
the State, whose aid he invokes, is no abstract entity, but merely 
the rest of the population, which can be, and easily may be, 
ruined by instalments. On the contrary, he thinks he can stop 
when he has attacked the landowner, the shareholder, and the 
brewer without proceeding further—as he must be driven to do 
—to deal similarly with the haberdasher and the grocer, whose 
earnings will equally expose them to the envy and the spoliation 
of the indigent. 

As is the preacher of these doctrines, so, very often, is his 
congregation. Take a numberof men whose stomachs are empty, 
whose bodies are ill-clad, whose education is insufficient to enable 
them to realise how much more important to them is regular ~ 
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employment than ah immediate dole; is it strange that soine of 
them should clutch at the dole rather than wait for the employ- 
ment? In the early relief it offers to urgent need lies the 
temptation which the Socialist puts before the voters. If you 
want to know what another man will do, put yourself in his 
place and think what you would do. Should we, all of us, if we 
were in the citcumstances of the poorer electors of Bermondsey, 
resist this temptation of Socialism as they, to their infinite honour, 
did resist ? 

As to the relief of distress, the Imperialist claims to be as 
much in earnest as any one else. But his is no visionary scheme. 
He has no belief in the idea of equality and fraternity which broke 
down in the French Revolution and led to one of the most cruel 
of despotisms and an eta of great wars. On the contrary, he 
takes all past experience as his guide, he recognises the impos- 
sibility of paying wages without capital to provide the money. 
He is therefore of no tiind to follow the example of the present 
Government in driving capital out of the country into foreign 
investments where it employs foreign labour. He knows that to 
set labour against capital is mutually destructive to both, but to 
labour in the first instance. While the Socialist tries to adjust 
matters by a policy of levelling down, the Iniperialist is intent 
on levelling up. 

On such lines did the present Member for Bermondsey 
conduct his campaign. A man of the people, who served his 
apprenticeship to the leather trade and then worked at it 
for nearly forty years, he has the whole Imperial case at his 
fingers’ ends, and can compare favourably in his exposition of 
it on the platform with graduates of the Universities, who have 
attained distinction at the Bar and in the House of Commons. 
Accompanying him from meeting to meeting, sometimes two or 
three in an evening, one wondered how he became what he is. 
Gifted with a commanding presence, he is aided by an absolutely 
magnificent voice, which, when he lets it go, can fill a great hall 
with waves of sound. As one listens one wonders further why 
the owner of this voice did not make a fortune on the operatic 
stage. But he has made no fortune; he has worked not for his 
own advancement, but for the people among whom he was born 
and among whom he has always lived. Not only was he 4 
Chamberlainite before Mr. Chamberlain—against whom he stood 
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as a Fair Trader twenty years agzo—but he has répreserited his 
neighbours for many years on the old Vestries, on the hew Muni- 
cipal Councils, on the School Boards, and on the London County 
Council. So he knows themi as no one else does, and they know 
him and trust him thoroughly. It would be hard to exaggerate 
the esteem in which he is held and the popularity he enjoys, 
harder still to estimate the extent to which his victory was due 
to these feelings. But his personality must have been worth 
many hundreds of votes; perhaps enough to turn the scale, cer- 
tainly more than any candidate from outside—however able, 
however sound in the cause—could have obtained. Though it is 
part of the Metropolis, Bermondsey is a vety locally minded 
region ; it likes to have a Member of Parliament whom it can 
address, without offence, as “ Jack,’ and there is no other man 
in the country who fulfils this requirement. In addressing the 
voters Mr. Dumphreys did not lay much stress on thé question 
of National Defence, twin sister as it is to Tariff Reform. Though 
quite solid about the former, he preferred to concentrate attention 
on the latter and to what it offers in the way of employment to 
men whose need for this is great. 

“My remedy for unemployment is employment,” was his 
watchword often repeated. This condensed thought was realised 
and understood at once; the shorter the formula the better it is. 
To weary one’s hearers with long-winded explanations which they 
have difficulty in following is fatal. With a shrewd understanding 
of this, the voters of Bermondsey were spared tedious citations 
from figures, such as the Board of Trade Returns of Exports and 
Imports.. Minds accustomed to think in sixpences and shillings 
are otily bewildered when they are called upon to consider 
balances struck in millions of pounds. The average man can no 
more follow such statements than he can realise the distance at 
which we livefrom the sun; he listens to them with indifference, 
perhaps with a latent consciousness of the old saying that figures 
can be made to prove anything. Almost the only statistics used 
were those which bear on the simple facts of daily life, and 
especially on the rapid growth of unemployment since the present 
Government took office. Next to Tariff Reform, and what may 
be expected from it, Mr. Dumphreys dwelt on denominational 
education, of which he is a strong advocate, maintaining the 
necessity of religious teaching in such form as the parent selects. 
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Only once did his opponents move him to indignation. A clergy- 
man of the Church of England publicly announced that his topic 
on the Sunday before the Election would be, “If Christ stood for 
Bermondsey”; and a Wesleyan Minister followed suit thus: “If 
Jesus Christ had a vote for Bermondsey.” Reading these notices 
from the platform, Mr. Dumphreys deplored such action in a 
political contest, and he roundly denounced it as gross blasphemy 
With his audience he dealt quite openly. The Irish vote is a strong 
factor in Bermondsey ; though no one knew how it might go, it 
was known to be sufficient to determine the result of the poll. 
But when a question was handed to the candidate—‘ Will you 
vote for Home Rule for Ireland ?’—he did not hesitate a moment 
to pick phrases or think of trimming. He said he could answer 
this question in one word, and the room instantly resounded with 
a vast stentorian “‘No.” Nor was a sense of humour lacking. 
At a great meeting in the Town Hall on the eve of the Election, 
Mr. Dumphreys declared himself a better man for Bermondsey 
than the other two put together. Challenged from the gallery to 
explain this, he said he had a vote for Bermondsey and could vote 
for himself; neither of the others had a vote—they did not belong 
to the place as he did. The only disagreeable incident in the 
campaign was the rowdiness at one meeting, which had been packed 
with roughs from other parts of London who refused the speakers 
a hearing. Against this organised obstruction Mr. Dumphreys 
stood up manfully and good-naturedly for nearly an hour, but it 
was impossible even for his voice to contend against the uproar. 
Never did man fight a battle more squarely, never was victory 
more honourably earned. This notice of it would be incomplete 
without mention of the good services rendered by the local 
leaders of Unionist opinion. Though their names do not come 
before the public as do those of the speakers, though they have no 
such eloquence as the Member for Grimsby delighted his audience 
with on the eve of the Election, their quiet spade-work inces- 
santly carried on has had much to do with the result. And a 
word of acknowledgment is due to workers from other parts of 
London, who made a house-to-house canvass of the electors, by 
whom they were well received. 

What Bermondsey has done the rest of England will soon be 
called upon to do, and it is on England the issue of the General 
Election turns. With Ireland Nationalist, Wales Radical, and 
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Scotland—despite Lord Rosebery’s influence—but half-convinced, 
the turnover of seats necessary to displace our present misrulers 
will have to be obtained in the English Counties and Boroughs, 
especially inthe Metropolis. Many of these resemble Bermondsey, 
and so from what happened there we may draw some lessons for 
immediate use. In the first place, we have learned that for a 
constituency of handworkers one who has himself been a hand- 
worker is far preferable to a headworker. If he be a local man 
so much the better, but in any case he can talk to the people in 
the language and the style to which they are accustomed. How 
incumbent it is on the Unionist Party to take a leaf out of the 
Labour and Nationalist book and provide brain power with the 
sinews of war is only now becoming recognised. The House of 
Commons resembles the cavalry regiments, entrance to which is 
impossible without private means. But as the rich subaltern is 
not of necessity the best soldier, so a man’s value in the House 
of Commons is not to be gauged by the balance at his bankers. 
The expense of contesting a seat is generally regarded as from 
five hundred to a thousand pounds, and some hundreds a year 
have to be spent by any Member of Parliament in keeping up 
the register and on personal expenses, apart from the shameless 
bleeding by his constituents to which his position often exposes 
him. It takes an income of at least a couple of thousand a year 
to face this kind of thing, and the number of men who have this 
together with the far more necessary qualifications of brains, 
character and education, islimited. Thus the Unionist candidates 
for Parliament have to be chosen from so small a circle that very 
often they are not chosen at all; they are accepted, faute de 
mieux, as they offer themselves. Sometimes support has to be 
promised to a successful speculator of Semitic or Teutonic 
origin who has made money on the Rand or in the City, and 
whose mere appearance on the platform to represent the Imperia] 
idea is sufficient to make Englishmen worthy of the name 
prefer his opponent who is an Englishman. The combination of 
brains and money is what we want; our fathers had it in the old 
days of the Close Boroughs whose patrons frequently did the 
country good service by nominating suitable men, on whose 
abilities and character they could rely, for seats in Parliament. 
Said the Tichborne claimant forty years ago: “Some folks have 
got brains and some folks have got money ; them as has got the 
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brains has got to live on them as has got the money.” We can 
apply this doctrine in another form, A fund such asthe Standard 
suggests should be put up by wealthy Unionists who are not pre- 
pared to enter Parliament, to provide for the sustenance in it of 
other Unionists who lack the means necessary for entrance but 
who have the necessary brains. Such sustenance, drawn from 
such a source, would involve no sense of personal obligation to an 
individual donor. No man of self-respect would care to be a dog 
led on a string the end of which was in somebody else's hand. 
He who would do this would not be worth having in such a posi- 
tion of responsibility as a Member of Parliament holds. But it 
eould, and should, be arranged the other way, which would involve 
no risk of self-respect and would make the Parliamentary life a 
career open to all the talents on the Unionist side as it is on 
other sides. 

As with money, so with education. It does not matter 
whence it comes. The present writer can claim friendship with 
one who lives not many miles from Bermondsey and arrived at 
Tariff Reform by his own intuition thirty years ago. All the 
education given him was by his mother in the evenings on the 
kitchen-table when supper was cleared away, But he has Adam 
Smith and Stuart Mill at his fingers’ ends to-day; he can tell 
you exactly where they were right and where they were wrong; 
he has all the political leaders of to-day accurately gauged, and 
he can speak quite well enough in public to carry conviction. 
Speaking with knowledge, it can be said he has done more for 
Tariff Reform in his constituency than any one else there. There 
are plenty more of his kind, much better fitted to plead for the 
Imperial cause before a working-class audience than the average 
graduate of the Universities. In constituencies in good circum- 
stances the question of Imperial Defence and the compulsory train- 
ing of the young men to arms will be regarded by all who may read 
this as of equal importanee to the cause of Tariff Reform. There 
is, indeed, something rotten in the state of England if we pay no 
heed to the sound of the rivet-hammers in naval dockyards 
beyond the North Sea while Socialism and the war of class 
against class is being preached by such self-advertisers as Messrs. 
Bernard Shaw, George, and Churchill, 

We are threatened from without as well as from within, 
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and the danger from without is the greater. For in Socialism 
there is not much at present, however noisy are those who 
form its advocates. At the General Election of 1906 it 
obtained 20 per cent. of the votes in London, but only 4 
_ per cent. of them in the United Kingdom. Though practically 
identified with the Labour Party, it received a crushing blow at 
the London Coynty Council Election of 1907, and this was 
repeated at the Municipal Elections last month. At the Ber- 
mondsey Election the Socialist received but one-third of the 
support given to the Imperialist, and obtained but 16 per cent. 
of the total votes cast. But the theory is being widely dis- 
seminated by people very much in earnest, who fail to see how 
much worse is their remedy than the disease which they deplore 
—the lack of work—and they can be best met by their own 
methods of house-to-house visits. If some of the retired officers 
and men of business, who spend their time talking to each other 
of the sins of the Government and the spread of Socialism, 
would take to fighting it instead of abusing it, they would do 
more good. If such men would devote an evening or two each 
week to making acquaintance with their poorer neighbours, 
taking a street or two each as district visitors do, they would do 
much to prepare the way for the success of Unionist candidates 
at elections. And when these take place, and the chairman and 
the speakers find the proceedings blocked by the disorderly 
vehemence of the Socialist interrupter, let it be remembered that 
he is often no more than the Lazarus of an obsolete Political 
Heonomy. Cobden ruined the landed interest, though he declared 
he would do nothing of the kind; he crippled the farmer, whom 
he drove te reduce the number of his labourers, These were 
tempted to the towns by higher wages paid before industries 
were crippled. But now bad times have come, and the dumping 
of foreign manufactures causes many of our works to be closed, 
the men once employed there—sons or grandsons of the old 
agricultural labourers—are thrown homeless and hopeless on the 
streets. It may be your interrupter is an unemployable as 
well as an unemployed. But give him the benefit of the 
doubt, and abide in the hope that under a new and better 
order of things he may become a less offensive person and q 
better citizen. CuarLes A. W, 
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THE Souvenirs of Mme. Louise-Elizabeth Vigée-Lebrun were 
published in 1835-37, when she was more than eighty. One of 
her English reviewers, who, though unacquainted with her him- 
self, must have known those who knew her, describes her as a 
‘most delightful old lady.” “She is still,” he says—quoting a 
common friend—“‘ gifted with all the qualities of her youth; her 
conversation is rendered still more interesting from having read 
and seen a great deal, and she is one of the happiest specimens 
of those good times, when grace, affability, and polished manners 
were appreciated in society.’ The words suggest a type more 
familiar a hundred years agothan now. One thinks instinctively 
of Mme. du Deffand and Lady Hervey, of the Miss Berrys, of 
Mme. D’Arblay and her venerable friend Mrs. Delany. The type, 
it is true, is more French than English;* but it is always dis- 
tinguishable for its good breeding and good nature, its social 
charm, and its fund of anecdote. To this class Mme. Lebrun 
belongs—with a difference which is in her favour. For while the 
ladies specified, with the exception of Mme. D’ Arblay, relied exclu- 
sively upon their conversational talents and traditions, Mme. 
Lebrun was also a portrait-painter of note, whose works are 
numerous and well esteemed. Her picture of herself and her 
daughter, and her delightful Girl with the Muff, both in the Louvre, 
are among the classics of the studio; her Paix qui raméne I’ Abond- 
ance, in the same collection, is a triumph in its allegorical kind; 
and her Chapeau de Paille, at the National Gallery, no unworthy 


-* * Tt may be noted that, of the English ladies here named, four had been 
especially susceptible to French influences, H. F. Chorley frankly compared 
the Berrys to “ancient French women.” Gibbon speaks of Lady Hervey’s 
“preference and even affectation of the manners, the language, and the 
literature of France”; and Fanny Burney married a Frenchman, 
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pendant to the famous Rubens by which it was prompted.* Her 
personal charms, as it shows, were considerable; and she had 
marked ability as a musician, a vocalist, and an amateur actor. 
She is moreover a most attractive memoir writer. She has 
plenty to say, and says it in an easy and unpretentious way. 
Her style impresses you with its sincerity; and if occasionally 
she speaks of herself, her egotism is not the self-conscious com- 
placency of Mme. de Genlis, but rather the frank expression of a 
candour which has nothing to conceal. 

Her recollections, which at first take the form of letters to her 
“bien bonne amie,” Princess Kourakin, and, after that lady’s 
death, are continued as Souvenirs, begin with her childhood. Born 
in April 1755, she was the only daughter of Louis Vigée, a painter 
of modest pretensions, and of his wife Jeanne Maissin. Of Louis 
Vigée, a follower at some distance of Watteau and the pastellist 
Latour, only two anecdotes remain, of which one is popular 
enough to have been attributed to others. Noticing, with some 
impatience, that a lady sitter was grimacing vigorously to make 
her mouth seem smaller, he observed drily that, if she preferred 
it, he could depict her without any mouth at all. Another thing 
his daughter records is of graver significance. Returning on one 
occasion from a dinner-party where he had met Diderot, d’ Alem- 
bert and Helvétius, he observed despondingly to his wife, that 
from what he could learn “the world would soon be turned upside 
down.” This depressing forecast, which Mme. Lebrun was after- 
wards so painfully to verify, must have been uttered before 1768, 
for in the May of that year he died. He left his family, which 
included a son born ten years before, so ill-provided for that his 
widow, a handsome woman, felt constrained to marry again 
(“se vit obligée de se remarier”); and she married disastrously. 
Her second husband, supposed a rich jeweller, proved a miser- 
able skinflint, who, not content with denying the necessaries of 
life to those dependent on him, put the crown to his sordid 
economies by wearing his predecessor’s clothes, without even 
altering them to fit him. His step-daughter, by this time thir- 
teen or fourteen, and already becoming remarkable for her natural 
artistic gifts, seems to have felt this latter indignity even more 

* Susanna Fourment, also at Trafalgar Square. It may be added that Mme. 


Lebrun’s is a true chapeau de paille ; that in the Rubens is obvious felt (poil ?), 
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acutely than the fact that he also remorselessly impounded her 
earnings. But this was not all. Conceiving (like the Arnolphe 
he was !) that his wife and step-daughter were too attractive to 
the fldneurs of the Champs Elysées, he transported them for the 
‘week-ends to a dilapidated bicoque, or country-box, at Chaillot, 
where, had it not been for the compassionate friends who occa- 
sionally took her on expeditions to Sceaux, Marly-le-Roi and other 
show-places in the neighbourhood, Mlle. Vigée must have died of 
dulness. By the time she was twenty she had painted several 
portraits; and a well-timed presentation to the French Academy 
of posthumous likenesses of La Bruyére and the Abbé Fleury pro- 
cured her not only the official thanks of that body, but a personal 
visit from its secretary, d’Alembert—‘‘a dry and cold little man, 
exquisitely polite.’ Five months later, and moved thereto 
mainly by the desire to escape from her “‘wvilain beau-pére,” she 
married, almost as unfortunately as her mother. Her husband, 
a son of Pierre Lebrun,and himself a painter picture-dealer, was, 
it is true, not unagreeable. But he was also a man of dissolute 
habits, and a gambler to boot, in which latter capacity he dis- 
sipated his wife’s earnings with so little compunction that, when 
she quitted France a dozen years later—although, in the interval, 
she had made more than a million of francs—she could scarcely 
command an income of twenty. The pair had one daughter, 
born in February 1780, and often painted by her mother. There 
was not much romance in all this; but with such sentimentalities 
Mme. Lebrun had, fortunately for herself, been unfamiliar, since 
it was not until after her marriage that she was allowed to read 
her first roman, Richardson’s Clarissa. 

By 1776, the year of that marriage, she had nevertheless be- 
come well known as an artist, and her modestatelier in the large 
house where M. Lebrun had his showrooms, was often crowded by 
aristocratic sitters and visitors. Her hushand, greedy of further 
gain, persuaded her to take pupils. She was, however. far too 
young to manage students often much older than herself, and the 
plan did not succeed. By-and-by royalty added itself to her 
distinguished clients. In this same year 1776 one of her sitters 
was Monsieur,” the King’s brother, afterwards. Louis XVIII, 
who, in addition to the small talk in which he excelled, was wont 

to enliven his séances by singing, much out of tune, songs that 
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were sometimes as much out of taste. “How do you think I 
sing, Mme. Lebrun?” he one day inquired. ‘‘ Like a Prince, 
Monseigneur !”’ was the discreet and admirable reply. As time went 


on, Mme. Lebrun painted all the royal family, with the exception 
of M. d’Artois. But her favourite and most frequent model was 
the Queen, who first sat to herin 1779. Her description of that 
unfortunate lady, then in the full splendour of her youth and 
beauty, is doubly valuable, not only as the report of a sympa- 
thetic admirer, but also—as regards her personal appearance— 
of an ‘‘expert”’ observer: 


Marie-Antoinette was tall, admirably proportioned, and plump without being 
too muchso. Her arms were superb ; her hands small and perfectly formed ; her 
feet charming. She walked better than any woman in France, carrying her 
head very high, with a majesty that announced a Sovereign in the midst of her 
court, and yet without in any way by that majesty modifying her habitually 
gentle and benevolent aspect. ., . Her features were not at all regular; she 
inherited from her family the long and narrow oval peculiar to the Austrian 
nation. Her eyes were by no means large; their colour was almost blue; her 
expression was mild and agreeable; her nose clear-cut and pretty; and her 
mouth was not too large, though the lips were somewhat full. But the most 
remarkable thing in her face was her magnificent complexion. Never have I 
seen any so brilliant, and brilliant is the word, for her skin was so transparent 
that it took no shade. . . . As to her conversation, it would be difficult for me 
to give an idea of all its grace, and all its amenity; I do not think Queen 
Marie-A ntoinette ever missed an opportunity of saying something agreeable to 
those who had the honour to approach her. 


At one of these sittings, Mme. Lebrun ventured to observe 
upon the advantage in dignity which the Queen enjoyed from her 
manner of holding her head—a compliment which drew from her 
the smiling answer, “‘ If I were not Queen, they would say I had 
an insolent air—would they not?’’ Upon another occasion, the 
artist endeavoured to persuade her to part her hair in the middle, 
so as to lessen the exceptional height of her forehead—a device 
which had been successfully adopted by the beautiful Duchess 
de Grammont-Caderousse. But Marie Antoinette laughingly 
refused. ‘* I should be the last to follow this fashion,” she said, 
“for I don’t wish it to be reported that I invented it to hide my 
high forehead.” Mme. Lebrun often painted her subsequently, 
the best-known example being the group now at Versailles, in 
which she appears with Mme. Royale, the first Dauphin, and 
the baby Due de Normandie, later the ill-fated Louis XVII, 
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Aiter the Dauphin’s death in 1789, the Queen could not endure 
to look at the picture; and it was put out of sight, a circumstance 
to which, in the troublous times to come, it probably owed its 
preservation, as it would certainly have been slashed to ribbons 
by one mob or another. Mme. Lebrun’s last likeness of the 
Queen was posthumous, being a memory portrait which she sent 
from Mittau in 1800 to the Duchess d’Angouléme. 

But we must return to Mme. Lebrun herself. In 1782 her 
husband carried her to Flanders, where at Brussels she visited 
the famous gallery of the Prince de Ligne, and where her studies 
of Rubens set her upon emulating the afore-mentioned Chapeau 
de Paille, which had not then left Antwerp for its English home. 
In 1783, Joseph Vernet, who, after her father’s death, had always 
been her friend and counsellor, proposed her as a Member of the 
Academy of Painting ; and after some slight opposition, she was 
elected, her diploma-picture being that Paix qui raméne  Abun- 
dance in the Louvre, to which reference has already been made. 
In September of the same year she was one of the favoured few 
who witnessed, in M. de Vaudreuil’s great room at Gennevilliers, 
the preliminary performance of the afterwards celebrated 
Mariage de Figaro—a work which, looking to the random shafts 
which it levelled at the Court, no good courtier could regard as 
other than “ill-conceived.” And this brings us to another aspect 
of her abilities. Long before, her growing social reputation had 
earned her a visit of curiosity from that mére des philosophes 
and rival of Mme. du Deffand, Mme. Geoffrin; and by this date 
she had practically a salon of her own—a salon which the 
Chevalier de Champcenetz, mouthpiece of malice as he was, chose 
to describe as censurably sumptuous. “Mme. Lebrun,” he 
wrote, “has gilded panels. She lights her fire with bank-notes; 
and only burns aloe-wood.”” As a matter of fact, her apart- 
ments were restricted to a little antechamber, and a bedroom 
doing duty as a sitting-room. Buthither she contrived to attract 
the pick of her contemporaries. Court and town, grandes dames 
and grands seigneurs, men of mark in letters and the arts, all 
flocked—she tells us—to her réunions. Lekain, with his terrible 
eye-brows; Talma, as yet but an awkward jewne premier; Grétry 
and Sacchini, composers; Garat and Mme. Todi, singers ; violinists 
such as Viotti, Maestrino, and Prince Henry of Prussia; pianists 
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such as Hullmandel and Cramer the elder; poets like Lebrun- 
Pindare and the French Virgil, Delille—alternated with countesses 
and actresses, artists and petits-maitres, in short, with everything 
that Paris could produce in the way of wit and talent. Of these, 
again, a favoured few were admitted to a subsequent supper of a 
simple and primitive kind which lasted until midnight. A fowl, 
a fish, a dish of vegetables and a salad generally made up the 
ménu ; and if there was not enough, the guests were still con- 
tented. When chairs failed, they cheerfully sat upon the floor ; 
and sometimes, as in the case of the Marshal de Noailles, who 
was exceedingly old and unwieldy, found it difficult to get up 
again. 

One of these informal gatherings, the so-called “Greek 
supper,” obtained an unsolicited notoriety. Sitting one evening 
in expectation of her first guests, and listening to her brother’s 
reading of the Abbé Barthélemy’s just-published Voyage du Jeune 
Anacharsis en Gréce, it presently occurred to her to give an Attic 
character to her little entertainment. The cook was straightway 
snmmoned, and ordered to prepare, secundum artem, a specially 
classic sauce * for the eel and pullet of the evening. Some 
Etruscan vases were borrowed from a compliant collector on the 
premises ; a large’ screen was decorated with drapery for a back- 
ground; and the earliest comers, several pretty women, were 
hastily costumed @ la grecque out of the studio wardrobe. 
Lebrun-Pindare, arriving opportunely, was at once unpowdered, 
divested of his side curls, crowned as Anacreon with a property 
laurel-wreath, and robed in a purple mantle belonging to the 
Count de Parois, the accommodating owner of the pottery. The 
Marquis de Cubiéres (who must not be confused with his con- 
temptible brother, Dorat-Cubiéres), following next, was speedily 
Hellenised, and made to send for his guitar, which his taste for 
the antique had apparently already prompted him to gild like a 
lyre. Other guests were similarly translated. For Mme. Lebrun 
herself, it needed but the addition of a chaplet of flowers and a veil 
to her customary white dress, to convert her into the Aspasia of 
the minute; and when, at ten, M.de Vaudreuil and M. de Boutin 


* It was probably some variation of grated cheese, garlic, vinegar and leek 
(Barthélemy, vol. ii. ch. 25, has a most learned account Des Maisons et des 
Repas des Athéniens.) 
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arrived for supper, they were amazed to find themselves in a 
company of latter-day Athenians, singing a chorus of Gluck to 
the accompaniment of the golden guitar of Cubiéres. A supplé- 
ment had been made to the regulation bill-of-fare in the form of 
'a@ cake confected with currants and honey; and a flask of old 
Cypriot wine, which had been a present, completed the illusion. 
Lebrun-Pindare recited a selection of his own translations from 
Anacreon, and the proceedings passed off with triumphant 
success. Taough the hostess wisely refrained from any attempt 
to repeat this fortunate impromptu, her circumspection did not 
prevent rumour from exaggerating its details. At Versailles, 
the ‘‘Supper in the Manner of the Ancients” was said to have 
cost twenty thousand francs. This—on the principle of the 
“Three Black Crews”—at Rome became forty; at Vienna, 
sixty; and at St. Petersburg, eighty thousand. Naturally, the 
frugal King grumbled at such reckless prodigality. But the 
Marquis de Cubiéres, who had been present, wasable to reassure 
him. Asa matter of fact, the entire expense had not exceeded 
fifteen francs. 

Anacreon’s wreath had last been used for a picture of the 
young Prince Lubomirski, which, with the publication of 
Anacharsis, fixes the year of the above incident as 1788—the 
year before the taking of the Bastille. By this date public 
opinion was in a ferment, and people everywhere were either 
dreading or desiring the coming cataclysm. Calumnies and 
scandals of all sorts were afloat, and, as a prominent personage, 
Mme. Lebrun did not escape them. She had already, without 
the slightest ground, been accused of being the mistress of 
Calonne, the contréleur-général ; she had been also accused, with 
equal injustice, of letting Boucher’s pupil, Ménageot, paint her 
pictures; * and as time went on, her intimate relations with the 
Court rendered her an object of suspicion to the populace. She 
was repeatedly threatened, and finally, owing to perpetual 
alarms, which made it difficult for her to pursue her profession 
with security, she prepared to quit France. Her decision 
was confirmed by seeing the famous Pamela (afterwards Lady 
Edward Fitzgerald) careering on horseback through the Paris 


* Ménageot’s masterpiece, in an entirely different manner, is the well- 
known Death of Leonardo da Vinci, 
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streets, followed by two grooms in the Orleans livery, and ap- 
plauded by an excited mob, crying exultingly, “‘ Void, voila celle 
quil nous faudratt pour reine/” This, she naturally thought, 
portended the end of all things; and, terrified exceedingly, made 
ready to take flight for Rome. Acting on the advice of two 
friendly national guards, she decided to travel, not in her own 
carriage, but in the diligence. Her daughter, then nine years 


old, and her daughter’s governess, accompanied her—M. Lebrun | 


remaining behind. Disguised as common people, they started at 
midnight on the very day the mob had conducted the King and 
Queen from Versailles to Paris. Their chief fellow passengers 
were a malodorous thief, who openly boasted of his robberies; 
and a red-hot Grenoble Jacobin, who, whenever the crowd 
stopped the coach for news from the capital, declaimed violently 


against the Boulanger and the Boulangére—i.e., Louis XVI. and | 


the Queen. What was worse, tnis ferocious demagogue had seen 
Mme. Lebrun’s picture of herself and child in the Salon, though 
fortunately he did not recognise her. But she was recognised 
as soon as she had fairly crossed the frontier at Pont Beau- 
voisin, and set foot in Savoy. Climbing Mont Cenis, a postilion 
accosted her. ‘‘ Madame should take a mule,” said he; *‘ walk- 
ing is too fatiguing for a lady like herself.’’ She answered that 
she was a workwoman, well accustomed to walk. But the pos- 
tilion knew better. ‘* You are Mme. Lebrun,” he rejoined, ‘‘ who 
paints beautifully, and we are all rejoiced to know you are far 
irom those wicked people.” 

To follow Mme. Lebrun’s wanderings for the next few years 
in anything like detail would be impracticable. Wherever she 
went she found friends. At Turin she was welcomed by the 
engraver Porporati, whom she had known at Paris. Porporati’s 
account of art in the town, where he was a professor, was not 
encouraging, since he told her that a very great personage, learn- 
ing his occupation, had brought him a sealto cut! At Parma she 
was entranced by the Notte of Correggio, afterwards for a time at 
Paris, and now at Dresden. She seems to have been profoundly 
impressed, not only by Correggio himself, whose influence is 
thought to be discernible in her subsequent works, but by the 
superiority of Christian themes to Pagan fables. Passing through 
Modena she came to Bologna, where, at that time, the French 
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were only allowed to remain onenight. She wasin despair, when a 
papal functionary, garbed in black like Beaumarchais’ “‘ Bartholo,” 
arrived to announce that she might stay as long as she pleased. 
What was more, the Bolognese made her a Member of their Academy 


and Institute. This was in November 1789. From Bologna she 


proceeded to Florence, revelling in the Pitti Palace; from Florence, 
to Rome. Like some other travellers, she was disappointed with 
the Tiber. At Rome she found her old friend Ménageot, now 
Director of the Academy of St. Luke, to which her own father 
had belonged. Here Girodet was already distinguished; and she 
was presented by the students with the palette of the last of the 
Drouais, David’s pupil, Jean Germain, the painter of that Marius 
at Minturne which won the praise of Goethe. Drouais had died 
at three-and-twenty in the preceding year. At Rome, too, she 
visited Angelica Kauffmann, one of whose pictures she had ad- 
mired at Florence. ‘‘ Miss Angel,” at this date, was about fifty ; 
but, although re-married, had never quite recovered the shock 
of her first ill-omened alliance with the impostor, de Horn. 
Her visitor found her amiable, clever, and thoroughly in- 
structed in her art, but without a particle of enthusiasm. 
Mme. Lebrun had many sitters at Rome, and she remained there 
eight months, when she removed to Naples. At Naples she 
spent most of her evenings at the Russian Ambassador’s. She 
also saw much of the English Ambassador, Sir William Hamilton ; 
and painted, in the character of a Bacchante, a portrait of Emma 
Hart, afterwards his wife. At Naples also she produced one of 
her best portraits—that of the composer, Giovanni Paisiello. 
From Naples she went back to Rome, and then once more 
returned to Naples. Finally she quitted the Eternal City, in 
tears, passing successively to Florence again, to Venice, to Milan, 
and eventually to Vienna, where, in 1793, she heard from her 
brother of the deaths cf Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. 

At Vienna, where for a space Mme. Lebrun made her home 
near Marie-Antoinette’s former friend, the Duchess de Polignac, 
whose death from grief followed hard upon that of the Queen, 
she continued to reside, engaged, amongst other things, upon a 
portrait of the beautiful Princess of Lichtenstein as Iris. Con- 
cerning this performance it may be mentioned, as indicative of 
the curious delicacy of those days, that strong objection was made 
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by the model’s friends to her being represented with bare feet. 
So much was this regarded as an artistic oversight, that the 
prince, her husband, as a concession to criticism, was accustomed 
to place under the portrait an elegant pair of shoes, which 
he pretended must have fallen off. In April 1795, after a stay 
in Austria of two years and a half, Mme. Lebrun determined to 
go to Russia. She had every hope that a sojourn in a capital so 
friendly to the arts as St. Petersburg, would speedily complete 
the fortune she hoped to secure before she went back to her 
native country, then on the eve of the Directoire; and she had, 
moreover, been led to believe that she would be favourably 
received by Catharine II., to whom she was introduced by the 
French Ambassador, Esterhazy. This is how she describes the 
Empress, then sixty-seven, and not far from her death: 


I was at first extremely surprised to find her very small [a surprise which 
she subsequently experienced on her first sight of Napoleon]. I had pictured 
her to myself as a prodigiously large woman, as great as her renown. She was 
very stout; but she had still a fine face, to which her white hair, turned up, 
made an admirable frame. Genius seemed to sit on her broad and very high 
forehead. Her eyes were soft and keen; her nose exactly Grecian; her colour 
excessively high, and her physiognomy very mobile. She said to me at once in 
a voice full of kindness, but nevertheless somewhat thick, “I am charmed, 
Madame, to receive you here; your reputation has preceded you. I am very 
fond of the arts, painting especially. I am not a connoisseur, but an amateur.” 
Everything she added during this interview, which lasted some time, with 
regard to her desire that I should like Russia well enough to make a long stay 
there, bore the impress of so great a benevolence that my timidity disappeared, 
and when I took leave of her Majesty, I was completely reassured. 


But she had committed one terrible crime in the eyes of Ester- 
hazy. She had neglected to kiss the Empress’s hand, which had 
been specially ungloved for the purpose! 

““C’est vraiment une bonne femme,” had said the Count de 
Choiseul-Gouffier, referring to Catharina Alexiewna. Mme. 
Lebrun, remembering history, had found some difficulty in 
accepting the epithet. But the Empress treated her with uni- 
form kindness, and even indulgence, and she certainly saw her 
best side. She painted the Grand Duchesses Alexandrina and 
Helen, Paul’s daughters; and the beautiful Grand Duchess 
Klizabeth, afterwards the wife of the Emperor Alexander. She 
was to have painted Catharine herself, and the day for the first 
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sitting had been fixed a week later, when apoplexy, precipitated, 
it may be, by the failure of the negotiations for the marriage 
of Alexandrina to the young King of Sweden—put an end to 
everything. The “eccentric” * Emperor Paul succeeded to the 
throne; and Mme. Lebrun gives a graphic picture, as seen from 
her window, of that extraordinary double funeral in which the 
disinterred ashes of the new autocrat’s father were buried by 
the body of his mother: 


The time of the ceremony came: the coffin of Peter III., on which his son 
had placed a crown, was transported pompously next to that of Catherine, and 
both were then borne together to the citadel, that of Peter going first, for Paul 
desired to cast a slight upon his mother’s remains. ... The coffin of the 
deceased Emperor was preceded by a guardsman, clad from head to foot in gold 
armour [who afterwards died of fatigue]. The one who went before that of 
the Empress wore only steel; and the assassins of Peter III., by his son’s 
order, were compelled to bear his pall. Paul followed the procession on foot, 
bare-headed, with his wife, and the entire court, who were very numerous, and 
in deep mourning. The ladies had long trains, and were enveloped in huge 
black veils. In this guise, they had to walk through the snow, in bitter 
weather, to the fortress, which is a long way off, on the other side of the Neva. 
At the return, some of the ladies I saw were nearly dying of cold and fatigue. 


The accession of Paul made little difference in Mme. Lebrun’s 
plans, and she continued to reside in Russia, where she had 
opulent clients. The St. Petersburg Academy elected her to its 
body, a circumstance which incidentally acquaints us with the 
rather extraordinary costume adopted by lady members. This, 
she says, consisted of a riding-habit (“habit damazone’’), a little 
violet vest, a yellow petticoat, and a black-feathered hat. But 
about this time she suffered her worst misfortune since her 
marriage. Her daughter, whom she idolised as Mme. de Sévigné 
did Mme. de Grignan, fell in love with an entirely second-rate 
and penniless M. Nigris. After exhausting all arguments, the 
consent of M. Lebrun, then in Paris, was obtained, and the 
marriage portion swallowed up the bulk of Mme. Lebrun’s Rus- 
sian savings. As she had feared, the marriage was not happy. 
In 1800, to restore her shattered health, she went to Moscow. 
Four months later, returning to St. Petersburg, she heard of the 
assassination of the Emperor Paul. His son and _ successor, 
AlexanderI., was well-disposed to her, and fortune seemed again 
in sight. But while she always regarded Russia as her “second 


* This is Bonaparte’s word. 
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country,” she was hungering for her first country, France. 
She had been struck off the list of emigrés ; and, after pausing at 
Berlin and Dresden, she turned at last towards Paris. 

It was in the autumn of 1801, after a twelve years’ exile, 
that Mme. Lebrun arrived at her house, No. 4, Rue du Gros- 
Chenet, where she was welcomed with tears by her brother 
and M. Lebrun. The latter, whom she had freely financed 
during her absence, had pleasingly, if expensively, decorated her 
appartement, a delicate attention which was no less than her due. 
- Nothing could however detract from the delight of once more 
touching her native soil, notwithstanding the sombre traces of 
revolution—the liberté, fraternité, ou la mort on every wall, the 
new fashion of separating the men and women in the sovrées, 
and the funereal “ black coats and black hair,” which contrasted 
so gloomily with the powder and parti-colour she remembered 
in the past. But old friends soon rallied round her. Greuze 
and Ménageot called upon her. The immediate need of a ball 
dress was speedily adjusted by making up an embroidered Indian 
muslin which had been given to her of yore by Mme. du Barry; 
the Comédie Frangaise put her on their free list; and Mme. Bona- 
parte brought her an invitation to breakfast with the First 
Consul—one of whose grand parades on the Place du Louvre 
she witnessed. Besides meeting former acquaintances, such as 
Mme. Campan, now transferred to the Bonapartes, and Delille, 
blind and feeble, but still a delightful companion, she made fresh 
ones—Ducis, the adapter of Shakespeare; Gérard, the painter 
of Mme. Récamier; the beautiful Mme. Récamier herself and 
her rival, the equally beautiful Spaniard, Thérésia Cabarrus, 
then the wife of Tallien, and later, by a third marriage, Princesse 
de Chimay. For a time the old pre-revolutionary suppers were 
revived, at which Gérard, replacing Cubiéres, sang Malbrouk— 
“like a prince.” Plays also were occasionally acted in M. Le- 
brun’s gallery. But, as time went on, Mme. Lebrun found the 
Paris of the Consulate too thickly haunted by melancholy 
memories, and she took refuge in a country house at Meudon, 
much to the advantage of her health. A return to the capital, 
however, brought back all her depression, and she resolved to 
dissipate it by travel. 

In April 1802, she left Paris for London with a companion, 
but without knowing a word of English, a defect which she 
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endeavoured to obviate by engaging an English maid. But the 
English maid did nothing all day but eat bread and butter, and 
was speedily dismissed. After travelling from Dover, with her 
diamonds in her stockings, for fear of highwaymen, she went to 
Brunet’s hotel in Leicester Square. Thence she moved into 
lodgings in Beck (?) Beak Street, and finally settled in Maddox 
Street. Her first impressions of England were not favourable. 
She had a passion for fresh air, and consequently disliked the 
foggy climate; the natives distressed her by their frigid taci- 
turnity ; she was frightened by the frequent ‘‘ boxing” in the 
streets; and appalled by the tedium of the ‘‘ routs” to which 
she was presently invited, where she was stifled in a standing 
crowd without ever getting within measurable distance of the 
hostess. Yet she must have grown gradually reconciled to her 
environment, for she stayed here three years, making many 
excursions to Bath, Brighton, Tunbridge Wells, Matlock, and so 
forth. In the Isle of Wight, which she visited with the Margravine 
of Ansbach (Lady Craven), she could almost have settled down. 
Nor did she neglect the environs of London; she went to 
Hampton Court; she watched George III. promenading the 
terrace at Windsor; she visited at Twickenham her old friend 
of Gennevilliers, M. de Vaudreuil. Vaudreuil introduced her to 
the Duke of Orleans, Louis Philippe, then living at Orleans 
House with his brothers, the Count de Beaujolais and the Duc 
de Montpensier. With the last-named, who died at Twickenham 
in 1807, she sometimes went sketching. But her memory must 
have failed her when she says that, showing her the view from 
Richmond Hill, he also showed her, in a neighbouring “ prairie,” 
the trunk of a tree under which Milton sat when he composed 
Paradise Lost. Other members of the French Royal Family 
whom she met in England were M. d’Artois, and his son, the 
Duc de Berri. She was at the theatre when in March 1804, the 
news arrived of Bonaparte’s murder at Vincennes of the last of 
the Condés, the Duc d’Enghien, and she was afterwards visited 
by his inconsolable father, the Duc de Bourbon. 

In 1804 Reynolds had been eight years dead. But Mme. 
Lebrun had ample opportunities of studying his pictures, which 
she greatly admired, particularly the Infant Samuel, perhaps 
all the more because of an anecdote which was reported to her. 
When her portrait of Calonne had come to England, Reynolds 
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went to see it at the Custom House, and to some one who com- 
mented upon its price, £3200, had generously replied that he could 
not have done it so well if they had given him £4000. In default 
of Sir Joshua, Mme. Lebrun visited West, then in the height of 
his popularity. Fox called upon her, but she missed him. She 
was more fortunate with Mrs. Siddons whom she had seen as 
“‘ Mrs. Beverley ” in the Gamester, and with whose beautiful voice 
and expressive silences she was charmed. As at Paris, she con- 
trived, in her damp Maddox Street Rooms, to have soirées, to 
which the beautiful Mme. Grassini (whom she painted) and 
Mrs. Billington, then the two best singers of English opera, lent 
the music of their voices. These entertainments must have been 
a success, for that eminent cognoscente, the Prince of Wales, was 
good enough to say that “he looked in elsewhere; but there he 
stayed,” —which reads like a recollection of a line of Prior. The 
Prince seems to have appreciated Mme. Lebrun, who painted a 
three-quarters picture of him for Mrs. Fitzherbert. His patronage 
was very useful to her, for when the other emigrés, who had not 
lived more than a year in England, were hurried back to France 
at the rupture of the Treaty of Amiens, he obtained the King’s 
permission for Mme. Lebrun to remain in this country and travel 
where she liked. No wonder that she dilates upon his handsome 
presence and becoming Apollo wig! 

It is time, however, to abridge the account, not only of Mme. 
Lebrun’s English experiences, but also of her further career. 
Shortly after Bonaparte had been proclaimed Emperor, she 
returned to France to meet her daughter, who had arrived from 
Russia—without her husband. Mme. Catalani was then the 
rage in Paris; and Mme. Lebrun found a fresh interest in a 
new exponent of Racine, Mlle. Duchesnois, to whom her brother 
had given lessons in declamation. She also painted Bonaparte’s 
sister Caroline (Mme. Murat) by command of the Emperor—a 
task not without “ tracas,” owing to the vagaries of the sitter. 
In 1808-9 she visited Switzerland, commemorating her travels 
in a sequence of letters to the Countess Potocka. Save for the 
fact that she visited Voltaire’s house at Ferney, and painted 
Mme. de Staél at Coppet as Corinne, these records are only 
mildly interesting. When she got back, she bought a little 
country house at Louveciennes, a village on the Seine, not far 
from the familiar Marly woods, and that now wrecked and ruined 
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Pavillon where she had once painted Mme. Du Barry. Here she 
usually spent eight months of the year. In 1813 M. Lebrun 
died. In 1814 she was plundered by the Allies; but with the 
later overthrow of Bonaparte and the restoration of the 
Bourbons, her life no longer touches history. In 1819, she lost 
her daughter; in 1820, her brother. After this, she made her 
last ‘‘voyage”»—to Bordeaux; and the close of her recollections 
discovers her living in tranquillity, tended carefully by two 
nieces, one of whom, Mme. J. Tripier le Franc, was an artist like 
herself. 

Mme. Lebrun’s Sowvenirs proper, as distinguished from her 
earlier letters to the Princess Kourakin, must have been written 
subsequent to 1831, when the Princess died. Probably they 
belong to 1834-35, since they refer to the death, in June of the 
latter year, of the artist, Gros, a life-long friend, whose likeness as 
a child she had painted. In 1835 she waseighty. Shestill prac- 
tised her art, for she had passed that age when she portrayed the 
legitimist Poujoulat. But her powers were waning. Jean Gigoux, 
the artist and illustrator of Gil Blas, says in his Causeries that 
her work had lost much of its ancient charm; but that she herself 
had retained all the amenity and grace, and even the gay vivacity 
of her youth. As an octogenarian she still resembled her picture 
of more than forty years before. Her salon continued to be 
assiduously frequented by beautiful women and distinguished men, 
to whom she never wearied in talking of Marie-Antoinette. Once 
Gigoux heard her exchanging reminiscences of Danton and 
Philippe-Egalité with the elder Berryer (who was also writing his 
rather dull Memoirs),as if they were speaking of yesterday. An 
editorial postscript to the Souvenirs gives a few further particulars, 
She died at Paris, in her eighty-eighth year, in the Rue St. Lazare; 
and she was buried at Louveciennes, to the old thirteenth-century 
church of which she had presented a picture of St. Geneviéve, 
which procured for her a metrical tribute from Mme. de Genlis. 
Not many of her six hundred and sixty portraits had gained har- 
bouragein the public galleries of France during her chequered life- 
time; andit was by the pious generosity of her heirs that her own 
likeness, and the Girl with the Muff, found their. final 1esting- 
place in the Louvre, 


Austin Dosson, 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN GROWING ALPINES 


Tue Alpine garden has so many votaries that a brief account of 
an experiment made this summer may not be unwelcome. Grown 
in an ordinary rockery, the smaller Alpines lose some of their 
charm by being placed so far from the eye. It is not easy to 
arrange, even in a model rockery, that every dainty treasure, a 
Tecophylea cyanocrocus or a Campanula Zoysii, shall be so placed 
that the spectator shall enjoy to the full its beauty without 
effort on his part. Then, too, in the general rockery the smaller, 
slower growing, or more delicate plants run great danger of being 
overgrown or crowded out by more vigorous neighbours. Anda 
third disadvantage is that the rockery, as commonly seen, forms 
only a too convenient hiding-place for slugs and snails and mice 
and other pests. 

These drawbacks would be minimised, if not entirely removed, 
if the surface of the rockery were raised some two feet, and if its 
position were such as to prevent overcrowding. Accordingly 
a spot was selected in the open, far from the shade and drip and 
ravenous roots of any tree; a frame, seven feet by eight feet, 
was constructed of deal planks, one inch thick and eleven inches 
wide, and these before fixing were well saturated with Antirot. 
The space enclosed was filled to the depth of eleven inches with 
common building sand, and upon this was placed a compost, also 
eleven inches deep, made up of two parts of fibrous yellow loam 
to one each of peat, leaf-mould, and coarse grit, all thoroughly 
mixed together. The centre was made somewhat higher than 
the sides. The theory is that the Alpines send down their roots 
through the top compost into the sand, which remains per- 
manently cool and moist. After the soil had settled down, 
blocks of sandstone were laid in irregularly parallel diagonal lines, 
half their depth being buried in the soil, and then the planting 
began, This was towards the end of March, It will be remem- 
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bered that this year hard frost was experienced during March and 
the early part of April. The thermometer not infrequently regis- 
tering 15° to 20° of frost. In spite of the exceptional] severity 
of the season the losses were very smal]. The plants used, as a 
-rule, were smal], but young and healthy, and to this is to be 
attributed their subsequent vigorous growth. It is true that the 
lovely fringed Gentian, G. ciliata, succumbed, but I am afraid 
there are few, if any, gardeners who have succeeded in persuad- 
ing that capricious beauty to be satisfied with English skies; but 
this was the only failure among many Gentians tried. I have not 
yet recovered from previous disappointments in growing G. bava- 
rica. I thought, some years ago, that the secret of its needs 
had been discovered; for, on digging it up in one of its native 
haunts I found, below some four or five inches of peaty loam, a 
considerable depth of silver sand. The following spring I pre- 
pared a spot as closely as possible resembling in conditions the 
ground I remembered, ordered my dozen plants from Switzerland, 
and planted them with every expectation of seeing them a sheet 
of blue. The ground was hollowed out, so as to retain the rain 
and the water I gave them, but no flowers ever rewarded the 
pains I took. G. verna to some extent consoles one; in loam 
and old mortar, hammered as tight as possible, and with lumps 
of limestone interspersed, the plant does well. By an accident it 
happened that one plant received some shelter from the sun and 
this was far the most vigorous; next year I shall try whether 
half-shade is not better than full sun. G. Kurroo, that lovely 
Himalayan, was but a mite when it was planted but is nowa 
fine healthy plant, which should flower abundantly. G. brevidens, 
its near relative, has also thriven, and G. macrophylla azurea and 
G. decumbens, if they do but fulfil the descriptions given of them, 
should be a great attraction next year. No less satisfactory are 
the Saxifrages. Fascinated by Mr. Farrer’s account of that 
lovely plant S. florulenta, I am trying it in fear and trembling— 
its bard speaks of its thriving for some three or four years, and 
then, for some inexplicable reason, dying off before sending up its 
flower-spike of rose-purple bells. No such fear haunts one with 
regard to S. Griesebachii; it has two charms, its silvery rosettes 
and its crimson bracts and flower-spikes, and is appreciated all 
the more from its flowering so early in the year. It is a plant of 
the easiest culture, and is perfectly happy in a gritty, gravelly 
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soil. Near it is 8. valdensis—he it a true species or only a form 
of S. cochlearis, it is a gem. Others that are being tried are 
S. cochlearts major, S. Burnati, S. Porte, with others but little 
known at present, as S. “Dr. Ramsay” and S. lilacina. The 
latter, though healthy, has not as yet shown its purple blooms, 
nor has it spread out as it has done at Kew. Of all the many 
groups into which Saxifrages are now divided, probably the 
Kabschia is the one that attracts most worshippers, for not only 
are the flowers in themselves lovely, but their treatment presents 
more difficulties than are met with in the Euaizoon group. An 
open situation, light limy soil, and some protection from the 
midday sun, have satisfied the wants of S. Elizabethe, S. Burseriana 
major, and S. cesia. S. media, though given full sunshine and 
abundant supplies of cold water, has been a failure so far. 
Another family that has done well is that of the Primule. It 
seemed doubtful whether it was much use trying to grow a race of 
plants that love moisture, cool air, and shade in the Thames 
Valley. True, ina shady, cool corner, the common Primrose and its 
larger form “Evelyn Arkwright,” do well enough, but the double 
forms speedily die out, and “ Pompadour”’ will not live two years. 
But their charm is so great that one could not resist making the 
experiment, and so far it has proved a great success; that, 
however, may largely be due to the abnormal summer of 1909. 
Even a plant like P. involucrata var. Munroi, which is commonly 
treated as a bog plant, has been quite satisfactory. It should never 
be omitted, both for the sake of its beauty and fragrance, and for 
the interest attaching to its introduction into England. Close 
to it is P. frondosa, nearly akin to our own native mealy primrose ; 
then comes P. capitata, giving us its glorious purple heads of 
bloom through August and September. On the sunny side, in a 
soil largely made up of granite chips, is the dainty P. minuna. 
P. marginata is planted between two rocks in limestone and 
strong loam; its leaves, with their narrow edging of silvery powder, 
are very attractive, as well as their bluish-lilac flowers. P. in- 
tegrifolia is also a lime-lover; it has smooth leaves with fringed 
edges and lilac-rose blooms. P. Allionii has flowers, mauve with 
a white eye; it requires more or less the treatment of a Ramondta 
in that it will not tolerate water settling on its leaves. P. tarol- 
ensis is as beautiful, and far easier to grow. P. spectabilis, not 
You, LIV 41 
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unworthy of its name, does well on limestone and gravel in half- 
shade among rocks. 

The Primule naturally lead one on to the Androsaces: no 
attempt has as yet been made here to grow those that are 
‘admittedly difficult, but A. sarmentosa, A. lanuginosa, A. villosa, 
A. sempervivoides, and A. Chumbyi certainly lend themselves to 
this sort of position. The two first, planted near the edge, form 
a very pretty picture as they hang down draping the wood-work, 
and indeed, all along the edge such plants should be used as 
have naturally a drooping habit; Arendria montana is also 
suitable; still better is Potentilla nitida, with its grey leaves 
and cherry-pink flowers, and its variety alba, while on the shady 
side our beautiful little native, Wahlenbergia hederacea, the ‘blue- 
flowered shamrock,” Parochetus communis, Tropwolum speciosum 
and many others will readily suggest themselves. A friend has 
suggested that holes also might be cut in the upper planks and 
suitable plants inserted; those on the sunny side would be such 
plants as Capparis spinosa, which one sees so often growing out 
of a wall in Italy, or the little Woodruff from Mount Athos, 
Asperula suberosa, or Coronilla iberica, while the Haberleas and 
Ramondias and Sazifraga Cotyledon would be grateful for the 
shade afforded on the north side. By these two methods a great 
deal might be done to minimise the undoubtedly ugly look of 
the frame. Where stone is cheap, it would be in every way 
better to use that material. - 

To return to the plants. No one would dream of leaving out 
from such a bed such treasures as the Greek Anemone, A. blanda, 
with its rare double form, if he is fortunate enough to possess it, 
or our own “Pasque Flower” A. pulsatilla, and its even more 
beautiful variety A. p. alba. When at Piora in June I hunted 
for seedlings of A. vernalis and A. alpina, and brought them 
back. They never flagged for a moment, and, helped by the 
showery weather, they bid fair to overtake plants a year older 
than themselves. What a pity it is that those who collect 
plants on their rambles so seldom content themselves with seed- 
lings, or, still better, with seeds. Were this the rule, English 
gardens would be far richer in Alpines, and much disappointment 
would be avoided, to say nothing of the gain to the locality from 
which the plants were dug up. 

In the case of the Dianthus family considerable reserve must 
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be used, if monotony is to be avoided; the colour of the flowers 
too is, in many cases, anything but attractive; but D. alpinus 
and D. neglectus must surely appeal to all, nor could one 
leave out D. Atkinsoni, which here at any rate is satisfactory, 
if it is not allowed to flower itself to death, nor D. callizonus, 
with its glaucous leaves and its pink flowers with a purple- 
white spotted zone, nor D. cinnabarinus, short-lived though it 
be, nor D. superbus, atoning for its untidy growth by its 
exquisite fragrance. D. integer is equally sweet and neater in 
growth. 

Closely allied to the Dianthus is the Silene. S. acaulis has 
always beaten me, but S. saxatilis makes an excellent substitute 
and is quite satisfactory. Every one knows and admires 
S. alpestris. A charming newcomer has arrived in S. laciniata 
Purpusi, the flowers of which are beautifully fringed, and are of 
the same attractive and unusual colour found in Loasa aurantiaca 
and Malvastrum lateritium, but having the additional element of 
beauty in its white anthers. Whether it will prove hardy or 
not remains to be seen. 

No plants have done better than the Campanulas and their 
kin. I am warned not to be too sanguine about such a plant as 
C. excisa, which at present has filled up the space allotted to it 
and invaded its neighbours’ territory, and, had not considerable 
pieces of it been taken away, it would have smothered S. Griese- 
bachit and the still more precious Lewisia cotyledon. . Apparently 
it does well as long as it can constantly supply itself with fresh 
food. C. pulloides gives no trouble here, whether planted in 
peat or in ordinary soil, and is far more vigorous than C. pulla. 
In addition to various Edraianthuses and Phyteumas, and far 
exceeding them in beauty, is the Himalayan Cyananthus lobatus. 
The colour of the flower is as good as that of the best form of 
Primula capitata. It strikes easily from cuttings taken in spring, 
but the plant should never be shifted while at rest. Seed is 
produced more abundantly if the calyx which holds the rain is 
stripped off. The plant is the more valuable as it flowers right 
on to the end of October. 

Of Buttercups I am only trying R. amplexicaulis, R. glacialis, 
which, though found only at high attitudes, seems easy of culti- 
vation, and R. kernerianus. 

Spireeas as a rule would be out of place, but S. Hacquetis and 
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S. lobata are both pretty and dwarf. The latter has bright pink 
flowers. 

The Daphnes tried are D. striata and D. eneorum, and no doubt 
D. arbuscula and D. rupestris would do equally well. Few plants 
‘possess such beauty and fragrance. | 

On half-shady spots Cyclamen hederefolium has been dibbled 
in, and, were there room, many other kinds might be added. 
Space has been found for the various shades of colour afforded by 
Papaver alpinum, white, yellow, orange, and flesh colour. Hous- 
tonia cerulea, deemed a weed in America, is ever welcome here. 
Tunica saxifraga fi. pl. is an instance of the beauty of a plant being 
enhanced by becoming double. Erodiwm chrysanthum luxuriates 
in full sun. Viola gracilis, that welcome visitor from Greece, 
already clothes a large space with its purple glory, and close by, 
in a soil mainly consisting of old mortar and shaded by rocks on 
three sides, Viola hederacea (more familiar as Erpetion reniforme) 
seems likely to prove as satisfactory as it is in its native New 
Zealand. Mertensia primuloides is a treasure indeed. The light 
edge to the flower at once renders it distinct from any other, but 
it does not seem quite happy. M. echioides, on the other hand, 
first delights and then alarms, for it throws out such vigorous 
underground stems that no small treasure is safe near it. 

Although the list of plants growing in the frame has by no 
means been exhausted, I will only mention three: Oxalis lobata, 
with its pretty golden flowers now at their best; Oxalis enneaphylla, 
which in its far distant home in the Falkland Islands falls in 
cascades of snowy whiteness over the sea clifis; and Shortia 
uniflora, a glorified edition from Japan of that beautiful 
S. galacifolia, which eluded the search of some of the best botanists 
for the best part of a century. 

I hope I haveshown that in the frame described it is possible 
to grow such a collection of rare Alpines as would delight any 
gardener. A busy man, who can give but the evening to his 
garden, could here find plenty of pleasant occupation. By col- 
lecting and sowing the seed of the rare varieties he would soon 
have a most valuable stock, which he could exchange for such 
desiderata as he coveted, and as he gained experience he might 
perchance achieve the “blue riband ” of the gardener and glory 
in the possession of a carpet of Hritrichium nanum. 


A. C. BarTHOLOMEW. 
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An Appeal 
to 
Sour Charity 
The general feeling of insecurity and 


unrest during the year 1909 has undoubtedly 
had a serious effect upon the receipts of the 


various charitable societies, and to enable 


them to meet the increasing demands upon 


their strained resources it is imperative that 
individual responsibility for the continuance 
of urgent public work should be recognised. 

It is hoped that the readers of the 
‘National Review” will spare a moment’s 
thought to the various appeals in the follow- 
ing pages and give liberally to the object of 
their sympathies. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS 


PLEASE DON’T FORGET.THE 
ORPHAN AND DESTITUTE 
_ CHILDREN 
BARNARDO'S HOMES 
THIS CHRISTMAS.-TIDE. 


£240 Needed Every Day for Food Alone. 
Contributions earnestly solicited to pay the Food Bill. Mark Gifts “* For Food Alone,” 
*,* Cheques and Money Orders payable to“ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” crossed 


same way, and remitted to the Hon. Director, WILLIAM BAKER, Esq.,M.Ay 
LL.B., 18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, London, E. 


Irish Distressed Ladies’ Fand. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Executive Committee : 


President—H.R.H. tHe Princess Lovuisz, DucHEss or ARGYLL. 
Vice-President—THE MARCHIONESS OF WATERFORD. 
Chatrman—Tug Rr. Hon. THE or Erne, K.P. 

Sir R. U. Penrosg FitzGeratp, Br. 

Hon. Treasurer—H. H. Bovuveris, Esq. 
Bankers—MeEssrs. Barciray & Co., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Manageress—Work Dep6t—Miss WittsHIRE, 7A Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W. 
Secretary—GENERAL W. M. LeEzs, 7A Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W. 


The COMMITTEE VERY EARNESTLY APPEAL for 
FUNDS for the maintenance of those ladies who were left pro- 
vided for by charges on Irish landed property, who are incapaciated 


by age or infirmity from earning a living, and who, owing to the 
non-receipt of their incomes, are in absolute poverty. 


Office and Work Depot: 7a LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON,’ S.W. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS 


Clergy Orphan Corporation 


Instituted 1749 Incorporated 1809 


Patron—His MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 
President—The LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Vice-President—Rt. Hon. LORD ALVERSTONE, G.C.M.G. 

(Lord Chief Justice of England). 
Treasurer—Rev. PREBENDARY W. BAKER, D.D. 


Boys’ School, St. Edmund’s School, Canterbury. 
Girls’ Schools, St. Margaret’s School, Bushey, Herts. Gwestfa, Manordilo, South Wales. 


Centenary of Incorporation, 1909 


What the Clergy Orphan Corporation has done in One Hundred Years: 
I. It has educated, free of charge, 2,783 Orphan Sons and Daughters of Clergymen 
in England and Wales. 
II. It has now in its Schools 253 such children. 

III. It has expended about £60,000 in Grants, Scholarships and Exhibitions, in 
sending them to the Universities, and in contributing towards premiums re- 
quired so that the boys and girls may enter a suitable occupation or profession. 

£10,000 URGENTLY NEEDED ak 
in order to discharge existing liabilities incurred in absolutely necessary structural 
improvements in the Schools. , 


The Committee earnestly ask for Subscriptions, Donations, Church Collections 
and Legacies. 
Rev. WM. CHAS. CLUFF, M.A., Organizing Secretary, 


35 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Bankers: Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross, S.W. 


London Orphan Asylum 


Instituted 1813. WATFORD. Incorporated 1845, 


Under the Patronage of HIS MAJESTY THE KING, HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


_The Managers earnestly appeal for help towards the maintenance of! the 500 Orphan and Fatherless boys and 
girls now in the School {rom all parts of the BRITISH EMPIRE, representing all professions and callings. 
7,000 such children have been maintained and educated, the majority haviug been provided with situations. 
The Society is dependent upon voluntary help for £14,000 annually. This year the 
Managers have had to borrow a very considerable sum from the Bankers. 
Annual Subscriptions from 10s. 6d., Life Subscriptions from £65 5s., and 
. DONATIONS will be gladly received. 


E. H. BOuSsFIELD, Treasurer, 
Office: 3 CROSBY SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 


ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, Chairman. 
HENRY C, ARMIGER, Secretary. 


i 


105 JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Patrons: 
HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


President : 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Bankers—COUTTS & CO., Strand, London. 
Sin EDWARD WARD, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 


Secretary—E. G. FAIRHOLME. 


Some brief particulars of the Society : 
A. The Society was founded in 1822. 
B. Its methods of procedure are Educational, Persuasive, and Punitive. 


C. Since the year 1837 it has registered 232,229 convictions, but this 
total should be multiplied tenfold if the cautions given by the Society are 
reckoned. Over 170 Inspectors are constantly employed in England and 
Wales alone, in which the Society has 620 Branches and Auxiliaries. 

D. The Society holds Annual Essay Competitions on the duty of 
kindness to animals in the schools of the Metropolis and in the country; it 
has over 500 Bands of Mercy for children and young people, and is con- 
stantly increasing this work by means of gratis Lectures and Public 
Addresses; it invites the Clergy to preach Sermons on kindness to animals 
on the 4th Sunday after Trinity; it publishes The Animal World and 
Band of Mercy monthly, besides issuing close on 200 pamphlets and leaflets 
inculcating the duty of kindness to the dumb creation. It is 


SUPPORTED ONLY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 


and the Council need every assistance to enable them to continue their 
necessary and constantly increasing work. 


Suggestions to Persons making their Wills. 


“*T give and bequeath 
to be paid to the Treasurer for the time being of THz ROYAL Society For 
THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, Established 1822; to be at the dis- 
posal of the Council for the time being of the said Society, and I direet that 
the same be paid free of legacy duty,’ 


Royal Society 
| | 


CHARITABLE APPEALS 


THE MISSIONS 
TO SEAMEN. 


Patron: 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


SEAMEN, 


Provides Seamen’s Chaplains, Centres of Spiritual and Social influence 
and wholesome recreation for Sailors and Sailor-Lads when away from 
home, in 96 Ports in every part of the world. 

#B1OOO URGENTLY NEEDED AT ONCE 
to avoid the threatened necessary curtailment of this much needed and 
important work. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by Stuart C. Keene, 
Hon. Secretary. 


Offices: 11 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


The Hospital for Women 


SOHO SQUARE, W 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1887, 


67 Beds. 5,000 In & Out Patients treated every year. 


In urgent need of Funds to pay pressing Tradesmen’s Acccunts, 
much overdue, amounting to £750. 


No Invested Capital available. Mortgage Debt £9,500. 


Immediate help earnestly asked for. ALFRED HAYWARD, 
Secretary. 
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An Appeal 
to 
Sour Charity 


The general feeling of insecurity and 
unrest during the year 1909 has undoubtedly 
had a serious effect upon the receipts of the 
various charitable societies, and to enable 
them to meet the increasing demands upon 
their strained resources it is imperative that 
individual responsibility for the continuance 
of urgent public work should be recognised. 

It is hoped that the readers of the 
“National Review” will spare a moment's 
thought to the various appeals in the follow- 
ing pages and give liberally to the object of 
their sympathies, 
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Wasuineton, November 10, 1909 


Wuat a great many people have known, and several newspapers 
have hinted at in guarded language, a weekly newspaper in New 
York has now openly announced. “It has been evident from 
the newspaper comment and report since the President’s tariff 
defence at Winona,” the Literary Digest says, ‘that many 
‘Roosevelt Republicans’ are classing President Taft, Secretary 
Ballinger, Speaker Cannon, and Senator Aldrich together as 
reactionaries, and are already beginning a campaign to renominate 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1912. As a part of this movement, Senator 
Cummins, of Iowa, is out to defeat every follower of Cannon in 
the House and elect men of the ‘progressive’ type.” 

It has been apparent to close observers that what are known 
as the ‘‘ Roosevelt Republicans” of the West—the men who have 
been fed on the strong meats of Radicalism and Socialism for the 
last seven years—liked its savour and still hunger for the flesh- 
pots. These men accepted Mr. Taft’s nomination grudgingly. 
Up to the last moment they cherished the hope that the deus ex 
machina would descend in the convention and by some miracle 
make it possible to bring about the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt. 
They only accepted Mr. Taft because he had the approval of 
Mr. Roosevelt, and with a mental attitude, as if they said: “ Walk 
warily, because you are on probation, and your judges will not 
treat you leniently. It seems we are bound to have you, but 
that makes us only the more anxious to hasten the day when we 
can without concealment show our dislike.” That day seems 
almost to have come. 

It is difficult minutely to analyse the causes of Western dis- 
satisfaction with Mr. Taft, but it is easy enough to explain the 
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reason if the truth is boldly faced; although there is almost a 
childish fear to face the facts. For the past ten years or so there 
has been a decided tendency toward Radicalism and the forma- 
tion of a well-defined Radical Party. Had Mr. Bryan been 
elected when he was nominated for the first or second time the 
Radical Party would have come into existence, and inevitably it 
would have created a strong Conservative Party in opposition. 
Mr. McKinley’s election drove the Conservatives into the Repub- 
lican ranks, many of whom did not believe in Mr. McKinley, but 
who regarded Bryanism as merely an hysterical incident and 
looked forward hopefully to the extinction of Mr. Bryan in four 
years. They were not wise enough to see that Radicalism was 
something more than one man’s propaganda or that Mr. Bryan 
was something more than a mere expression. Radicalism 
had taken deep hold, and the defeat of its prophet could not 
destroy it. 

Had Mr. McKinley lived out his second term his influence 
and example, I am sure, would have brought about him a strong 
Conservative following, and an avowed Radical Party would 
necessarily have come into being; but Mr. McKinley died, and 
Mr. Roosevelt gave greater impetus to Radicalism than even 
Mr. Bryan was able to. Mr. Bryan frankly avowed himself a 
Radical, Mr. Roosevelt never did; on the contrary, as the head 
of the Republican Party, he affected the Republican traditions 
of Conservatism; but both by temperament and as a matter 
of political expediency he saw the wisdom of playing to the 
Radicals. 


Seldom has there been in politics a more remarkable condition 
of affairs. At the time when Mr. Roosevelt was elected, four 
years ago last March, I believe that the Radicals outnumbered 
the Conservatives. Two candidates asked popular approval— 
the somewhat colourless, almost unknown, but eminently Con- 
servative, Judge Parker; and the man, then in the chair of the 
chief magistracy, who for nearly four years had made such a 
dramatic appeal to popular imagination. There never was the 
slightest doubt who would command the votes of the Radicals. 

What made the situation so remarkable was that while the 
Conservatives had confidence in Judge Parker, they had the 
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utmost fear of Mr. Bryan and his element in the Democratic 
Party; and they knew very well that if Judge Parker was elected 
Mr. Bryan could not be ignored. They pictured Judge Parker 
in the White House, and Mr. Bryan Secretary of State or 
Secretary of the Treasury, and they trembled for the conse- 
quences. Mr. Roosevelt knew their fears and played upon them. 
“T may be dangerous,” he said in substance to these wavering 
Conservatives, “‘ but I am security itself compared to the risk you 
run by the election of the Democratic candidate and the certainty 
that Mr. Bryan and men of his stamp will be in the next Cabinet.” 
It was this fear—bluntly the lesser choice of two evils—that held 
to Mr. Roosevelt the Conservatives; that made the late Mr. E. H. 
Harriman, at Mr. Roosevelt’s personal request, raise a quarter 
of a million on the eve of election day; that induced the Standard 
Oil Company and other great corporations royally to contribute 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign fund ; that compelled the directors 
of the great life insurance companies to violate their trust when 
they used the money of their policy-holders in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
interest. 

Noman is under deeper obligation to another than Mr. Roose- 
velt is to Mr. Bryan. Seldom, if ever, has one man done so much 
for another as Mr. Bryan did for Mr. Roosevelt. It is true that 
the service performed was unconscious and involuntary, but 
nevertheless the service was rendered; and to Mr. Bryan 
Mr. Roosevelt owes more than to any one man. Mr. Bryan was 
the bogey to frighten timid Conservatives. Mr. Bryan was 
Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘sacred carpet.” When Mr. Roosevelt preached 
a jehad he used Mr. Bryan to make the weak strong. If the 
Conservatives opposed Mr. Roosevelt’s policies they were told to 
beware, for the defeat of Rooseveltism meant the victory of 
Bryan—and Armageddon. And Bryan’s followers in Congress 
and elsewhere—who were never able to grasp the elementary 
principle of war or politics, never to do what your enemy 
wants you to do—thought their only safety lay in accepting the 
Roosevelt policies and futilely whining that Mr. Roosevelt had 
stolen their thunder. Mr. Roosevelt never had to give a thought 
to the Radicals, for he carried them in his pocket; it was only 
the Conservatives that occasionally caused him annoyance, and 
he was quickly able to crush rebellion by the spectre of 
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Bryanism. Fear of Radicalism made every Conservative a 
Radical supporter. 


What now is happening is as obvious to me as that two and 
two make four; nor, so far as I am concerned, is this a discovery 
of the moment. More than five years ago, in a magazine article, 
I first drew attention to the coming Radical Party in this country, 
and predicted that the old party names of Republican and 
Democrat—which have long become meaningless—would dis- 
appear to be replaced by Radical and Conservative, or some 
other convenient designation to mark the distinction between 
men who are willing to try political experiments and those who 
see safety in tradition and oppose untried remedies. The old 
names are still used, but so little do they really convey that 
to-day there are two Republican Parties—the Republicans of the 
West and the Republicans of the Hast—and two Democratic 
Parties—those Democrats who support Bryan, or in preference 
Mr. Roosevelt; and those to whom Mr. Bryan is as dangerous as 
Mr. Roosevelt is destructive. 


You now see why those Republicans of the Middle West are 
dissatisfied with Mr. Taft and long for the return of Mr. Roose- 
velt. They call themselves Republicans because traditionally 
they are Republicans, but they might with equal truth call them- 
selves Democrats, and more accurately Radicals. In a speech 
made a few days ago Mr. Cannon, the Speaker of the House, said 
if the “‘ Progressive Republicans” were Republicans ‘‘ then I am 
something else.’’ One of the Progressives answered him: ‘‘ Here 
in the West and Middle West the great movement for progress 
is well under way, and nothing can stop it. Before the end of 
the Taft Administration the progressive element of the Republican 
Party will be in control. The end of things reactionary is in 
sight.” There is the issue sharply defined—Radicalism, mas- 
querading under the name of progress, opposed to Conservatism, 
which its enemies call reaction. 

Mr. Taft’s security is threatened. It is evident that Mr. Tait 
cannot go along for the next three years as Mr. Roosevelt did for 
the seven years of his Presidency, holding both Radicals and 
Conservatives, for conditions have changed. In Mr. Roosevelt’s 
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time the Radicals were satisfied, for it was impossible for them 
to conceive of a more advanced Radical than he, or one who was 
more extreme in some of his views, or who was more impetuous, 
or more given to let thought follow action, or more reckless of 
consequences. Socialism, that had for years been a discredited 
cult in the United States, was by Mr. Roosevelt made respectable. 
Mr. Roosevelt, as I have pointed out, held the Conservatives in 
subjection by threatening them with Bryan. But Mr. Taft—if 
he wanted to, and his character and life’s work negative the 
suggestion—cannot ride the two horses of Radicalism and Con- 
servatism pulling in opposite directions, and not be ditched. He 
must either be a Radical or a Conservative, but he cannot be © 
both. If he is not Radical enough to suit the Radicals—and it 
is to be doubted if any man can satisfy them so long as the 
memory of Mr. Roosevelt lasts—they will turn against him and 
exert their influence to defeat Mr. Taft’s re-nomination three 
years hence, and work for the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt; if 
Mr. Taft openly espouses Radicalism, he will alienate Conservative 
support. Mr. Tait just now is in the most delicate situation that 
any President has ever faced. 

He has, however, one thing in his favour. He has no longer 
a solid Democratic Party to confront. It is twice riven. It, like 
the Republicans, has its Radicals and Conservatives; it has its 
protectionists and low tariff men. Radical Democrats will vote 
for Mr. Bryan, if he shall again be the nominee, or for Mr. Roose- 
velt; and stranger things might happen than the nomination of 
Mr. Roosevelt by a Radical Democratic-Republican coalition ; 
Conservative Democrats, who have three times shown their de- 
testation of Mr. Bryan, will vote for Mr. Taft or whoever may be 
the nominee of the Conservatives, irrespective of previous party 
alignment. In the Middle West the Republicans are clamouring 
for lower tariff duties, in the East the Republicans are generally 
satisfied with the maintenance of the present high rates. Among 
the Democrats there are two factions. Representative Clark, of 
Missouri, the leader of the Opposition in the Lower House, is a 
pronounced advocate of free raw materials; Senator Culberson, 
of Texas, the minority leader in the Upper Chamber, has come 
out squarely for taxed raw materials. Curiously enough, Radi- 
calism is linked with lower duties; the Radicals of both parties 
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are clamouring the loudest for another revision of the tariff and 
a reduction of duties all along the line. But, after all, that is 
not so curious when the philosophy of Radicalism is understood. 
Radicalism is destructive, and the Radical is moved by the 
impulse to smash something or everything ; and nothing that he 
could destroy would create greater confusion or make a finer pile 
of junk than the tariff. It was the only thing that Mr. Roosevelt 
kept his hands off during the seven years of his power. 

The next three years will be extremely interesting in the 
United States. The issue between Radicalism and Conservatism 
has been joined. The contest can no longer be dodged. Hereto- 
fore it has been convenient for the Republicans to pretend that 
the Radicals were all in the opposing party, and that Radicalism 
met with no encouragement from Republicanism. Now either 
the Republicans must give their approval to Radicalism or the 
Radicals in the Republican Party will seek to destroy its leaders. 


When on the sixteenth of last month President Taft crossed the 
Rio Grande at El Paso and set foot on Mexican soil at Juarez, 
history was made and the time-honoured and foolish tradition 
that no American President should leave the country was shat- 
tered. The meeting between the two Presidents was purely social 
and limited to an exchange of conventional felicitations, but it 
was nevertheless important, because there will doubtless come a 
time when it may make for better friendly relations if the 
American President is able to meet his fellow rulers and discuss 
with them and their advisers, face to face, matters of State. There 
is no reason why an American President should not visit Europe 
or Central or South America during his term of office and every 
reason why he should; and of course Canada ought not to be 
neglected. In these days, what with the cable, wireless, and the 
telegraph, the President can be almost as close in touch with his 
capital from London or Paris as he can from San Francisco; and 
as work is practically suspended in Washington for two or three 
months in the summer, the President’s absence from the country 
would not interfere with the transaction of routine affairs; and 
it would involve less risk than the trip which the President is 
now making. Now that Mr. Taft has violated the unwritten 
law and the Constitution still remains intact no doubtin the future 
Presidents will extend their journeys into foreign lands. 
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The political relations between the United States and Mexico 
are cordial, large amounts of American capital have found profit- 
able investment in the sister republic, and the trade between the 
two countries is increasing to their mutual profit, but Mexico has 
very little interest to the American people at large. There is 
practically no Mexican news published in the American news- 
papers, with the exception of brief telegrams of an Indian up- 
rising or that perennial topic, the presidential ‘succession. Now 
and then an occasional correspondent or an intrepid traveller 
discovers the City of Mexico and takes the people into his con- 
fidence; and people of means and leisure make the Mexican tour 
and bring back with them stories of bull-fights and show their 
envious friends drawn work and quaint pieces of pottery, all the 
more to be valued because they paid no duties. The people who 
live along the border and come in contact with the Mexicans 
have the same dislike for them that the Mexicans have contempt 
for the Americans. On the border the Americans speak of the 
Mexicans as Greasers,” and there is no term more contemptuous 
than that; while the Mexican, with equal scorn, terms the 
American a “ Gringo.” But much of the ill-feeling and dislike 
that once existed between the two peoples has disappeared. Sixty 
years ago an American army invaded Mexico, and for many years 
there was perpetual friction on the border. Both sides now con- 
veniently ignore that chapter in their respective histories, and 
the present American army of invasion is armed with samples 
and with dollars; for 800,000,000 American dollars have helped 
to develop the railways and mines and forests of Mexico to the 
advantage of both countries. 


The Constitution of the United States provides for the elec- 
tion of Senators by the Legislature of each State, and the 
Constitution cannot be changed unless an amendment has been 
proposed by two-thirds of both Houses of Congress, or two-thirds 
of the State Legislatures have petitioned for it; and in either 
case the amendment must receive the votes of three-quarters of 
the States. For many years there has been an agitation to 
amend the Constitution, to make Senators elected by the direct 
vote of the people instead of by the Legislature. It is asserted 
that a designing politician, or a rich and unscrupulous man, finds 
it comparatively easy, through intrigue or bribery, to secure his 
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election as a Senator, with the result that only by chance is a 
really representative man elected: but if the choice lay with the 
people only men of the highest qualifications and character would 
be returned. 

Thirty-one States, the necessary two-thirds, have now peti- 
tioned Congress to convene a Constitutional Convention for the 
purpose of amending the Constitution so as to provide for 
the election of Senators by direct vote, and Congress cannot 
now much longer ignore a question that many men, especially 
some of those now holding seats in the Senate, find it inconvenient 
to meet. 

Between 1804 and 1865 no amendments to the Constitution 
were adopted; between the latter year and 1870 three amend- 
ments were adopted as a result of the Civil War, which abolished 
slavery. It has passed into a political axiom that only war or 
a great domestic convulsion could induce the American people 
to sanction a change in the fundamental charter. Two questions 
are now agitating the opponents of altering the method of Sena- 
torial election, and both, it is expected, will involve prolonged 
debate, and may possibly be appealed to the Supreme Court of 
the United States before they are disposed of. One is whether 
a resolution in favour of an amendment to the Constitution, once 
adopted by a State Legislature, remains in force perpetually ; the 
other is, must a Constitutional Convention restrict itself to the 
question before it, or can it propose for submission to the States 
other amendments. 

The first resolution adopted in favour of changing the method 
of election of Senators was in 1895, and the sufficiency of that 
action to-day is now questioned. On this point the Constitution is 
silent. It is argued by lawyers that so long as no subsequent 
Legislature has revoked the resolution it remains in full force. 
The other question raised is even more important. If any sub- 
jects may come before the Convention, it is almost certain, in 
the present state of unrest and the desire to try experiments, 
that proposals will be made for Federal marriage and divorce 
laws, the Federal regulation of trusts and the liquor traffic, and 
the control by the general Government of subjects now left to 
the jurisdiction of the several States. There is a continual 
increasing tendency toward the enlargement of the Federal 
power and the curtailment of the powers of the States. “It is 
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beyond the mind of man,” the Springfield Republican says, ‘to 
prophesy what will be done with our Constitution the moment 
that its mantle of inviolability is laid aside.” Great as is the 
veneration the Americans have for their Constitution, it has often 
been said that if they were to-day required to construct a Con- — 
stitution it would be an instrument very different to that which 
was adopted in the closing years of the eighteenth century. It 
will be profoundly interesting to see what comes of this attempt 


to modernise the Constitution, and whether the original work 
can be improved. 


The elections held in many States last week had little more 
than local significance, except in New York, where an election 
always commands attention; partly because of the bearing New 
York politics have on the nation, and because there is never an 
election in New York that does not make the judicious grieve 
and the ribald shout. This year, as ever, Tammany was to be 
overthrown and virtue rewarded; and while one does not care 
to suggest that the virtuous Republicans began their chaste 
crusade by consorting with vice, at any rate they made an 
unnatural alliance with yellow journalism. If I lived in New 
York and had a vote, I am not so sure that I would not rather 
be a Tammany Hall man than vote the Republican ticket; but 
I admit it is largely a matter of choice, and not much choice at 
that. Iam inclined to think I should support the Tammany 
tiger rather than the Republican elephant, for Tammany, at 
least, doesn’t add hypocrisy to its other crimes. 

The Republicans began the campaign by nominating for 
Mayor a respectable man of business of whom very few people 
had heard, and then made an alliance with Mr. Hearst, in the 
hope that Hearst’s popularity—which was so great three years 
ago that a few thousand more votes would have elected him— 
would cut heavily enough into the Democratic ranks to defeat 
the Tammany candidate. That sort of thing, from the stand- 
point of practical politics is magnificent, but is it virtue? This 
year, however, it was not even magnificent; for Tammany 
elected its Mayor, and Mr. Hearst ran a bad third, so that the 
Republicans gained nothing by an alliance which no one except 
the professional politicians sanctioned. 

In a New York city election there is only one issue—the moral 
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crimes of Tammany and its reckless and criminal extravagance. 
It is to be presumed that the people are robbed, because we have 
heard the charge so often that there must be some truth in it; 
but apparently the citizens of New York rather enjoy being the 
victim of freebooters, as they take no measures to protect them- 
selves. Probably by this time they have learned that it makes 
little difference whether they are robbed by Republicans or Demo- 
crats, the only difference being that the Republicans are amateurs 
and do a bungling job, while the Democrats are experts and do a 
job with an attention to detail that must command the admira- 
tion of connoisseurs. The prize is great enough toencourage the 
most ambitious. It takes some forty million pounds a year to 
“run” the city of New York, which means something more than 
pickings to the men who have the distribution of this treasure. 

As for the crimes of Tammany, that is a story so old that it 
has been worn threadbare in the telling, and the decalogue has 
been ransacked in the vain hope of finding something new; 
although it is only fair to say that Tammany would feel immensely 
chagrined if there was any iniquity of which it was ignorant. 
This year an attempt was made to connect Tammany with the 
White Slave Traffic. It is not the first time that the charge has 
been brought of an alliance between slimy politics and prostitu- 
tion, and probably it would not have been revived inthis campaign 
had it not been that the keynote of the Republican canvass was 
morality—and Mr. Hearst. However, this exposé gave the sen- 
sational magazines and some of the highly respectable newspapers 
an opportunity to fill their pages with nauseous details of the 
trade in vice, and as the circulation receipts were undoubtedly 
increased the cause of morality was greatly advanced. 


The newspapers frankly admit that the elections throw little 
light on the state of the public mind politically, except, perhaps, 
to indicate that the people are tiring of sham reform and the 
mouthing demagogue, which, if true, is a hopeful sign of returning 
sanity. This newspaper deduction is reached from the defeat of 
Hearst in New York, and the temporary effacement of a blatant 
reformer in Ohio, an equally vociferous crusader in San Francisco, 
and a no less noisy, righteous regulator in Philadelphia. It is too 
early, however, to say whether this conclusion is correct, or 
whether in this case sanity is sporadic rather than epidemic. 
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Massachusetts this year afforded the surprise. That isa State 
where it is the fashion to vote for Republicans, and last year the 
Republican Governor was elected by a majority of 60,000. This 
year, standing for re-election, he pulls through with only 8000 
votes. The action of the Governor in vetoing certain labour 
legislation arrayed labour against him, but the Democrats shrewdly 
made the most of the tariff revision, which they asserted did not 
revise the tariff downward, but has increased the cost of living. - 
Massachusetts is one of the most important manufacturing States 
in the Union, and the last revision of the tariff was supposed to 
be in the interest of the working man; if working men in the 
highly protected industries of New England find that the tariff 
does them harm rather than good, there is little hope that the 
“tariff insurgents”’ of the West will cease their opposition to the 
new Bill, or drop the agitation for further tariff revision. These 
are not hopeful Republican signs. 


This is a land of romance, and it is in the places where one 
least expects to find romance, where men buy and sell, and are 
too busy to think of anything else, that the real romance of 
American life is found. Where else could a man begin life with 
nothing, gain control over property worth $60,000,000, lose it, be 
sent to prison—no sooner in prison than he begins once more to 
make money—released on bail pending a new trial he devotes 
himself to paying off his debts, and in a few months clears off 
80 per cent. of the millions he owes? Read in a novel it would 
be pronounced preposterous. ° 

Charles W. Morse, the son of a sea captain in a small town in 
Maine, saw the possibilities of money-making by sending ice to 
New York. Ice is a household necessity in every large American 
city, something that the poor must have no less than the rich; a 
necessity as great as bread or milk for the babies. Morse put 
the ice business into a trust and made millions. His great am- 
bition was to control the coastwise shipping under the American 
flag, and to obtain money to finance the scheme he began to buy 
banks in New York. He used the resources of one bank to get 
hold of another, and so on, until, when the crash came, he had a 
“string ” of a dozen or more banks and all the important ship- 
ping lines under his hand. As soon as he bought a steamship 
company he used its shares as collateral on which to borrow 
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money from one of his numerous banks, and in this way he kept 
the financial balls in the air. 

The panic of two years ago came on when Morse was at the 
height of his financial power. At that time his banks and his 
steamship companies had a combined capital of over $300,000,000, 
and were paying handsomely. He was charged with having 
violated the National Bank Act, which prohibits a bank from 
lending an amount in excess of 10 per cent. of its capital and 
surplus to any single borrower. Morse admitted this violation, 
which he claimed was technical, and violated every day in the 
year by every banker in New York and elsewhere. He was con- 
victed and sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment, and pending 
an appeal committed to prison, as he was unable to furnish the 
enormous bail demanded. 

The panic subsided almost as soon as it came, and after the 
Election last year Morse, from his cell, was operating in the market 
and making money. In June of this year his friends, who have 
always been loyal to him, furnished bail, and Morse was released. 
As if nothing unusual had happened, he began exactly where he 
had left off, and went to work to regain control of the coastwise 
shipping combine. While carrying through these deals he was 
able, according to his own admission, to make $7,500,000 between 
June and October, which he used to pay off his indebtedness. 
How he made it he is not willing to tell, but it was made from 
nothing. At the time of the panic he had a fortune of $22,000,000, 
and at his trial he swore that everything had been swept away, 
and that his «wife had to sell her jewellery to provide the money 
to pay his lawyers. 

Mixed with admiration for his financial genius there is a great 
deal of sympathy for the man, who still faces the possibility of 
spending fifteen years of his life in prison. He always asserted 
that he was a victim, that a combination of circumstances de- 
manded a sacrifice, and he was offered up; and a great many 
people believe him. Morse says he was held responsible for the 
panic of 1907, and “indicted and tried as a panic”; that it was 
necessary to put some one in gaol, and he was selected because he 
was supposed to be rich. 

Innocent or guilty, victim or criminal, a man who can make 


his millions while in gaol is no ordinary person. 
A, Maurice Low. 
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Africa Nature Notes and Reminiscences. 
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Trans-Himalaya : Discoveriesand Adventuresin Tibet. 
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Lord Kelvin’s Early Home. Being the Recollections of his 
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Supplementary Chapter by the Editor, Elizabeth Thomson King. With Illus- 
trations, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The Making of Ireland and Its Undoing, 1200-1600. 
By Alice Stopford Green. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Map, 
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By Haldane Macfall. Edited by T. Leman Hare. With 40 examples in 
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The Water Babies. By Charles Kingsley. With 32 Illustrations 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS 


COMPLETION OF THE RE-ISSUE OF THE 


DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE 


‘‘ The greatest boon bestowed on students of literature for very many years. In fact, the work is 
inestimable. . . . The more it is used the more it will be valued. There is no substitute for such a 
work.” —British Weekly, 

‘The high quality of the work has placed it in the first rank, It may in future be supplemented, 
but it will not be either surpassed or superseded.” —Manchester Guardian. 


At One-Third the Price, and One=Third the size 
of the original work. 


The Dictionary furnishes the most exhaustive and most varied picture accessible of 
national life during more than ten centuries. It contains 30,378 separate articles, i in 
30,500 pages, all, whether short or long, prepared by Specialists of literary experience 
in very varied branches of knowledge. Many of the memoirs of kings and queens, of 
great statesmen, generals and admirals, embody information derived from State Papers 
and other authorities, which have only become accessible in very recent years. A list 
of the sources whence information has been derived is appended to every memoir. 

The province of the work embraces all lives likely to interest students of history, 
naval and military affairs, the progress of the Colonies, the administration of India, 
philosophy, all branches of science, medicine, surgery, theology, literature, political 
economy, law, music, art and the drama. And an attempt has been made to do justice 
to the pioneers of American, African and Australian exploration, and to the large band 
of inventors whose half-forgotten efforts have slowly led to the modern applications of 
steam and electricity, and to recent improvements in industrial processes. 


In 22 Volumes instead of 66 


EVERY WORD RE-PRINTED 
Cloth, Gilt Top, 15g, net each ; or in Half-Morocco, Marbled Edges, 21, net each 
Volume 22—Supplement (Abbott— Woodward) Ready Dec. toth. 


In 1 Volume of 1,464 pp., royal 8vo., 25s. net, in cloth ; or 
32s. net, in half-morocco 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX and EPITOME 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE 


“ We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable to the scholar, the literary man, the 
historian, and the journalist.’’— Atheneum, 


NOTE.—Copies of the Index and Epitome in the alternative bindings can be 


seen at the principal Booksellers in London and in the country. 


PROSPECTUSES MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Completion of the Great Ruskin 


THE WHOLE OF RUSKIN’S WORKS are now FOR THE FIRST TIME OBTAIN- 
ABLE ina COMPLETE, UNIFORM, ANNOTATED, ILLUSTRATED 
and INDEXED EDITION. 


This has now become possible through the completion of 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, 


e AND e 


WORKS OF RUSKIN 


Edited by E. T. COOK and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN 


In 38 Vols. Sold only inSets. Each of the Volumes contain 
MUCH NEW MATTER 


The Edition includes many Lectures prepared by the Author for publication 
but hitherto unpublished. 


VOLUMES 36 & 37 JUST PUBLISHED 


THE LETTERS OF RUSKIN 


In addition to numerous unpublished letters to his father and mother, these Volumes 
include letters of Ruskin to: 
Sir Henry Acland, Dr. John Brown, Rawdon Brown, the Brownings, Burne-Jones, Carlyle, 
Froude, Mrs. Gaskell, Kate Greenaway, Holman Hunt, Lord Leighton, H.R.H. Prince 
Leopold, Dean Liddell, Sir Oliver Lodge, Cardinal Manning, Stacy Marks, Mary Russell 
Mitford, William Morris, Lord and Lady Mount Temple, F. W. H. Myers, Charles Eliot Norton, 
F. T. Palgrave, Coventry Patmore, George Richmond, Samuel Rogers, Dante Rossetti, Sir John 
and Lady Simon, Spurgeon, Harriett Beecher Stowe; Tennyson, Thackeray, G. F. Watts, 
and many other correspondents. 


VOLUME 36 contains 720 pages, 25 Plates, and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 
” 37 756 yy 12 ” » 20 


The FINAL VOLUME, consisting of a COMPLETE BIBLIOGRAPHY, A 
CATALOGUE OF RUSKIN’S DRAWINGS, and AN INDEX to the WHOLE 
WORK, will necessarily take many more months to prepare. As the 
INDEX is calculated to contain over 100,000 REFERENCES, no definite 
date can yet be fixed for the publication of this Volume. 


Its inclusion will make this more than ever THE ONE 
Reference and Library Edition 
of RusKin’s Works 


with about 1800 Illustrations 
including all RUSKIN’S PUBLISHED DRAWINGS, and many that have 
HITHERTO REMAINED UNPUBLISHED. 


For fuller particulars of this magnificent edition of 38 Volumes for £42 the set, or in monthly 
Instalments, see Prospectus. 
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SOME 
CANDID IMPRESSIONS 
OF ENGLAND 


By A GERMAN RESIDENT 


To meet the constant demand for this remarkable article, republished 
in popular form from the June, 1905, “ National,” it has been necessary 


to prepare a 
FOURTH EDITION 
which is 


NOW READY 


To be obtained on written application to the Manager of the 
“National Review,” 23 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W,, at 
the following prepaid rates: 


10s. per 100 Copies 
20s. ,, 250 ,, 
35s. , 
60s. ,, 1000 __,, 


Single Copies 3d. post free 


Copies are well printed and neatly bound, and are eminently 
suitable for distribution at political gatherings, to factory workers 
and others. 


+ 
PRESS OPINIONS 


‘Those who care to attempt the task of finding out for themselves 
how England stands to-day will be helped by the ‘Candid Impres- 
sions’ published in the ‘ National Review’ by a German resident in 
this country.”— Morning Post. 


“No article in any of the magazines this month is likely to provoke 
more comment than the ‘Candid Impressions of England’ by an 
anonymous German resident, in the ‘ National Review.’ That there is 
a good deal of truth in the article we are not prepared to deny, and 
criticism of this sort, however unpalatable, may be valuable and 
regenerative if conveyed by the right person and in the right 
spirit.” — Spectator. 
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BY 
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NET NET 
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BLACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES 


BLACKSTONE'S Commentaries on the Laws of England was on its 
appearance received with unbounded admiration. It was felt to 
be a work of untold originality. The author became at once the 
Great Commentator. In the eyes of his earliest readers he was 
not only an erudite lawyer and a charming writer, but also a 
profound jurist. The Annual Register for 1767—then edited by 
Burke—contained a lengthy eulogy of the book. The review 
may well have been written by Burke himself. 


In [the present] situation of things [writes the reviewer] we must owe no 
trivial obligation to any gentleman of abilities equal to the task, who will take 
the pains to remove any part of the obscurity in which our system of laws is 
involved, and thereby contribute to render the whole more intelligible. It will 
increase this obligation if we reflect, that the law has been looked on, as the 
most disagreeable of all studies; and of so dry, disgusting, heavy a nature, 
that students of vivacity and genius were deterred from entering upon it, and 
those of a quite contrary cast were looked upon as the fittest to encounter the 
great difficulties which attended a science, which, however excellent in its 
principles, lay in such a state of rudeness and disorder, 

These obligations we owe to Mr. Blackstone, who has entirely cleared the 
law of England from the rubbish in which it was buried; and now shows it to 
the public, in a clear, concise, and intelligible form. This masterly writer has 
not confined himself to discharge the task of a mere jurisconsult; he takes a 
wider range, and unites the historian and politician with the lawyer. He 
traces the first establishment of our laws, develops the principles on which they 
are grounded, examines their propriety and eflicacy, and sometimes points out 
wherein they may be altered for the better. 


Lord Mansfield about the same time was asked what books 
should be recommended to a young man reading for the Bar. 


Till of late [he replies] I could never with any satisfaction to myself answer 
such a question ; but since the publication of Mr. Blackstone’s Commentaries, I 
can never be ata loss. There your son will find analytical reasoning, diffused 
in’a pleasing and perspicuous style. There he may inhale imperceptibly the first 
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principles on which our excellent laws are founded ; and there he may become 
acquainted with an uncouth crabbed author, Coke upon Littleton, who has dis- 
gusted and disheartened many a Tyro, but who cannot fail to please in the 
modern attire in which he is now decked out. 


As years went by, unstinted praise occasionally gave place to 
censure bordering even on vituperation. Hear John Austin, 
who represents the philosophic Radicalism of 1826. 


The method observed by Blackstone in his far too celebrated Commentaries, 
is a slavish and blundering copy of the very imperfect method which Hale 
delineates roughly in his short and unfinished Analysis, From the outset to the 
end of his Commentaries, he blindly adopts the mistakes of his rude and com- 
pendious model, missing invariably, with a nice and surprising infelicity, the 
pregnant but obscure suggestions which it proffered to his attention, and which 
would have guided a discerning and inventive writer to an arrangement com- 
paratively just. Neither in the general conception, nor in the detail of his book, 
is there a single particle of original and discriminating thought. He had read 
somewhat (though far less than is commonly believed); but he had swallowed 
the matter of his reading, without choice and without rumination. He owed 
the popularity of his book to a paltry but effectual artifice, and to a poor, super- 
ficial merit. He truckled to the sinister interests and to the mischievous 
prejudices of power; and he flattered the overweening conceit of their national 
or peculiar institutions, which then was devoutly entertained by the body of the 
English people, though now it is happily vanishing before the advancement of 
reason. And to this paltry but effectual artifice he added the allurement of a 
style which is fitted to tickle the ear, though it never or rarely satisfies a severe 
and masculine taste. For that rhetorical and prattling manner of his is not the 
manner which suited the matter in hand. It is not the manner of those classical 
Roman jurists who are always models of expression, though their meaning be 
never so faulty. It differs from their unaffected, yet apt and nervous style, as 
the tawdry and flimsy dress of a milliner’s doll, from the graceful and imposing 
nakedness of a Grecian statue. 


Abuse quite unworthy of so distinguished and high-toned a 
thinkeras Austin was later succeeded by something like neglect. It 
had become a little after the middle of the nineteenth century the 
fashion to dwell upon the deficiencies rather than the merits of 
a book which for obvious reasons fails to satisfy the requirements 
of the present time: But during the last thirty years a treatise, 
which, in spite of certain flaws, will for ever remain a classic, 
has received from scholars its meed of praise and has met with 
high appreciation from critics as competent as Sir Kenelm Digby, 
Mr. Justice Stephen, and above all, Professor Maitland. 

My purpose is to examine two questions suggested by these 
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singular fluctuations of opinion—first, what were the circum- 
stances which for a time, at any rate, have obscured the worth 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries—secondly, what are the essential 
merits of this legal classic, and what has been the permanent 
outcome of Blackstone’s labours ? 

The circumstances which have at times obscured the reputa- 
tion of Blackstone and of his Commentaries—in this case the 
man and his book cannot be separated from each other—may be 
summed up under three heads. | 

English lawyers, in the first place, though they have for well 
nigh a century and a half owed their earliest knowledge of the 
law of England to the labours of Blackstone, have, for the last 
sixty years or more, rarely or never read the Commentaries in 
the form in which the book was published by its author. 
Englishmen have for the most part read not Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England, but Serjeant Stephen’s New 
Commentaries on the Laws of England (partly founded on “ Black- 
stone’). One lawyer at least must confess that he never studied 
Blackstone’s work as a whole in its original shape until he 
possessed some technical claim to be the successor of the com- 
mentator. 

Here we come across the curious but easily explainable 
paradox, that Blackstone’s immediate fame has in this, as in 
some other instances, been injurious to his permanent reputation. 
The immense success of the Commentaries crushed out all rivalry. 
The name of the commentator inspired a kind of awe. For sixty 
years alter his death, edition rapidly followed edition; editors 
such as Burn, Christian, Coleridge, and Chitty, annotated the 
Commentaries with reverential care. Since 1841, itis said, Black- 
stone’s text has never been reprinted in England. The reason is 
obvious. The rapidity and the vastness of the changes in the 
law introduced by parliamentary legislation from 1830 onwards 
made the re-editing of Blackstone’s book by the process of simple 
annotation an impossibility. In 1841 Serjeant Stephen saw that 
the time had arrived for the production of new commentaries, 
He was pre-eminently qualified for the task. He was, like 
Blackstone, a worshipper of the Common Law. He possessed an 
intimate acquaintance with its mysteries. He had already gained 
a high reputation by a treatise of rare originality on Pleading, 
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He had by a stroke of genius converted an art whereof the obscure 
maxims were a secret known only to special pleaders into a science 
based on logical grounds intelligible to every educated reader. 
Of this science he had exhibited the principles in logical order 
and expressed them in a series of rules of unequalled clearness 
and terseness. His clear and accurate style gave exact expres- 
sion to the conclusions reached by the subtlety of his intellect. 
Had he boldly struck out a path for himself he would {have left 
us an account of English law, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, more complete and more logical than the picture of the 
law of England towards the close of the eighteenth century which 
has been handed down to us by Blackstone. His modesty and 
his intense veneration for the commentator’s work forbade him to 
enter into competition with his predecessor. He resolved not to 
write a new book, but to preserve, and where necessary, to amend 
the language of the Commentaries. He rearranged the celebrated 
treatise from top to bottom. By an effort of infinite labour and 
acuteness he preserved wherever it was possible Blackstone’s 
original language, and marked off distinctly any change introduced 
into it. He at the same time so modified Blackstone’s words as 
to make them precisely correspond with the then existing law. 
It might have been hoped that the union of Stephen’s accuracy 
and acumen with Blackstone’s literary grace and power, would 
produce a book which should combine the different merits 
of the two writers. This expectation was not fulfilled. The 
reputation of each has suffered from their literary partnership. 
Serjeant Stephen was above all things a logician. In editing the 
work of Blackstone he did not find full scope for exhibiting the 
discriminating refinement of his intellect. Blackstone was some- 
what deficient in keen logical discernment. He was above all 
things a man of letters. His editor’s efforts to correct logical 
defects spoilt the literary charm of the Commentaries without 
satisfying the demands of logical accuracy. Stephen’s labours 
enabled students to study English law in a work founded on 
Blackstone, but they led to the result that the most readable of 
English law books is rarely read exactly as it was written by its 
author. To any critic of Blackstone, as to any student of English 
law, I unhesitatingly give this advice: Begin your study by 
reading Blackstone’s Commentaries. Keep in mind that the book 
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describes English law as it stood towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, and then read the Commentaries without the use of note 
or comment. 

In the second place Blackstone’s professorial fame had, even 
whilst his commentaries were known only as lectures, brought 
upon him a strange calamity which, in the long rur immensely 
and injuriously affected the reputation of his work. The fatal 
mishap was this: The renown of the lectures attracted to the 
professor’s class a young man—I should rather say a boy—of 
genius. Jeremy Bentham at the age of fourteen or fifteen, came 
to hear Blackstone, and for this privilege, by the way, paid six 
guineas. Children—and Jeremy was little more than a child— 
are logical. Children are critical. Children are cruel. The most 
promising of your pupils, let every lecturer remember, will 
become the most remorseless of your censors. Bentham came 
to the lectures, he heard, and he condemned. He detected 
a fallacy of his master’s in regard to natural rights. He left 
the class room with the conviction that Blackstone’s notions 
were frivolous, illogical, and futile. Blackstone’s misfortune did 
not end here. Bentham, as a young man of twenty-five, gave full 
_ efiect to the judgment passed by the boy of fifteen. He wrote 
his Fragment on Government. It is the most trenchant critique 
ever penned by a youthful pupil on the doctrines of a celebrated 
teacher whose dogmas were accepted by the learned world as 
profound truths. The Fragment, which was merely a small 
part of an intended Comment on the Commentaries, is open to 
criticism, but it was an attack which achieved complete success. 
It proved once and for all that Blackstone had met with a 
controversialist of immense dialectical power, and that the 
commentator, though a distinguished lawyer and a great man of 
letters, was a lax thinker. The Fragment, published anony- 
mously, startled the learned world. Dr. Johnson, it is said, attri- 
buted it to Dunning. Lord Mansfield, with all his appreciation 
of Blackstone’s literary skill, is reported to have enjoyed the 
assault on Blackstone’s reasoning. Among men of thought 
Blackstone’s reputation as a profound jurist never recovered 
the blow struck at him by the Fragment on Government. 

The misfortune to Blackstone of coming across the path of 
Jeremy Bentham did not end with a mere argumentative defeat. 
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It was closely connected with that hostility of the whole utili- 
tarian school which is the third and most serious cause of the 
depreciation of the Commentaries. The attack embodied in the 
Fragment on Government was in truth the first skirmish in a 
campaign carried on for more than half a century by Bentham 
and his disciples against the influence and the renown of the 
commentator. To the whole utilitarian school Blackstone 
became “the enemy.” This war-cry, as we shall see, was raised 
by Bentham himself. What, we may well ask, was the source of 
this animosity. Blackstone, like Bentham, was a child of the 
eighteenth century. He was a philanthropist. It is noted in 
the review to be found in the Annual Register that ‘‘his un- 
bounded philanthropy, and the eloquence and tenderness with 
which he pleads the cause of humanity, must always procure 
him the most favourable reception.” He was a man of high 
public spirit; on a critical occasion he refused to barter his 
political independence for patronage from the Duke of Newcastle. 
He was neither a Tory nor a bigot. He believed in civil and 
religious freedom as understood in England and as interpreted 
by Locke. He was in truth a typical Old Whig. Dying as he 
did in 1780 he knew nothing of the enthusiasm excited by the 
opening of the French Revolution. In no case could such a man, 
even had he lived ten years longer, have shared the feeling that 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive 
And to be young was very Heaven, 


But then Bentham himself had no sympathy with revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm, and detested the doctrine of innate rights, 
and exposed with remorseless logic the fallacies contained in the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. And Blackstone did not live 
long enough to share the panic-struck vehemence of the Tory 
reaction excited by indignation at the Reign of Terror. To him, 
at least, can never be imputed the wish: 


To undermine 
Justice, and make an end of Liberty. 


Why, we ask, should the utilitarians have regarded Black- 
stone astheir foe? The answer is that the conflict between the 
Benthamites and the commentator was from the nature of things 
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inevitable. Bentham was a born reformer. To himself and to 
his disciples law itself was of value only as one of the means for 
forcing on the progress of mankind along the paths marked 
out by utilitarian philosophy. To advocates of a reformation 
which they deemed would infinitely increase the welfare of the 
world, nothing is so hateful as the placid Conservatism which 
preaches contentment with things as they are. Now Blackstone, 
just because he was a Revolution Whig, saw in England, as did 
many of the wisest men of his generation, such as Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Chatham, and Burke, the one great free state where 
arbitrary government was unknown, and individual freedom of 
speech and of action was protected by the rule of fixed law. 
Hence his intense admiration for English law and for English 
institutions. He perpetually plays the part of an apologist. Nor 
can the warmest admiration for Blackstone conceal from us that 
his apologetics sometimes verge on absurdity. The desire to fix 
a reasonable ground for the pettiest customs, or to palliate 
habits which do not admit of defence, lead him occasionally to 
forget the common-sense characteristic of his time. He tells us, 
for example, that 

on the taking of a whale on the coasts, which is a royal fish, it shall be 
divided between the king and queen; the head only being the king’s property, 
and the tail of it the queen’s, ... The reason of this whimsical division, 


assigned by our ancient records, was, to furnish the queen’s wardrobe with 
whalebone. 


Subsequent editors of the Commentaries have pointed out that 
the reason was indeed outrageously ‘‘ whimsical,” for the whale- 
bone lies entirely in the head of the royal fish. 


The husband [he writes] might give his wife moderate correction... . 
But, with us, in the politer reign of Charles the Second, this power 
of correction begun to be doubted: and a wife may now have security of 
the peace against her husband ... Yet the lower rank of people, who were 
always fond of the old common law, still claim and exert their ancient 
privilege, 


Surely the boldness is far more obvious than the wisdom of an 
apology which suggests that a costermonger who smashes his 
wife’s nose is inspired with enthusiasm for the common law. 


Observe lastly Blackstone’s veneration, bordering on idolatry, for 
the English Constitution. 
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Of a constitution, so wisely contrived, so strongly raised, and so highly 
finished, it is hard to speak with that praise, which is justly and severely its 
due: the thorough and attentive contemplation of it will furnish its best 
panegyric. It hath been the endeavour of these Commentaries, however the 
execution may have succeeded, to examine its solid foundations, to mark out its 
extensive plan, to explain the use and distribution of its parts, and from the 
harmonious concurrence of those several parts, to demonstrate the elegant pro- 
portion of the whole. We have taken occasion to admire at every turn the 
noble monuments of antient simplicity, and the more curious refinements of 
modern art. Nor have its faults been concealed from view; for faults it has, 
lest we should be tempted to think it of more than human structure; defects, 
chiefly arising from the decays of time, or the rage of unskilful improvements in 
later ages. To sustain, to repair, to beautify this noble pile, is a charge 
intrusted principally to the nobility, and such gentlemen of the kingdom as are 
delegated by their country to Parliament. The protection of The Liberty of 
Britain isa duty which they owe to themselves, who enjoy it; to their ancestors 
who transmitted it down; and to their posterity, who will claim at their hands 
this, the best birthright, and noblest inheritance of mankind. 


At the beginning of the twentieth century an intelligent 
critic can easily see that Blackstone’s exaggerated optimism 
arises in great part from love for English freedom and detesta- 
tion of foreign despotism. To the utilitarian reformers his 
somewhat grotesque apologetics seemed to betray a deliberate 
disposition to arrest improvements on which depended the 
welfare of mankind. This was certainly the light in which the 
matter presented itself to Bentham. 


If to this endeavour [to improve the law] we should fancy any author, 
especially any author of great name, to be, and as far as could in such 
case be expected, to avow himself a determined and persevering enemy, what 
should we say of him? We should say that the interests of reformation, and 
through them the welfare of mankind, were inseparably connected with the 
downfall of his works: of a great part, at least, of the esteem and influence, 
which these works might under whatever title have acquired. 

Such an enemy it has been my misfortune (and not mine only) to see, or 
fancy at least I saw, in the author of the celebrated Commentaries on the Laws 
of England ; an author whose works have had, beyond comparison, a more 
extensive circulation, have obtained a greater share of esteem, of applause, and 
consequently of influence (and that by a title on many grounds so indisputable), 
than any other writer who on that subject has ever yet appeared. 


As time went on Bentham’s bitterness towards his “enemy ” 
increased. Of Blackstone he writes: “ His is the jedum crimen 
servitutis—the foulest of all intellectual blots that can deform a 
character.” The apologist has in Bentham’s eyes become the 
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traitor. With Austin, as we have seen, it was impossible to 
acknowledge merit even of a literary kind, in an author whose 
influence was to him so detestable as the commentator’s. 

If Blackstone’s apologetic optimism excited the hatred of 
Benthamite reformers, some of his minor defects, and even some 
characteristics which a modern critic might deem to be merits, 
were intensely distasteful to utilitarians. After the manner of 
his time he used language which sanctioned that belief in natural 
rights which was as repulsive to Bentham as to Burke. To a 
limited extent he anticipated the historical method. But then 
Bentham, rightly enough from his own point of view, certainly 
regarded the study of legal antiquities as a sheer waste of time, 
and possibly with instinctive prescience perceived, that the 
historical spirit must be unfavourable to the amendment of the 
law of the land in accordance with the principles of utilitarianism. 
However this may be, the Benthamite campaign carried on 
through at least two generations against the influence of Black- 
stone was not only natural but inevitable. It led not indeed to 
the downfall but to the depreciation of his work. 

Wherein then are to be found the permanent merits of the 
Commentaries ? 

They may all be summed up in a few words. The book is 
the work of an eminent lawyer who was also a consummate man 
of letters; by virtue both of his knowledge of law and of his 
literary genius he produced the one treatise on the laws of 
England which must for all time remain a part of English 
literature. The Commentaries live by their style. 

This assertion itself needs explanation. It will be mis- 
understood unless the word “style” be taken in a wide and 
unusual sense. To most readers it means no more than the 
command by an author of a copious and appropriate vocabulary. 
Even this mere mastery of language means more than many of 
us perceive; we must always bear in mind the dictum of 
Coleridge that “ an inconceivably large portion of human know- 
ledge and human power is involved in the science and management 
of words.” We shall then find that the command of style implies 
the possession by an author of atleast three rare qualities: power 
of expression, clearness of aim, literary judgment or tact. In each 
of these characteristics Blackstone stands pre-eminent, 
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His mastery of expression was visible enough to Bentham; who 
aptly describes the commentator as one ‘‘ who, first of all institu- 
tional writers, has taught Jurisprudence to speak the language of the 
scholar and the gentleman.” His style, evenin the narrowest sense 
of that word, is, in the language of Bentham, “ correct, elegant, 
unembarrassed, [and] ornamented.’ It was universally admired 
by a generation trained in the school of Johnson. Tried by the 
standard of modern taste, it exhibits something of pomposity, but 
it is always lucid. Blackstone says what he means to say with 
clearness, and his tone rises and falls with the requirements of the 
subject-matter. His language is simple when he explains legal 
technicalities, it reaches dignity when he insists upon the glory of 
the English Constitution. 

Blackstone’s work, in the next place, is marked by perfect 
clearness of aim. He meant to treat of English law as a whole, 
and he succeeded in his endeavour. 


Bracton [it has been well said] was rivalled by no English juridical writer 
till Blackstone arose five centuries afterwards. Twice in the history of England 
has an Englishman had the motive, the courage, the power to write a great 
readable, reasonable book about English law as a whole. 


These are the words of Professor Maitland. No Englishman in 
our own time has arisen capable of repeating the feat performed 
both by Bracton ‘and by Blackstone unless it be Maitland himself. 
From him, but for the unkindness of fate, we might well have 
received a survey of the whole law of England even more com- 
plete than that contained in the celebrated Commentaries, and 
marked by an historical knowledge and a depth of philosaphic 
insight unknown to Blackstone, and, in fact, unattainable in 
the eighteenth century. 


Blackstone [writes Sir J. F. Stephen] first rescued the law of England from 
chaos. He did, and did exceedingly well, for the end of the eighteenth century, 
what Coke tried to do, and did exceedingly ill, about 150 years before; that is 
to say, he gave an account of the law as a whole, capable of being studied, not 
only without disgust, but with interest and profit. If we except the Com- 
mentaries of Chancellor Kent, which were suggested by Blackstone, I should 
doubt whether any work intended to describe the whole of the law of any 
country possessed anything like the same merits. 


Neither Blackstone’s command of language nor his definite- 
ness of aim would have ensured the successful performance of a 
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most arduous task had he not been endowed in the highest degree 
with literary judgment or tact. Of his supreme skill in the use 
of literary judgment no better example can be given than his 
unrivalled success in blending the history with the exposition of 
English law. How to achieve this combination is the problem 
which drives to despair any teacher who undertakes to explain 
adequately and intelligibly the existing law of England. For that 
law itself is the outcome of historical causes, often in themselves 
very obscure, and recorded, if at all, in judicial decisions and a 
series of statutes extending over many centuries. The perplexed 
expounder therefore of such a system soon finds that if he neglects 
historical considerations, he falls into the vice of logical formalism, 
whilst, if he pursues the history of any law too far, he becomes 
involved in the mazes of pedantic antiquarianism. No formula 
will tell any man what is the method by which to avoid both of 
these opposite errors. It can be discovered only by the use of 
good sense and tact. It is here that Blackstone’s sound judg- 
ment came to his aid. He knew when to curtail and when to 
abound. His acquaintance with legal history was often at fault, 
though it was, as good authorities have held, on a level with the 
knowledge of his time. But he intuitively perceived the amount 
of historical information necessary to explain the rules of English 
law. He never gave his readers either more or less of historical 
information than was sufficient to render the existing law of 
England intelligible. He knew that he was a teacher of law, and 
neither a legislative reformer, nor a logical dogmatist, nor a 
legal antiquarian. He remembered that the primary object of a 
teacher is to excite the intelligent interest of his readers or his 
hearers. Hence he selected for special exposition topics which 
are at once interesting and important, and thus has enlisted the 
attention of one generation after another of charmed readers. 
As illustrations of his skill, let me refer to his account of the 
rise, the progress, and the gradual improvement of the laws of 
England; to his sketch of the feudal system; to his tale of the 
doctrine of the benefit of clergy; to his explanation of the action 
of ejectment, where the solemn description of a portentous series 
of legal fictions exeites, and was intended to excite, not only 
interest, but amusement; to his explanation of the growth and 
nature of equity, which, at any rate till quite recently, remained 
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the best, as it was certainly the most readable, exposition of a 
matter as to which the ideas even of trained lawyers exhibit no 
small perplexity. The assertion that Blackstone’s learning was 
inadequate, and that, in common with other writers of the age in 
‘which he lived, he has fallen into errors which have since his day 
been exposed, may contain an element of truth, but is for the 
matter in hand irrelevant. No one contends that he was a 
profound historian, still less that he was an original thinker, who 
placed jurisprudence on a new basis, as Adam Smith laid the 
foundations of modern political economy. What a just critic 
may confidently assert is that Blackstone displayed as an 
expounder of English law incomparable tact in his treatment of 
a most difficult topic, and especially the soundest judgment in 
the application of history as he knew it to the elucidation of 
law. “So far as I am qualified to judge,” writes Sir J. F. 
Stephen, “I should say that though Blackstone did not 
encumber himself with useless learning, he knew nearly every- 
thing relating to the subject on which he wrote which was at 
all worth knowing.” He possessed, that is to say, precisely 
the kind and extent of knowledge needed by a professor 
of law. 

Literary power then of the rarest quality enabled Blackstone 
to grasp with masterly ability the happy opportunity for 
achieving the task which he had set before himself of reviving 
professorial instruction and of exhibiting the whole law of England 
in an adequate literary form. He assuredly wrote under a happy 
star. The success of his work was favoured by several circum- 
stances which no longer exist. The intellectual apathy or som- 
nolence of Oxford during the eighteenth century has been the 
subject of exaggeration. Still the amount of good teaching 
provided by the University in 1753, when he began to deliver 
public lectures, was admittedly small. The sudden appearance of 
a capable teacher who gave attractive lectures was a startling 
phenomenon. Blackstone had the advantage of drawing to his 
classes all the youthful intelligence of Oxford. The pupils who 
gathered round him probably included every man who had any 
taste or desire whatever for study. The law of England, further, 
was in 1765, when the first volume of the Commentaries was 
published, complete and symmetrical. The foundations of the 
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Common Law and of Equity were firmly established. Our legal 
system, looked at from a practical point of view, was far indeed 
from being the voice of absolute reason, but it was coherent. 
Fifty years at least were to elapse between the publication of 
the Commentaries and the beginning of that constant improve- 
ment or alteration of the law by parliamentary legislation which 
began about 1830, and has continued to the present day. Black- 
stone, therefore, could contemplate the law which he described 
as a possibly strange, but assuredly coherent and immutable body 
of doctrine. Utilitarian reform, carried out through the instru- 
mentality of Parliament, may have promoted human happiness; 
it has without doubt delayed the growth of legal literature. The 
law has year by year increased in bulk and has lost its symmetry. 
No man of letters however skilful—not even the great commen- 
tator himself—could, from a literary point of view, make any- 
thing of a modern statute. An Act of Parliament produced by 
the skill or cunning of parliamentary draftsmanship, and modified 
to meet the exigencies of party warfare, is, to put the truth 
plainly, a document written in the very worst English known to 
the civilised world. Even in his own time, Blackstone had per- 
ceived the wisdom of avoiding Acts of Parliament; he glides 
with deftness over the Statute of Frauds. Blackstone, in the 
last place, lived at a time when the learned world was still a 
reality, when there was an established standard of style and when 
men of letters could address themselves, even when writing on 
such a subject as law, neither to experts, nor to practitioners, 
nor to that unsatisfactory class now known as general readers. 
The audience of whom Johnson, Goldsmith, Hume, Adam Smith, 
Gibbon, Burke, and Blackstone courted and received the appro- 
bation, was made up of the educated gentlemen of England. It 
is no accident that these authors and others belonging to the 
same period, greatly as they differed from one another, were all 
of them masters of style. It was, in short, the commentator’s 
happy fortune to have lived at a date when the learned world 
supplied him with the right method of expression, and when—the 
two things are only different sides of one phenomenon—he could 
address the definite class of educated English gentlemen in the 
language accepted by all men of liberal education. Of this 
advantage he availed himself to the utmost. This is no mere 
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conjecture. The advertisement of his first course of lectures 
exactly describes his attitude. 


Oxford, 23 June, 1753 
In Michaelmas Term next will begin 


a 
Course of Lectures 
on the 
Laws of England 
By Dr. Blackstone, of All-Souls College. 


This Course is calculated not only for the Use of such Gentlemen of the 
University, as are more immediately designed for the Profession of the Common 
Law; but of such others also, as are desirous to be in some Degree acquainted 
with the Constitution and Polity of their own Country. 

To this end it is proposed to lay down a general and comprehensive Plan of 
the Laws of England ; to deduce their History ; to enforce and illustrate their 
leading Rules and fundamental Principles; and to compare them with the Laws 
of Nature and of other Nations; without entering into practical Niceties, or the 
minute Distinctions of particular Cases. 

The Course will be completed in one Year; and, for greater Convenience, 
will be divided into four Parts; of which the first will begin to be read on 
Tuesday the 6th of November, and be continued Three times a Week throughout 
the Remainder of the Term: And the following Parts will be read in Order, 
one in each of the three succeeding Terms. 

Such Gentlemen as propose to attend this Course (the Expence of which 
will be six Guineas) are desired to give in their Names to the Reader some Time 
in the Month of October. 


The genius of the commentator, the charm of his book, the 
originality of his idea, the circumstances of his own time, when 
the progressive development of English institutions had not yet 
been arrested by the violence and the horrors of the French 
Revolution, ensured his personal and well-deserved success. 
What, however, has been the permanent outcome of Blackstone’s 
labours ? 

They ended, indeed, from one point of view, in failure. He 
did not in England found a school; he did not leave behind him 
successors competent to carry on his work; he has been followed 
by five Vinerian Professors who, to use a delightful expression 
of Mr. Sidney Lee’s, ‘‘ death qualified” long ago for admission to 
the Dictionary of National Biography. Some of them have not 
been admitted to that roll of English worthies, His immediate 
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successor—Robert Chambers—held, it would appear, the Vinerian 
Professorship at Oxford whilst performing judicial duties in India. 
He is remembered as one of the judges who took part in the 
trialof Nuncomar. The next, Richard Wooddeson, published, as 
the result of his Vinerian lectures, a law book of some little 
reputation in its day, but now entirely forgotten. A third was 
Blackstone’s own son, and Principal of New Inn Hall. Of the rest 
there is nothing to be said. Itis strange that neither Blackstone’s 
unique professorial reputation, nor the fame of his Commentaries 
nor the well-merited reward of his elevation to the Bench, should 
have aroused among most of the deceased successors to his 
Chair the ambition to carry on his work. He, and they also, suffered 
in truth from the unkindness of the times. The French Revolu- 
tion, the great war, the aversion prevalent between 1815 and 
1830 to every kind of innovation, the vehement political contests 
which accompanied the era of reform, each and all in their way 
checked the intelligent study of the law of England. Tory 
lawyers who admired the Commentaries were the last men to 
encourage professorial teaching of law at the Universities or else- 
where. Benthamite reformers imagined the English Universities, 
and especially Oxford, to be the chosen homes of prejudice, not 
to say ignorance; utilitarian Liberals were hostile to the teaching 
of a legal system which in their eyes required not explanation, 
but drasticamendment. Yet Blackstone’s life-work, and above all 
his faith in the necessary alliance between law and letters, have 
in fact been fruitful of memorable results. Failure to create a 
great school of law in England has been balanced by a trium- 
phant success in the United States, of which Englishmen hardly 
appreciate the importance. Americans, even before the Thirteen 
Colonies established their independence were, and have till to- 
day continued to be a nation of lawyers; the Constitution of the 
United States owed its creation, and still owes its maintenance 
to the fact that the people of America have been thoroughly 
imbued with the principles, we might even say with the prejudices, 
of the English common law. Hencethe soundness and the exten- 
sion of legal education is in America a matter which deeply and 
obviously concerns the welfare* of the nation. Now—and this 


* Lincoln, and many of his friends and contemporaries received much 
ntellectual training from the study of legal writers such as Blackstone, and from 
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is the matter here to be noted—legal education has in the United 
States been from the beginning influenced by the work and the 
ideas of Blackstone. 


We transplanted [has written one of the most eminent among American law 
-professors] an English root, and nurtured and developed it, while at home it 
was suffered to languish and die down. It was the great experiment in the 
University teaching of our law at Oxford, in the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century, and the publication, a little before the American Revolution, of the 
results of that experiment, which furnished the stimulus and the exemplar for 
our own early attempts at systematic legal education.” 


Blackstone’s book inspired with enthusiasm the most eminent 
among American lawyers. 


I retired to a country village [Chancellor Kent tells us, in speaking 
of the breaking up of Yale College by the war, where he was a student 
in 1779] and, finding Blackstone’s Commentaries, I read the four volumes... . 
The work inspired me at the age of fifteen with awe, and I fondly determined 
to be a lawyer. 


And Kent became himself the author of Commentaries which 
alone rival those of Blackstone. To the example of the Vinerian 
Professorship is distinctly due the foundation in Massachusetts 
of the professorial Chair where Story expounded every portion of 
the law of England and continued his professorial labours even 
when raised to the bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Kent, Story, and Marshall, are merely a few among 
the many distinguished American lawyers who in spirit were the 
disciples of Blackstone. The famous American law schools, such 
as those of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, California, and Michigan, 
are in a real sense the fruit of his work and of his ideas. It is 
idle to apply in any serious sense the term failure to the career 
of a teacher the force of whose genius is felt and acknowledged 
in the universities where the most eminent professors of English 
law teach the principles of the law of England to the citizens of 


the constant discussion of the pre-eminently legal and constitutional questions 
raised by the inevitable conflict between North and South. The effect and the 
solidity of this education in law and politics has been underrated in Europe. 

* The Teaching of English Law at Universities, by James Bradley 
Thayer, LL.D., Weld Professor of Law at Harvard (1895), pp. 4, 5. From 
this pamphlet, which ought to be far better known in England than it is, my 


statements as to the influence of Blackstone in America are mainly taken; it is, 
however, past a doubt. 
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that Republican Commonwealth, which is as much the work of the 
English people as is the constitutional monarchy of England. 

There is no need, however, to base Blackstone’s lasting suc- 
cess on the result in the United States of his life-work. His 
spirit has achieved great things for England and for Oxford. 

Blackstone has afforded a splendid proof of the untold effect 
which in the sphere of legal education may be produced by the 
combined talent and energy of an individual teacher. The 
Oxford of 1753 was, if not actually asleep, assuredly not fully 
awake. The idea that any man could learn English law at. 
the University was to the English world a novelty, and, we may 
be sure, to the mass of English lawyers an absurd heresy. The 
voice of Blackstone roused the University from its slumbers. 
He convinced his hearers, at any rate, that law was a science in 
which every educated gentleman might feel an interest. 

To the present generation he supplies a warning never more 
needed than at this moment against trust in intellectual 
mechanism. We hear much about the necessity for the co-ordi- 
nation of studies, for the combination of effort, for the offering 
of new attractions to new classes of students. All this is in 
itself good. Still these exhortations tempt us to forget that the 
effectiveness of education is at least as desirable as its extensive- 
ness. The memory of Blackstone reminds us that in education 
the teacher is everything, the system is comparatively nothing. 
The one Englishman who has gained lasting fame as a great pro- 
fessor accomplished his real life-work between the ages of thirty and 
forty-six, unaided or unimpeded by the examination system and 
allthatitinvolves. He worked alone and gave to English literature 
what in his day was its one legal classic. Such a performance 
was of necessity the achievement of one man. In the world of 
letters you cannot substitute co-operation for individuality. 
The united labours of a thousand lawyers may create, and I 
trust will create, an Encyclopedia of English Law, but they will 
never, even though they have a Lord Chancellor at their head, 
give birth to a work which will rival the Commentaries on the 
Laws of England, 

' The commentator, lastly, anticipated and marked out the path 
of reform which now for well-nigh fifty years has been pursued 


in England by the ablest professorial expositors of our law, 
VoL, Liy 43 
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Inspired by the spirit of Blackstone, they have tried “ to teach 
jurisprudence to speak the language of the scholar and the 
gentleman,” and have reasserted and re-established the union 
between law and letters. They have begun a reformation in the 
study of the law of England which has already been crowned by 
an immense, if as yet unrecognised, success. 

Consider the state of things as late even as 1850. At that 
date England possessed no body of legal literature. The history 
of English law was, in truth, unwritten. The year-books were 
unexplored. Reeves’s History of English Law was unreadable 
and unread. Historians were blind to the intimate connection 
between the ideas of English law and the progress of the English 
people. Macaulay was a lawyer. He was a codifier of rare 
originality; his illustrative genius has fixed the form of all our 
Indian codes. He delighted to connect the political annals of 
England with the intellectual and social life of the people. Yet 
his celebrated description of the state of England in 1685, when 
the Crown passed from Charles II. to his brother, contains little, 
if anything, as to the development of our law during a most 
critical period. It contains not even an allusion to the Statute 
of Frauds, though the Act in more ways than one illustrates the 
condition of England. The omission to take any account of the 
growth of English law is the stranger, because Macaulay describes 
Lord Nottingham “as the man who first educed out of the chaos, 
anciently called by the name of equity, a new system as regular 
and complete as that which is administered by the judges of the 
Common Law;” and knew therefore of the immense change 
produced by the transformation of equity from a sort of arbi- 
trary fairness into a legal system of ameliorated law. The 
untold effect, however, of legal ideas on the course of national 
and especially of English history, was in 1849 hardly understood, 
and awaited its revealer. Jurisprudence again, or in other words 
the general principles of law, hardly arrested the attention of 
lawyers or of moralists. Blackstone’s doctrines concerning the 
nature of law and of sovereignty, as also the criticisms of the 
utilitarian school, had ceased to arouse interest. 

Of foreign writers such as Savigny, English lawyers, as a rule, 
knew nothing.* Blackstone was not profoundly acquainted with 
* With a knowledge not possessed by his contemporaries, Mr. Westlake in 
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Roman Law, but he knew more about it than most English 
lawyers who flourished towards the middle of the last century. 
Turn now to the field of constitutional theory. No progress had 
there been made since the time of Blackstone, at any rate by 
English lawyers; they had forgotten the invaluable hints as to 
the real nature of constitutional law thrown out by Paley in his 
Moral Philosophy. Englishmen still accepted theories which, 
whatever their original merit when propounded by Montesquieu . 
and accepted by Blackstone, had by the middle of the nineteenth 
century become all but inapplicable to the actual government of 
England and sorely needed criticism and revision. Of law books 
for the guidance of practitioners there existed of course in 1850, 
as there will always exist, a large number of treatises marked by 
varying worth or worthlessness. Of text-books which should lay 
down for the guidance of intelligent readers the elementary prin- 
ciples governing each department of law there were few, or none 
of any eminent merit. -Such works when rising to any high 
degree of excellence have in most countries been the fruit of pro- 
fessorial Jectures. The lack of good text-books probably resulted 
from the failure of our universities to take part in the teaching of 
law. However this may be, most of the works which fifty or sixty 
years ago were recommended to the attention of young gentlemen 
reading for the Bar, displayed little of logical power and really 
nothing of literary lucidity. A well-known treatise on the Law 
of Contract usually placed in the hands of students at least as 
late as 1860, did not attempt to analyse the nature of a contract 
and left onthe mind of an ingenuous reader the impression that 
somehow or other at the very centre of the whole law of contract 
lay the fourth and the seventeenth sections of the Statute of 
Frauds. Law libraries, of course, were crammed with weighty 
volumes filled with masses of undigested information, but it 
would be unbecoming irony to attribute literary charm or lucidity 
to Sugden on Powers, or to Smith’s, or White and Tudor’s 
Leading Cases. The England then of 1850 did not possess a 
body of legal literature. 

Note now the change effected within less than fifty years, 
1858 applied doctrines gathered from Savigny, and other German authorities, 


to the elucidation of the conflict of laws, and thereby gave in several respects a 
new turn to the judicial development in England of that branch of the law, 
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It dates from 1861. In that year the publication of Maine’s 
Ancient Law and the republication of Austin’s forgotten 
The Limits of Jurisprudence Determined attracted general 
attention. Each book was the outcome of professorial lec- 
tures; each revived in England an interest in the growth of 
legal ideas and in jurisprudential problems. The lines of thought 
suggested by these two writers have now been followed out by 
_ disciples, mostly law professors, or what I may be allowed to call 
professorial lawyers, of marked distinction. Thus Holmes (now 
a judge of the American Supreme Court), who began his career 
as a professor at Harvard, has examined in his Common Law a 
mass of intricate questions, logical, jurisprudential, and historical, 
raised by the obscure history of English legal conceptions. Pro- 
fessor Thayer has in a work, of which a too‘early death prevented 
the completion, thrown an infinity of light on the nature and the 
development of that law of evidence which constitutes a most 
characteristic department of the law of England. Maine has, as 
a teacher of jurisprudence, carried out more directly than any 
other author one side of the work of Blackstone, by showing 
conclusively that legal ideas and rules might in the nineteenth, 
no less than in the eighteenth century, be treated with literary 
grace and charm. Meanwhile Professor Holland in his Juris- 
prudence has stripped Austin’s dogmas of their pedantry, has 
freed them from needless and burdensome connection with the 
utilitarian polemics and has at the same time enriched jurispru- 
dence with valuable and original ideas of his own. At this 
moment Professor Vinogradoff, who has made the law of every 
nation his province, is year by year helping us to see with 
increased clearness the inseparable connection between the ideas 
embodied in English law and the progress of the English people. 
For the movement, which I can describe only in the barest out- 
line, has turned the full light of research on the records and 
history of our law. Inquirers of every kind begin to read 
te Year-Books. The Selden Society publishes each year new 
1ocuments illustrating the annals of English law. Pollock and 
Maitland have given us their monumental History of English Law 
down to the time of Edward I. The literary merit of the book 
must be patent to every man who will read with care as much as 
the, first two hundred pages; yet a work which attracts every 
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student affords more of information and of judicious theory than 
the most learned teacher could easily master without strenuous 
thought. Dr. Holdsworth has this very year completed a History 
of English Law which, while it gives in a form suited for the use 
of learners the result obtained by Pollock and Maitland, extends 
to periods not covered by their work and contains original thought 
for which Dr. Holdsworth may claim the credit and accept the 
responsibility of parentage. Criminal law found in Sir J. F. 
Stephen, who before he was raised to the Bench lectured pro- 
fessorially at Lincoln’s Inn, its historian, and but for the indiffer- 
ence or indolence of Parliament, would have found its codifier. 
In 1867 Bagehot’s English Constitution gave new life to the 
study of constitutional law. His English Constitution swept away 
the literary theory which concealed the actual working of English 
institutions, and forced upon the attention of every educated 
person in England or the United States who cared to understand 
the nature of parliamentary government, the immense import- 
ance and the nature of the English Cabinet. Bagehot, it is 
true, was not a professor. He was, however, influenced by 
the teaching of Maine. He participated in the movement 
for the renovation of legal literature. To that movement 
his own vivifying originality added untold force. It indirectly 
brought into view the distinction between constitutional law 
and constitutional conventions which lies at the basis of Anson’s 
exhaustive treatise on the Law and Custom of the Constitu- 
tion. It made it possible for the author of the Law of the 
Constitution ‘to form a diffident hope that the labours of more 
than twenty-five years have revealed to the public the doctrine, 
or rather the fact of the sovereignty of Parliament. To the 
suggestiveness of Bagehot, and even more to the enthusiasm now 
felt in every land where the law of England prevails for the 
creation of legal literature, may be ascribed the production of 
two professorial works which are already acknowledged to be 
classics, Bryce’s American Commonwealth and Lowell’s Govern- 
ment of England. Nowhere are the fruits of the movement, of 
which the prophet, so to speak, was Blackstone, more clearly 
seen than in the improvement of our legal text-books. In 
this reform generous help has been received from colonial 
teachers such as Hearn and Salmond. But it is impossible 
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for me within the limits of a single article, to give more 
than one or two examples of a phenomenon traceable in every 
department of Englishlaw. The exposition of the Law of Contract 
was in 1867 rationalised by Leake’s Elements of the Law of Contract, 
It is an invaluable legacy from the last of the special pleaders ; 
it combines the sagacious accuracy of the old pleaders with the 
desire of the new school of writers to free the exposition of law 
from needless technicalities. Since his time work after work has 
carried further and applied to the law of England the analysis of 
contractual agreement. Professor Pollock’s Principles of Contract 
solves problems, which have perplexed both students and learned 
lawyers, by the application thereto of ideas gathered both from 
foreign writers and from an elaborate study of English authorities, 
Anson’s Law of Contract has supplied to the law students not only 
of the United Kingdom but also of the United States, one of the 
very best of legal manuals. Professor Kenny’s Criminal Law 
elucidates his subject in a manner which proves conclusively, if 
proof were needed, that the art of treating legal topics with the 
literary skill which makes a legal text-book a work full, not only 
of instruction, but of interest, may be displayed to-day quite as 
markedly as in the time of Blackstone. Let it be noted that 
Anson’s Law of Contract, Professor Bigelow’s, or Professor Pollock’s 
Law of Torts, or Strahan’s Law of Property, as well as scores of 
excellent manuals, which I have not space here even to enumerate, 
form a class of books which, as I have insisted, did not exist 
in the England of 1850. 

This revival of legal literature has produced two effects. Now 
that law has learnt to speak the language of gentlemen and 
scholars, laymen distinguished as moralists and thinkers have begun 
to interest themselves in legal speculation. Sir Leslie Stephen’s 
Science of Ethics traces out with singular sagacity the relation 
between law and morality. Professor Sidgwick’s Elements of 
Politics contains subtle criticism on the Austinian doctrine of 
sovereignty. The popularisation, again, of legal ideas has stimu- 
lated the effort to reduce the rules of English law to such a body 
of principles as is to be found in Stephen’s Digest of the Criminal 
Law, or Chalmers’s Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange ; and these 
unauthorised digests, some of which have already passed into Acts 

of Parliament, are laying the foundation of a complete code of 
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the law of England. Now this renewed life of legal literature in 
England is almost wholly the work of professorial men. But they 
will be the first to acknowledge that their work is far from com- 
plete, and that the ideas which underlie their efforts were first 
taught by Blackstone. He will remain for ever the eminent 
lawyer, the perfect professor, the consummate man of letters 
whose genius claimed and vindicated for English law its high and 
rightful place in the noble literature of England. 


A. V. Dicey. 


The substance of this article was delivered asa Public Lecture on Black- 
stone’s Commentaries on Saturday, June 12, at All Soul’s Col'ege, Oxford. 
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NATIONAL HOLIDAYS 
AN AMERICAN HINT IN PATRIOTIC EXPRESSION 


On a hot summer’s evening on the Fourth of July a little group of 
friends sat in a sloping meadow, watching the sky darken and the 
stars come out above the picturesque and far-flung peaks of the 
Presidential Range. Since sunset the day before, the sleepy 
old New England county town had been the scene of wild and 
noisy excitement. All day long, on the 3rd, the one store had been 
besieged by the entire male youth of the country-side, purchas- 
ing anything and everything that could be made to go off with a 
flash and a bang, whilst the girls laid in stocks of horns with which 
to contribute their share to the annual celebration. There had 
been a continuous hot spell of several weeks. The shingled roofs 
of the wooden houses were so sun-dried they hardly seemed to 
need the stick of a rocket or a chance spark from a Roman 
candle to set them ablaze. Older residents expressed some alarm 
as to possibilities of fire, and looked to the ancient painted buckets 
of the original volunteer fire brigade, dating from the first quarter 
of the last century, and still capable of rendering useful service at 
a crisis, before the modern fire-engine could struggle up from the 
railway town in the valley below. A visiting minister, taking his 
summer holiday in the mountains, had even taken upon himself 
to appeal to the storekeeper to hold back his combustible goods 
for cooler weather, to the intense indignation of all the youthful 
inhabitants. The only result of the protest had been that the 
officious stranger had been serenaded the whole night long by con- 
certs of horns interspersed with interludes of fireworks. Nervous 
housewives had sat up all night, in the hope of detecting the first 
faint odour of burning wood, and giving the alarm in time. The 
select-men had gathered round the step of the store—the State 
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was “prohibition,” and there was no more convivial meeting- 
place—to discuss the general situation, and be ready to deal with 
any features of it that seemed to call for interference. The 
sheriff got out his dark-lantern and patrolled the boarded side- 
walks, outwardly, a terror to youthful mischief-makers, inwardly, 
a prey to wild apprehensions as to what “the boys” might per- 
petrate if they caught him in a lonely block. 

In the end, however, it had all gone off peacefully enough. 
The bell of the old academy—no longer the centre of higher 
education since the high school was built in the town on the 
main line—had rung out as cheerily as when it called the boys 
and girls of two generations ago to their studies. The horns had 
made night hideous, and the squibs and torpedoes had scared 
the bats and the night-birds without doing any more damage. 

In the morning the village green had been the scene of a 
fiercely contested game of baseball—“ Married v. Single.” The 
play was vigorous rather than scientific, but no spectators could 
have been more enthusiastic than the wives and sweethearts who 
gathered under a shady maple on the grass-grown platform round 
the only stone building in the village. Its tiny, heavily barred win- 
dows and great iron door survived to recall its original use as county 
gaol, when in the old days the wide coaching-road had run through 
the county town on its way along the broad upland ridge. To-day 
all the traffic moves down in the valley where the long trains of 
cars go rambling north to Montreal and south to Boston. Prisoners 
are no longer kept in the old county town. Gay vines drape the 
uncompromising squareness of the stone walls, the shingled roof 
has been gaily painted, a gilded dome gives it an air of jaunty 
distinction, and the interior has been turned into a public library. 
It had made a charming background for the groups of women in 
their light summer dresses, and the solid walls were a good 
sounding-board for the alternate outbursts of “toots” from 
matrons and maidens, as they hailed the triumphs of their 
respective champions. As the day grew warmer and warmer, 
interest in the game had seemed to flag, and by twos and threes 
the spectators had sauntered home for “noon.” 

By four o’clock the green was once more filling up. Waggons 
were driving in from the neighbouring farms and being hitched 
to surrounding trees and palings. The audience, for the most 
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part displaying a flag or the colours, took their seats on the 
benches which had been set under the maples in front of the old 
church. The four slender wooden pillars of the portico, the 
graceful lines of the pediment and the airy belfry, are said to 
have been designed by one of Wren’s pupils. At the corner of 
the opposite block was one of the earliest: mansions of the settle- 
ment, and beside it the low shanty which had been the office of 
its first lawyer. To the side of the church, another old house 
faced the green, and its display of American and Spanish flags 
betokened the residence of the local hero—one who had fought 
his country’s battles and was well qualified to take a prominent 
part in the day’s proceedings. 

The band had driven up in a hay-waggon, decorated with 
boughs of birch and fir, and, using it as their band-stand, played 
patriotic selections between the addresses which were delivered 
by the editor of the local paper, the Baptist minister, the local 
hero—an admiral—the Universalist minister, and that Episcopal 
visitor who had incurred the resentment of ‘“‘the boys” by 
‘* butting in ” to interfere with their fireworks. 

The proceedings were opened with the solemn reading of the 
Declaration of Independence—a document it would do the British 
no harm to listen to now and again. It is enlightening to hear 
the epithets used to describe the conduct and character of “ our 
Most Gracious Sovereign Lord, King George III.,’’ and to realise 
how the English of the eighteenth century—men, too, who prided 
themselves on being sons and upholders of freedom and lovers of 
justice—struck their contemporaries on the Atlantic seaboard. 
One has a lurking suspicion that the British character, as drawn 
in the vigorous language of the famous Declaration, read as it is 
in every American community on every recurring Independence 
Day, underlies the American view of Great Britain even to 
this day. 

After this historic opening the audience had settled down to 
consider more modern aspects of the national life. The Admiral, 
smart and dapper in his white uniform, gave a bright little 
sketch of the progress of the Navy in his own times, When he 
had joined, the crews had been almost entirely recruited from 
foreign-born men. It was so rare to find a really English- 
speaking sailor, that a bo’sun, who was a bit of a wag, had once 
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nailed on the mainmast the notice, “No English spoken aft of 
this.” This was all changed now; the Navy had grown, and 
was taking a more prominent part in the public eye; the 
Glo’ster fishermen were coming in to the Service, and the Ameri- 
can people were beginning to realise that even for a Continental 
Power the future lay, to some extent at least, on the great 
waters. He had ended with a capital description of “the Fourth” 
on board a war-ship, the discipline and executive control of 
which seemed to grate on the nerves of the Universalist minister, 
whose really fierce oration had been a masterly exposition of the 
text, “It is better for a man to misrule himself than to be well 
governed by any one else.” The speeches on the Fourth of July 
are a valuable opportunity for airing political views, which the 
near approach of a Presidential Election does not render any the 
less acute. The speakers vied with one another, not only in 
singing the virtues and glories of their native land, but in ex- 
pressing that horror of “Socialism’’—7.¢., central control of 
corporations—that dread of the overweening influence of any 
one individual—President Roosevelt has been publicly alluded 
to as ‘Theodore Rex”—that anxiety lest more centralisation 
should mean the encroachment upon jealously guarded State- 
tights which seem to constitute the most cherished convictions 
of the good Democrat. 

After the whole assembly had joined in singing “ The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” it adjourned to the side of the church, where 
public-spirited ladies had provided lemonade to refresh patriotic 
throats. As the horses were hitched to and the children packed 
into the waggons, some kindly spirits sought out the one 
Britisher present, evidently fearing she might be feeling a bit 
badly. “I was just tickled to death,” the Admiral’s wife had 
remarked, *‘ to see you sitting there listening to the old Declara- 
tion. You just mustn’t take it to heart, you know. We like 
the British all right now, I guess.” ‘ You mustn’t think we 
bear you any ill-will,’ another friend added. ‘“ What that 
Declaration really means is that our two countries are at peace 
now and they’re going to remain so.” 

The afternoon had closed with one last, more intimate act of 
celebration. In the old home of the family that had given its 
name to the town, hangs, amongst other old-time relics, a musket 
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which has been fired with much ceremony, and some trepida- 
tion, every Fourth of July since 1775. That memorable year it 
was not used. When the levies were called out its owner had 
shouldered it, only to have it refused by the colonel as too old- 
fashioned and dangerous to be carried against the enemy. The 
valuable old flint-lock had, indeed, been imported in 1689. At 
the present day, every ‘‘ Fourth,” as it recurs, is expected to be 
its last. It is given a very small charge, and the trigger is 
pulled by a string from a safe distance; but year by year it 
flashes out its defiance of British tyranny, consoling itself may-be 
for the forced inactivity of the actual war years. 

When this formidable weapon had been duly discharged the 
last “stunt” of the day was over, and the firing-party retired to 
the meadow to cool off. The stars sparkled in the clear sky, and 
the fireflies flashed about the bushes, when one of the group em- 
barrassed the Britisher by asking, ‘“‘What are your national 
holidays?” It was_terribly humiliating to have to confess that 


we had none; that Bank Holidays had no patriotic associations; 


that the King’s Birthday was purely a matter for “the Services,” 
and that well-meant efforts to introduce Empire Day celebrations 
met with callous indifference even where they did not encounter 
active opposition. The faint expression of astonished incredulity 
on the face of the inquirer, coming after the varied impressions 
of the day, brought home once more, to the Britisher, the con- 
viction that John Bull and Cousin Jonathan have grown very far 
apart from each other during their two-and-a-half centuries of 
independent life. It is so natural to Jonathan to seize the 
psychological significance of a commemoration, and to run its 
social and ethical opportunities for all they are worth; nor does 
he feel ashamed to express his emotions, or to call upon his fellows 
to share them. In his vast country, where the enormous distances 
and new conditions, make for untrammelled individualism, he 
delights in association of all sorts and for all purposes. He rejoices 
in objectifying latent forces and inspirations. Students are 
initiated into “Fraternities” with secret rites, and hold high 
festival at stated intervals. Aristocratic tendencies embody them- 
selves in the Society of Colonial Dames; Democratic, in that of 
the Sons and Daughters of the Revolution. The Civil War works 
out its inner meaning through the League of the Grand Army of 
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the Republic. The birthdays of Washington and Lincoln, the 
Father and the Saviour of their country, keep before the whole 
school population the things those heroes stood for. 

With John the case is very different. If he does happen 
really to experience an emotion, he is very unwilling to express it 
in public, and he is very apt to pretend that he does not see any- 
thing to make a fuss about. 

Perhaps, forced to live at such close quarters, the individual 
finds his only safeguard in resenting all attempts at close social 
action. Perhaps, again, the past has been too full to admit of the 
selection of national heroes or national events which should really 
sway the sentiment of the whole people. There are enthusiasts 
who place wreaths on certain monuments on special days, but the 
crowd takes no notice, or passes with a grin. 

On the whole the balance of advantage seems to lie on the 
side of the festival. It was a true and deep instinct which 
preserved the Hebrew Passover and set the Hebrew children 
asking generation after generation, ‘‘What mean ye by this 
service?’ Reserve and economy of emotional ‘expression is 
good, but emotions which never find expression are not likely to 
become strong sentiments, the motive power of heroic action. 

To American thought the festival lends a desirable charm 
and significance to life, andis specially valuable in its educational 
influence upon the young. In the public schools, Washington’s 
and Lincoln’s birthdays, Arbor Day, Memorial Day and Thanks- 
giving are widely commemorated. Their gaiety and associations 
are not excluded even from the reformatories. “It is by these 
commemorations,” says Mr. Percival Chubb of the New York 
_ Society for Ethical Culture, “as by nothing else, that we can feed 
in the young those emotions of admiration, reverence, and love 
which are the fundamental forces in education as in life. It is 
thus that we can develop—unconsciously, of course—that under- 
lying consciousness of kind, of human solidarity, of co-operative 
unity, which may offset the crude and narrow individualism that 
everywhere menaces us.” 

Of all national holidays none is more distinctively and 
delightfully American than Thanksgiving Day. It was the first 
spontaneous social expression of the feeling of the whole com- 
munity, and such to a great extent it still remains, Christmas 
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Day was one of the Popish superstitions putdown by Puritanism 
and has only taken its place once more in Protestant Churches as 
the old fear and hatred of Rome have subsided. The associations 
of the English Harvest Home were not such as the Pilgrims 


‘would wish to preserve. In the middle of November, when the 


crops have been gathered in, a national commemoration combines 
the home and family note, characteristic of the Old- World Christ- 
mas, with the religious aspect of the Harvest Festival; raised now, 
by the President’s message, from a merely local and agricultural 
to a national significance. In the third week of November, a | 
Proclamation is issued jointly by the President and the State 
Governor, calling on all citizens to return thanks for the mercies 
vouchsafed to the nation during the past year. The Roman 
Church alone, it is said, holds aloof from any public recognition 
by some form of Divine Service, and in every home, absent 
members and lonely neighbours gather round the festive board. 
Even the “stranger within the gates’’ will surely find some 
hospitable acquaintance who will not suffer him to be all alone 
on Thanksgiving. The continuous celebration since that first 
terrible autumn, when only the discovery of an abandoned 
Indian store of grain had saved the community from starvation, 
renders it instinct with historical association. The roast turkey 
and cranberry sauce speak of the freshly exploited resources of 
the newhome. The pies—mince, apple and pumpkin—recall the 
festal fare of the old country. Conversation flows naturally in 
the direction of the past. Some one in the party is sure to have 
had a Pilgrim ancestor or to be descended from the last survivor 
of an Indian massacre. Local legends and history carry thought 
back to the first days of farm or township. Stories of the Civil 
War and the Coloured People and the Immigrant raise national 
problems and surmisings as to what may take place before next 
Thanksgiving. 

In church the preacher will base his discourse on the Presi- 
dential Proclamation. To American earsit may read as a “noble 
and modest utterance,” but the “stranger within the gates” may 
perchance smile at this description when he gets hold of the day’s 
paper, and finds that the nation is represented by the man in the 
parable to whom ten talents were entrusted. The President 
might have his misgivings on some points, but on that, at least, 
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he would lay his bottom dollar. On second thoughts even the 
stranger may come to the conclusion that simple downright 
recognition of facts is better than a false modesty which blushes 
to state the convictions it cherishes most firmly. 

There is, after all, something very striking and attractive 
about these truly national holidays, bringing the same message 
to the smallest shanty as to the White House itself, initiating the. 
child and the newly arrived immigrant into the fuller knowledge - 
and appreciation of their glorious heritage. 

It may be impossible to evolve, to order, fit occasions for the 
expression and deepening of the national self-consciousness. 
Christmas and Good Friday, where still observed, have lost their 
religious significance for those for whom they are merely holidays, 
and it would seem undesirable to most of those for whom 
they are still “‘holy-days” to confuse them with anything 
extraneous, even if of a national character. The Bank Holidays 
are mere cessations in the constant weary round of toil. They 
bring no message beyond that of rest and enjoyment. The 
associations they accumulate are putely individual. Perhaps an 
arbitrary and artificial selection of suitable turning-points in the 
nation’s history, of certain of its noblest heroes, would have 
defeated its own object. But unquestionably the people are the 
losers. The saints in the old calendar led lives too remote to be 
the inspiration of the masses of the modern world. The great 
figures of our own nation remain unknown, and no national 
holidays keep in the public view the lessons of the great historical 
anniversaries which mark turning-points in man’s advance along 
the centuries. In the glare of local interests and the clash of 
party strife there is little opportunity for rousing the thought 
of the nation as a whole, whilst those who speak of that wider 
nationalism, which must include overseas Britain if the Empire 
is ever to rise to its high destiny, remain voices crying in the 
wilderness, 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN THE FACTORY AND 
THE HOME 


So much has been done to improve the lives of the poorer classes 
in this country, to regulate industrial employment, to better the 
homes of the people and make their conditions of work more 
healthy and humane, that the average person is apt to think 
that very little remains to be done. 

A little personal knowledge of the conditions of life of the 
workers in any one industrial centre in the country would bring 
home to the least observant the terrible existence which so many 
human beings live in England to-day. It is but necessary to study 
the lives of the Lancashire operatives at first hand, to go into the 
slums, to follow these people from the factory to the home, to see 
the terrible waste of life and health, the extravagance, thriftless- 
ness, and immorality of the people, to realise the crying need for 
legislation, for combined municipal and individual effort. 

It is not poverty that is at the root of the misery and squalor 
which abound in Lancashire; it is not lack of money which 
is responsible for the starved children, the infant deaths, the 
stunted physique and mental and moral degradation of the 
people, so much as ignorance, indifference, inherited slovenliness, 
and improvidence. The very men and women who have money 
to spend in drink and music-halls and roller-skating, who cannot 
do without their trips and outings, their annual holidays to 
Blackpool, the Isle of Man, or the Continent, are the parents of 
neglected half-starved children who have to be succoured by the 
State, of infants who die like flies from preventible causes. The 
average Lancashire operative is a well-paid person. When times 
are good, and especially when there are two or three wage-earners 
in the family, there is no scarcity of money, There are families 
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receiving four, five, or six pounds weekly, living in a perpetual 
state of debt and improvidence. The standard of living in such 
households would horrify the middle-class housewife of a thrifty 
and careful habit of mind. Salmon, lamb and green peas, and new 
potatoes at 4d. per lb., provide a luxurious Sunday dinner for the 
same family who live on a starvation diet of bread and tea and 
tinned salmon from Tuesday to Saturday. There is no method, no 
care exercised in laying out the household wage in the vast ma- 
jority of cases. Until the weekly wage is spent, self-denial in the 
matter of food and drink is undreamed of. They buy the most 
expensive meat and butter if the money is there; they have 
tobacco and alcohol in plenty, without apparently a passing 
thought for the debts behind them or the hunger that awaits 
them at the end of the week when their money is all spent. A 
great deal of money is spent on cheap finery and amusements. 
Factory girls, whose ambition is the ownership of a directoire 
dress and a feather boa, whose craving for pleasure has to be 
satisfied by music-halls and skating-rinks, make poor wives, 
without the most elementary knowledge of cooking, household 
management, or the care of children. 

Under the half-time system girls may enter the mills at 
twelve years of age. At sixteen they may obtain 24s. a week in 
the card-room, and often marry at sixteen or seventeen on the 
strength of a joint income. What preparation have they for 
matrimony? What do they know of cooking, of making a nourish- 
ing palatable meal at the minimum cost? Absolutely nothing. 
The average housewife prefers a diet of tinned foods, fried fish, 
bread and cheese, strong tea or beer, and any home cooking is 
done with the frying-pan, which produces an indigestible selec- 
tion of potato chips, bacon, fried bread, and scraps from the 
offal shops. The young wife has not much inclination for 
“domestic drudgery.” She has probably married on the credit 
system—that is, purchased £30 or £40 of cheap upholstery 
and veneered wood in the shape of bedroom and sitting-room 
suites, which have to be paid for twice over in weekly instal- 
ments. As a general rule she continues her work at the factory 
until the first baby arrives. During the early married months, 
when both man and wife are earning, wages are ample; but the 
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laxuries; A regular stream of men call at the door daily, per« 
suasively anxious to sell anything, from a piano or phonograph 
to an élaborate shawl, on the hire system. So debt is thought- 
lessly accumulated, and after the expenses of the first baby’s 
birth it is almost necessary for the young mothet to return 
to the factory at the end of the one month’s absence demanded 
by the State. 

What happens to the child? Statistics abound of the high 
infant mortality rate in factory districts. But even these 
statistics tell us nothing of the injury to the children who survive 
the first few months of maternal neglect, who grow up stunted 
men and woihen, degenerates who go to fill out prisons and 
workhouses, to swell the ranks of the unfit ahd defective. The 
fitst year of life goes far to make or mar the physical and mental 
constitution of the adult; and so long as child-beating women 
are permitted to stand long hours in the factory right up to the 
time of childbirth, to leave their infants at four weeks to return 
to their work, just so long will the infant mortality rate remain 
at its present figure. 

State regulation of married women’s labour is a subject full 
of controversy, Its advocates are accused of interfering with 
the liberty of the subject, the freedom of the individual to work. 
State interference, it is said, will lead to greater social evils, to 4 
falling birth-rate, or a loosening of the marriagetie. But what is 
the good of a comparatively high birth-rate if nearly two hundted 
out of every one thousand of the infants petish when only a few 
months old? It is an accepted fact that in proportion as married 
women take part in factory labour, the infant mortality increases. 
It must also be avknowledged that compulsory measures to keep 
women in the home would prove a hardship in certain cases; but 
the few must always suffer to benefit the majority, and, as a 
general rule, married women’s employment in factoriés is not the 
result of real poverty. Even whet poverty is the plea, the wage 
of the wife is rarely an actual money gain. Deduct five shillings 
whith she has to pay for the care of her children, two shillings for 
the household washing she has not time to do, and deducé also 
what the husband spends on extra luxuries for himéelf, and the 
net profit in money is insignificant. At the same time, there is 
the loss to the home of the housekeeper and mother when the 
married women work in the factories, Where industrial life pressea 
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hard upon child-bearing wonien, it is a bad thing for the home. 
There is the danger to the child and to the mother; secondly; the 

demoralising effect upon the husband, upon whom ought to rest 

the responsibility of wage-earning fot the family. When the 

mother leaves home and children for the factory, what is the 

result? The children are entrusted to elderly women unfit for 

any other occupation, or to girl children of eight to twelve years. 

When one considers the risks that attend the first few months of 

the infant’s life under the circumstances, one wonders not that 

the infant mortality is so high, but that so many babies survive 

at all. Between 5 and 6 a.m. the baby is taken to the nurse- 

woman as the mother goes to the factory. Sometimes she cannot 

awaken the people by knocking, and she has to leave the baby, 

insufficiently protected from cold or rain or snow, in his cot on 

the neighbour’s doorstep. He may have to remain thefe for a 

couple of hours in the damp and cold, and he is exposed to even 

greater risks by reason of his diet. The ordinary food of infants 

during the first year of life consists of pieces of bread floating in 

water sweetened with sugar, and sometimes coloured with a little 

milk. This pap, or ‘‘pobs,” is varied by a bit of bacon, salt 

herrings, pickles, fried fish, or tinned salmon. When the child 

cries from the pain of the inevitable dyspepsia, he is doctored by 

sleeping powders and cordials. These contain various preparations 

of opium, gin, or peppermint, to relieve flatulence and colic. 

Sometimes there is death from an overdose of the narcotic, in- 

variably there is wasting from impaired nourishment from the — 
twofold influences of improper feeding and constant drugging. 
A great many of the children die; it is quite common for a 
mother to lose three or four children out of six, nine out of 
twelve, in early life. 

The medical men, the midwives, the health visitors, all testify 
to the terrible abuse of dangerous drugs in factory towns, the 
sale of which ought to be forbidden unless the purchaser can 
produce a uiedical prescription. 

Most of the “nurses” are not intentionally unkind of 
neglectful towards the children in their charge; generally they 
are anxious to do their best; but in the main they are deplorably 
ignorant, dirty, and often drunken as well. The child nurses of 
eight or ten years of age are absolutely unfit for the responsibility 
thrust upon them, 
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Then it is generally acknowledged that married women’s 
lavour makes idle, drunken husbands. When the woman of the 
house spends twelve hours out of the twenty-four at the factory, 
the inevitable result must be discomfort and chaos in the domestic 
sphere. The average factory woman has no knowledge of cooking ; 
she has not had the training, the opportunity to learn. The tea- 
pot steams on the hob all day long, and bread and tea take the 
place of good stew and potatoes and pudding. A great many of 
the people suffer from chronic dyspepsia, and whisky and gin 
are generally taken as palliatives for the resulting pain and 
flatulence. So the habitof drink may be established. Statistics 
have been collected to demonstrate that idleness and drunkenness 
are more prevalent among the husbands of factory workers than 
amongst the men whose wives remain at home to attend to the 
house, the cooking, and the welfare of the children. Thousands 
of men loafers in Lancashire are parasites existing upon the 
factory labour of their wives and daughters. The pathetic 
drudgery of the women who try to cope with the housework after 
they return home, exhausted by their day’s work in the factory, 
is another argument for the protective legislation of married 
women’s labour. 

If proof of the evils of the system is called for, it can be 
obtained by visiting the homes in any factory town. Go especially 
to the poorer districts, to the slum sections of the town, where 
dingy rows of houses guard either side of the narrow streets 
which serve as play-grounds for pale-faced children, and drying- 
greens for the family washing. Go into some of the “back to 
back”’ houses, with a cellar habitation in the basement, where 
husband and wife and two or three children live huddled 
together. In these furnished cellars, at a rent of 4s. 6d. a week, 
the furniture consists of a wooden bench, table and chairs, and a 
grimy bed which partly hides the uneven brick floor. 

Here is a house where husband and wife are both wage- 
earners, the husband making 27s., the wife 25s., in the factory. 
There are three children living; four died in infancy. Both 
husband and wife drink. The wife has always worked at the 
factory, and ‘‘would rather go out to work than be worrit all 
day by children.” Life is a perpetual scramble in these homes, 
a series of ups and downs, of alternating periods of plenty and 
semi-starvation. Many women in such households systematically, 
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pawn all they can on Mondays, and spend what they get on 
drink, and redeem as much as possible at the end of the week. 
Monday is reckoned as the women’s day for drinking. The 
children of such parents are ruined in health and morals at an 
early age. They play in the gutter, and learn all the evil 
the streets can teach them; thousands starve, not because of 
poverty, but from the improvidence and intemperance of the 
parents. Whilst everything should be done to help the deserving 
poor, drastic measures ought to be adopted to punish improvident 
and drunken parents. These poor children never know the 
meaning of a decent mea]. They depend upon the pennyworth 
of fish and potato chips from the corner shop, or the hazard of 
the cupboard for their dinner. They never taste a cup of pure 
sweet milk, butat an early age acquire a liking for stewed tea or 
gin and water. They are stunted in their physical development 
to such an extent that no medical inspection and treatment at 
the school age can counteract the evil influences of early life. 
Even the children of the well-to-do operatives, where money is 
always plentiful, frequently suffer from improper feeding. Their 
diet is ample, and the children fare more luxuriously than the 
boys and girls in a middle-class household. But the food is 
unsuitable; children cannot thrive on a liberal allowance of 
ginger-beer and tarts, buns and “tasty”’ dishes. They are pallid, 
undersized, rickety and anemic as the direct result of over- 
feeding with unsuitable food. 

The unhealthy conditions of the poorer districts of these 
industrial towns are terrible. Many of the houses are not fit for 
habitation, the drains are primitive, sometimes the windows are 
not made to open, and indescribable filth prevails in the houses 
and the courts and alleys outside. Most of the people suffer 
irom anemia, dyspepsia and emaciation. Amongst the children, 
tickets in some degree is apparent, due to the lack of light and 
air in their homes, the unsuitable food and the dirt. When the 
parents are clean and thrifty and when the mother has some 
knowledge of cooking, the children fare better. Also the better 
class respectable Lancashire operatives who live in the modern 
cottages or small villas are on a different level, especially with 
regard to the care and welfare of their children. 

Even in the poorest parts of the town there is a great difference 
in the physical and moral conditions of the people. In one house 
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of two rooms there are a mother and father and four children; 
the father earns 24s. per week, and the mother has not worked 
in the factory since the first child was born, but she occasionally 
earns a little by washing. The house is clean and comfortable, 
the children healthy and well kept. Neither of the parents 
drinks, which accounts largely for the well-being of the house. 

A few doors away is a family of eight children, one dead, all 
healthy, all nursed by the mother in infancy. The husband has 
never allowed his wife to go to the factory, although with a wage 
of 25s. the struggle against poverty must haye entailed self- 
sacrifice on the part of both parents, 

Contrast this with another in the same street where the total 
earnings are over 50s. per week. Of ten children, the first died 
at three months, the second is alive and earning 3s. 6d. as a half- 
timer, The third, fourth and fifth died in infancy, the sixth and 
seventh are alive and neglected, the eighth and ninth died 
within the last year. Both parents work in the factory, both 
are intemperate, the house is dirty and the children miserably ill- 
fed and rickety. 

The so-called poverty would be reduced 80 per cent. if all the 
money spent on unnecessary luxuries were properly utilised. 
Football, music-halls and roller-skating, gambling and drink, 
dispose of a disproportionate amount of the worker’s wage. 
Hundreds of thousands of pounds are squandered every year at 
holiday time by the operatives who leave home with all they can 
draw from the holiday fund with the intention of spending every 
penny before they get back. 

The money is paid into holiday clubs ‘every week or deducted 
from their wages to be drawn at the beginning of the holiday 
season. 

It is typical of the improvidence and lack of foresight of the 
Lancashire operatives that a family will cheerfully spend forty 
or fifty pounds on their summer holiday, whilst owing a large 
doctor’s bill, even when scarcity of work and poverty later in the 
year are almost certain to come. 

It is true that their thriftlessness and improvidence are due 
to ignorance, to the fact that their education has not included 
practical teaching in household economies. The people to whom 
such knowledge would be most valuable are those who have the 
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least idea how to spend a small income with the maximum of 
profit and benefit to themselves. 

_ here is a real need for a comprehensive scheme of social 
edueation, to teach the people, to raise the standard of the 
worker, to foster ideals of home life. The health visitors, the 
edueated midwives are doing good work, and the keen desire 
displayed by the women to acquire knowledge of hygiene, child 
management and cooking indicates strongly that money spent 
by the municipal authorities on these lines is well spent. In 
every district a school for mothers should be organised. It 
would prove a centre for the dissemination of knowledge 
which would go far to diminish the infant mortality rate in 
England. 

It is only by co-ordination of individual, municipal and legis- 
lative effort that any lasting reformcan be achieved. Good work 
can be done by teaching the older girls household economy in the 
schools. 

The provision of pure milk, better housing and sanitation by 
the municipal authorities would prove a real economy in the end. 
Good homes, healthy children represent wealth to the State. It 
is a good thing to spend money which will improve the physical 
and moral health of the people, because it saves expenditure on 
defectives, degenerates and criminals, the natural results of 
neglected homes, and poor motherhood. 

The deepest interests of the country are coincident with the 
interests of the women and children, the preservation of family 
life. 

Legislative limitation of married women’s labour will have to 
come. At present, the State has only one measure, that which 
prohibits a woman returning to work until one month after the 
birth of her child. That safeguards the mother’s health to a 
slight extent, the child’s even less. The thousands of women 
who are attending our hospitals and outdoor dispensaries as a 
result of strain and overwork at childbirth are a disgrace to our 
civilisation. 

It is only by prohibiting married women’s labour for three 
months before and six months after childbirth that the health of 
the mother and the well-being of the child can be assured. Legis- 
lation to keep married women in the home and to abolish the 
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labour of children under fourteen years of age would raise the 
working man’s wage. 

But if women are to be made to stay in the home, it 
must not be as unpaid workers. The working man should be 
compelled to give a definite proportion of his wages to his wife 
for household expenditure; and a system of maternal insurance 
should be established in all factories which employ married 
women. 

According to the evidence of the commission on physical 
deterioration there is no provident society of the Maternity Fund 
type in Lancashire. Legislation should aim at abolishing married 
women’s labour in the factory or away from home unless they 
can produce evidence that the husband is incapable of earning 
and that the ‘children are properly cared for by licensed nurses, 
duly inspected by the proper authorities. 

The ideal ‘plan would be to make it possible for married 
women with children to remain at home to care for the family 
under all circumstances. If a woman has no person to earn for 
her, if she has a sick husband, if she is a widow with young 
children, a deserted wife, or a daughter with infirm parents, she 
ought to be paid by the State for her care of the helpless members 
of the community just as the attendant in the pauper asylum, 
the workhouse or the prison is paid. 

The value of woman’s work in the home to the family, the 
community and the nation at large is not sufficiently recognised. 
The husband is not compelled to give any given proportion of his 
wage to his wife for the maintenance of the family. He may 
earn 30s. per week, give his wife 16s. for household expenses and 
spend the rest on himself. 

A wife has practically no power to compel him tosupport her 
and their children. Ordinary justice demands that the wife who 
works honestly in the home for the husband and family should 
be legally able to obtain maintenance from the husband’s 
employer by securing a certain proportion of his weekly wage. 
Any legislation which abolishes married women’s labour in the 
factory without protecting the interests of the home woman, the 
wife and mother, will only prove an additional hardship to those 
it alms at protecting. 


ELIzABETH SLOAN CHESSER. 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE ALEXANDER 
URE, K.C., MP—TO DATE 
(APPROXIMATELY) 


Wuo can hope to keep pace with the unspeakable Mr. Ure ? 

While we were fastidiously revising our sheets and adjusting 
our commas, this nimble person sped on—seeking fresh fibs and 
falsehoods new—and we were left inthe tardy discussion of com- 
paratively ancient history! This, inall likelihood, will be our fate 
again. Why then attempt to pursue him? Why join in this 
most unequal hue and cry? The answer is that, as a study in 
depravity, his case has greatly increased in interest since we 
tried last month to trace its progress. In a single step the (still) 
Right Honourable Gentleman has advanced from the position of a 
meritorious, but somewhat obscure, seeker after the untruth into 
the full blaze of the fiercest notoriety; while, in the process, he 
has shown himself to be possessed of other unlovely qualities 
besides his superlative inaptitude for the truth. 

It is necessary to recapitulate, very briefly, the familiar facts. 

Scarcely had Mr. Ure taken French leave of Montagu House, 
when we found him spending his evenings in the dissemination 
of the Old Age Pensions fraud. In fairness to others it must be 
borne in mind that on the Radical Scroll of Fame, our Right 
Honourable Gentleman is not entitled to be enrolled as the 
inventor of this surpassing piece of untruth. Even if we dismiss 
Mr. Birrell’s claim as spurious (which we think we may), at least 
two others had anticipated Mr. Ure in the ingenious move. 
Moreover, after Mr. Balfour had called attention to these early 
experiments with the proposed substitute for the “Chinese 
Slavery ’? fraud, three leading Radical newspapers had declared 
the falsehood to be a falsehood. But this was just the kind of 
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weapon—thus discredited and condemned—to commend itself 
irresistibly to the diseased daring of Mr. Alexander Ure and to 
his perverted sense of what is honourable and fair. Eagerly 
his fingers closed round it. For five nights in one week the Lord 
Advocate—in whose name, forsooth, run all the Scottish indict- 
ments for ‘‘ Falsehood, Fraud, and Wilful Imposition ’’—declaimed 
the falsehood from one platform after another. On Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday of the week beginning 
October 18 he was thus engaged—there must have been some 
miscarriage of the arrangements for Friday, for a whole evening’s 
silence was never of his choice. The formula adopted in these 
oratorical treats did not vary. And, truly, if a man speaks 
every night his audiences cannot reasonably expect him to 
ehange even the garb of his ideas; besides which, in uncivilised 
warfare of this kind, it is probably sound policy to stick toa 
good brand of poisoned arrow when you have got it. He asserted, 
without qualification of any kind, that “ the nervous apprehen- 
sion which old folks felt that if there was a change of Govern- 
ment they would lose their pensions was, in his deliberate 
judgment, a well-founded terror” (thus, at Walsall, on Octo- 
ber 20); and that “‘ he had been told that many of the recipients 
of Old Age Pensions were apprehensive of losing their pensions 
if the Budget were thrown out. He, for his part, shared their 
apprehension, and he thought their terror had been well 
founded” (thus, at Acton, on October 21). Now, to assert that 
terror or apprehension that a certain thing will happen is well 
founded is (with apologies for being so tediously elementary) 
to state that the thing will happen. It needs no ghost risen 
from the dead to tell us that. What the speaker’s grounds 
for his “deliberate judgment” were is utterly irrelevant. He 
stated (notwithstanding Mr. Balfour’s previous assurance) that 
the Unionist Party, if placed in office, would repudiate this single, 
isolated item of the nation’s vast liabilities, and that the pay- 
ment of Old Age Pensions would cease. This was the only meaning 
which the audiences of Mr. Ure’s Gala Week in October could 
take, or were intended to take, from his infamous words. No 
amount of cheering, no number of inflated resolutions at a later 
date—not even theatrical handshaking by a real, live Prime 
Minister—can retrospectively alter that plain, stubborn fact, It 
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is recorded for all time. Surely the fact is undisputed in physioal 
science that mere noise, no matter how deafening, does not erase 
printers’ ink, : 

_ Then came the bolt from the blue. The Leader of the Oppo- 
sition intervened, in justice to his Party and the recipients of 
Old Age Pensions. As apparently only a really strong man can 
afford to do in British public life, he called a spade a spade, and 
explained to his countrymen the exact connotation of the 
term ‘Mr. Alexander Ure.” 

It is the sequel which is really interesting. In the composition 
of the present holder of the office of Lord Advoeate oak and 
triple bronze ocoupy the place of the ordinary epidermis. Even 
through this the castigation got home. He has sereamed lustily 
in his own fashion, and in his screaming he has resorted to brag- 
gadocio and cant and to further falsehood. 

But he continues to hold the office of Lord Advocate. 

In this fact lie the scandal and the peril of the situation. 
That Mr. Ure personally should not have scrupled to hold office 
after exposure need not, perhaps, astonish us. That the Prime 
Minister should—even at this time of party difficulty and 
impending disaster—have judged it seemly or right to retain 
him in his office is infinitely more surprising. We venture to 
think that the Mr. Asquith of four years ago would have flung 
such a colleague from him, and would have commanded such a 
controversialist to be for ever silent—since, in Mr. Ure’s case, 
silence is a first postulate of veracity. But whoever it was who 
decided the question for Mr. Asquith, the decision was that the 
Lord Advocate was not to be deprived of his accoutrements and 
drummed out. | 

Having reached this decision, the Prime Minister is not to be 
blamed if he carried through the business consistently. A pro- 
cess of whitewashing was necessary. It was but partial—designed 
to obliterate only the more recent stain. But that was enough 
for Mr. Alexander Ure. ‘There was first the carefully rehearsed 
scene in the House of Commons. The bombastic oration 
addressed from the dock to a noisy jury of partisans really 
needs no comment. The only explanation offered in it was 
merely an outline of the explanation which we shall notice later. 
But one may be pardoned a smile at the cheap claptrap of the 
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passage about ‘the day when it was open to a man to defend 
an attack upon his honour with his own right arm!” Poor 
Mr. Ure! In those bygone days men who indulged propensities 
like his were short-lived. Had the practice of duelling survived 


. into September of this present year of grace we should have 


been spared these untruths of October. It is to be feared 
that more than one sword in the great house of Buccleuch 
would have leapt from its scabbard to seek out this same 
lawyer; and then—exit Mr. Ure! And yet, on second 
thoughts, no: this would not have been the course of 
events. Without the guarantee of bodily safety afforded 
by the usages of our times, such a man either would have 
stuck with some care to the truth; or if, as we believe, 
that be altogether impossible for him, would have made mad 
haste to tenderan abjectapology. There is something ridiculous 
and super-contemptible in this flapping of wings and crowing of 
defiance from the safe distance of over half a century! When 
Mr. Ure sat down the occupants of the Radical benches, having 
extended to Mr. Balfour all the discourtesies of debate, applauded 
the Prime Minister into the sharp inconsistency of finishing an 
unambiguous contradiction of Mr. Ure’s misstatement with a 
panegyric on the delinquent. After which, if we remember 
aright, the pair embraced, or shook hands, or went through some 
limelight antic of the kind. Then, in the eloquent words of 
Mr. Runciman, “at the end of it all Mr. Ure emerged as he went 
into it—one of the best type of Scottish gentlemen!” (Mr. 
Runciman has obviously been reading Mr. Crossland’s dainty 
little work on Scotsmen.) The process of whitewashing was 
completed by the chorus of resolutions from the Radical organisa- 
tions throughout the country—the violence of which will be 
charitably excused when it is remembered that Mr. Balfour had 
nipped in the bud a lie of uniquely high promise. 

Those who had not made themselves acquainted with the 
past of this ‘‘ Scottish gentleman of the best type ” seem to have 
expected that after his thrilling experience he would seek a 
temporary withdrawal from public view—that, perhaps, for a 
week or two, he would cease to treat his high office as a sinecure. 
Such superficial people knew not their Ure! A cessation of 
talk is with him impossible. In his vision of a future state, we 
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feel sure, eternal punishment takes the awful shape of confine- 
ment in a Trappist Monastery. Never has the Volcano been 
more active. Never has the lava been—well, let us say, more 
characteristic. 

For one thing, he has unbosomed himself at Bathgate—not 
to mention other places, at some of which his reception was not 
so harmoniously sympathetic. Now Mr. Ure’s attitude at Bath- 
gate is not without parallel—in fiction. ‘I am not angry,” 
observed Mr. Pecksniff, after he had painfully picked himself up 
from the floor, “I am hurt, Mr. Chuzzlewit—wounded in my 
feelings—but I am not angry, my good sir!” “Iam not a 
resentful man,’’ said the meek Mr. Ure; “I cherish no ill-will to 
any one!” But it is this egregious person’s part in life to out- 
strip all his prototypes, and to hurl them from the familiar places 
they have occupied in our daily life and thought. Wherefore it 
need not surprise us that on this occasion Mr. Ure out-Pecksniffed 
Mr. Pecksniff by declaring that he never until that moment 
realised the true meaning of the beatitude ‘‘ Blessed are ye when 
men revile you and say all manner of evil against you, for my 
sake!” Could blasphemy go further? This freshly detected 
sinner posing as a Christian martyr, as having suffered for 
Religion’s sake! Faugh! 

It is superfluous to say that this (still) Right Honourable Gentle- 
man has gone on to fresh falsehoods. It is beyond us to keep 
full tally of his output. Two intertwined gems deserve a passing 
notice. At Rochdale, in the House of Commons, at Erith, at 
Bathgate, he badgered his wits for some gloss on his plain state- 
mentabout Old Age Pensions. What he had meant, it seems, was 
the proposition (itself replete with untruth) that if the Unionist 
Party returned to power they would be unable to pay the pensions 
“in the only way and by the only method that [sic] they had ever 
said that they would pay the pensions—he meant by Tariff 
Reform.” From this he passed to the falsehoods (1) that “ he 
had forced from Mr. Balfour publicly that he [Mr. Ure] was right 
in his facts and figures, sound in the conclusions he had reached, 
and that the pensions never would have been paid if he [Mr. 
Balfour] and his friends had clung to Tariff Reform”; and 
(2) that Mr. Ure’s “end, his only end had been gained—Tariff 
Reform as a means of raising revenue was finally abandoned.” 
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These passages are quoted from the teport of the Bathgate 
speech, The speaker may again complain, if that should suit 
him, of the reporters’ work. But if, as we do not doubt, he is 
correctly reported, we leave him and the passages we have quoted 


- with the too dbvious comment that they are as unintelligible as 


they are untrue. 

Meanwhile, we repeat, thé danger and the scandal is 
that Mr: Ure still retains his office. To the Lord Advocate 
is committed the absolute control of criminal prosecution 
in Scotland; and he is thé fountain of patronage as 
regards legal appointments in that country. Can it be main- 
tained that he is a fitting person to discharge these delicate 
duties ? 

The leader of his Party, howéver, has decreed that Mr. Ure 
must be retained. It is obvious that, so long as this Scottish 
gefitleman of the best type continues in the field, political con- 
troversy must remain at a much lower and more squalid level 
than that at which he found it. 

But, after all, there has been a notable change. One of 
the unchallenged triiths of the whole episode is that complete 
success has attended Mr. Balfour’s ideally perfect performance 
of his uncongenial task. Mr. Alexander Ure, as a politician, is 
ndw “known to the police.’ When a person attains to that 
distinction his powers for evil are enormously curtailed. Here- 
after, of course, as heretofore, there will be tumultuous applause 
at this orator’s meetings; but in the future every man, whether 
ally or opponent, from Land’s End to John o’Groat’s, will, even 
in spite of his wishes, receive all he says with tacit incredulity 
and distrust. The knowledge of his unreliability has been 
brought right into every mind in the land. 

He has been publicly compared by an eminent member of his 
own profession to Ananias, We may leave it at that. 


ScoTsMAN, 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


Ar the moment of writing, though the official papers have not 
yet been placed on the table, the Dominion Parliament is already 
discussing the all-important question of the Canadiah Navy. In 
his speech on the Address the Leader of the Opposition carefully 
refrained fromm dealing with naval affairs, confining his eriticism 
of the Ministerial policy to (1) the rapid growth df expeftiditure 
intecent years, (2) the delay in the completion of the Government 
portions of the new transcontinental railway, and (3) the diffi- 
culties which may arise as a result of the ratification of the com- 
mercial treaty between Canada and France. For the time being 
Mr. R. L. Borden is somewhat embarrassed by the spéeches of Mr. 
F. D. Monk, the Conservative Leader in the Province of Quebec, 
who has been telliag the Freuch-Canadians that Canada does not 
require a fleet to protect her trade, because in tité of war she 
would be able to send out her produce and bring in the ptoducts 
she requires through American seaports. There is fio denying 
that this version of the Monroe Doctrine fallaey is generally 
accepted in the country districts of the French-Canadian province. 
Both Mr. Henri Bourassa, who now occupies 4 position almost as 
strong as that of the late Honoré Mercier in the affections of the 
habitant, and his brilliant young lieutenant, Mr. Lavetgne, have 
always taken this view of the situation; Mr. Bourassa is the heir- 
apparent te Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s influence in Quebee, and; how- 
ever one deplores his inability to accept the Imperial ideals of his 
English-speaking compatriots, Canada could not dispense with his 
vivid and virile personality, The time will come when he will 
purge Canadian public life of the corruption and grait which have 
hecome organised during the Laurier régime, aud constitute 
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serious menace to the moral and intellectual health of the grow- 
ing Dominion. When that time comes I think it will be found 
that he, like Sir Wilfrid himself, has been taught by the logic 
of circumstances to take a wider view of the necessities of 


. world-politics, and to see that the independence of the 


Dominion can only be assured by accepting the responsibilities 
as well as the privileges of a member of the great Imperial 
partnership. He is that rare and precious thing, a man of 
honour in Transatlantic politics; when he sees the light no con- 
sideration of personal advantage, whether measured in dollars or 
the more insidious terms of popularity, will prevent this splendid 
survival of the grand seigneur type from confessing his con- 
version. Meanwhile he must be left to kick against the pricks. 

Mr. F. D. Monk is a very different person, and Sir Wilfrid’s 
description of him as a “‘ stand-patter”—he voted for the naval 
resolution passed last session—was certainly justified. But even 
if Mr. Borden fails to bring him to heel he has so little authority 
in the House of Commons that certainly not more than three or 
four members would follow his lead and vote against their Party. 
None the less it must be admitted that the old feeling against 
any active form of Imperialism is still strong in Quebec, except, 
of course, in the great seaports, where the necessity of protecting 
Canada’s sea-borne commerce is well understood by the French- 
Canadian members of the community. It is hardly necessary to 
expose the weakness of the arguments advanced for a flat refusal 
on the part of Canadians to contribute anything to the stock of 
Imperial sea-power. Mr. Monk, whose standpoint is the same as 
that of the Toronto Sun and a certain Professor Marshall of Queen’s 
University, Kingston (it is a pity Principal George Grant, that 
stalwart practical Imperialist, is not alive to take him in hand), 
who thinks it is a fallacy to say that commerce needs the protec- 
tion of a navy, would have Canadians believe that Canada is not 
rich enough to maintain a fleet, and that anything she could 
afford would not be of the slightest use in assisting the Mother 
Country to retain her maritime supremacy. “ As a Canadian,” 
he went on to say in his speech at Montreal, “ I feel an aversion 
from mixing up the destinies of this young country with all the 
miseries, quarrels, and foolish contentions and grave quarrels 
which Europe presents. Surely the first duty of Canadians is to 
Canada. We have an immense work to perform here, and to 
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assume such vast responsibilities, unless it is our clear duty to 
do so, would be to handicap in a great degree the efforts we 
have put forth.” All this is a revival of the old fallacy 
long ago abandoned by the United States and all the 
Latin-American communities that the peoples of the western 
hemisphere are independent of the larger issues of world-politics, 
as independent as if they were living in the moon. Strangely 
enough those who accept this lunar theory of splendid isolation 
and peace at no price at all, yet rely on the Monroe Doctrine for 
protection in the last resort. They do not seem to know that 
this form of words (for which the American fleet, which is deficient 
in personnel and by no means beyond criticism in the matter of 
matériel, is the only sanction) has never been accepted by Germany, 
France, or any other European Power, and would have no validity 
whatever but for the tacit consent of Great Britain to the prin- 
ciple implied therein. However, even if the United States were 
disposed to protect Canada’s territory (including Cape Breton and 
Vancouver islands) from attack, it does not follow that they 
would be willing, even if they were able, to look after the 
safety of her external trade. But it would serve no useful 
purpose to pursue this subject, seeing that the vast majority of 
Canadians are convinced that a very heavy price would have 
to be paid for the protection of the. United States, and are 
sufficiently patriotic to scorn the idea of reliance on the more or 
less charitable assistance of their neighbours. The utterances 
of responsible statesmen show that the talk of noisy nonentities 
cannot prevent Canada from beginning the building of her 
“separate navy” without any loss of time. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
opinions are so well known that it is unnecessary to quote any 
of his remarks on the subject. In the debate on the Address he 
scored a capital point by reminding his hearers that during the 
recent excitement in Rome over Ferrer’s execution the mob 
respected the Imperial flag which was flying over the training 
college for Canadian priests—an institution which is regarded as 
necessary by the Quebec hierarchy to prevent their catechists 
irom mingling with the French students, who are supposed to be 
touched with the contagion of theological Liberalism. Here are 
passages from recent speeches on Imperial questions by Mr. R. L. 
Borden and by the Hon. Frank Oliver, who is an honest and 
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incorruptible Minister of the Interior, and, as such, represents the 
agricultural West. Speaking at a banquet given in his honour 
at Toronto, the Leader of the Opposition said: 


This Empire of ours is endowed with interests and invested with activities 
‘which extend to every continent and every ocean. Its naval supremacy is 
essential to its existence. When control of the seas is lost disintegration and 
destruction are already at the gate, and their entrance cannot be delayed or 
denied. Is it a small thing to belong to the greatest Empire of the world, 
greatest not only in its power and its material resources, but above all in its 
national and political ideals and in its high endeavours for liberty, justice, and 
equality of rights; in its striving for all that goes to uplift humanity and 
advance civilisation? On its mere material side is British citizenship worth 
nothing? Ask the seaman, the traveller, the explorer, the miner, the trader, 
the missionary; ask all who have sojourned abroad in scenes and times of 
danger and stress, and they will tell you that they have daily thanked God for 
the protecting segis of the Union Jack. 

Can this Dominion be of the Empire and still not of it? Can we honourably 
share and enjoy all the blessings, the privileges, and the benefits of British 
citizenship and yet shun or evade its high responsibilities 2 Such a belief would 
be inconceivable. The will of the people must prevail; but I believe it will 
affirm what Parliament with unanimous voice has declared, that the responsi- 
bility of co-operation in naval defence must be met and discharged. That 
responsibility involves two entirely distinct considerations: first, Canada’s 
immediate duty in the hour of emergency; next, Canada’s duty in future per- 
manent co-operation. The resolution as proposed by the Prime Minister was 
modified at our instance on several important respects, of which I need only 
name one. In its original form it declared against any money contribution to 
the Imperial Treasury for naval defence. Its modified form permits, and, 
indeed, authorises, in time of need what one might call an emergency money 
contribution. This modification we deemed necessary because, under present 
conditions, the only immediate aid that Canada could bring to the naval defence 
of the Empire in time of serious peril would be of this nature. Whether any 
such peril is imminent must be known to the Government, and upon them will 
lie a heavy responsibility if disaster or humiliation should ensue through their 
default. 

The future permanent co-operation of Canada in naval defence is another 
matter... . It is my own belief that a Canadian unit of the Imperial Navy 
may be made powerful and effective. I also believe that in any such under- 
taking our own natural resources and raw material], and, above all, our labouring 
population, ought to be considered and employed so far as may be reasonably 
possible. That course is incident to the policy of Protection. The advice of the 
best naval experts of the Empire should be secured, and nothing undertaken 
without the full approval of the Admiralty. 


Mr. Oliver, in a recent address to the Winnipeg Liberals, said : 


While it may be quite proper for either Australia or New Zealand or South 
Africa to make a direct contribution in money or ships, it does not follow that 
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that would be the best procedure in the case of Canada. First of all in the value 
of the contribution by any overseas dominion to the Imperial Navy, either 
direct or indirect, is its moral effect in demonstrating to the world the unity of 
the Empire as a fighting force. A contribution of money or ships is important 
as establishing this unity, but the contribution of money and ships and men is 
surely very much stronger evidence. Canada is in a position to contribute men 
as well as ships and money. South Africa and New Zealand are not, for the 
reason that these dominions have not anything like the same extent of maritime 
population and maritime traditions. Canada on her eastern seaboard has an 
essentially maritime population, a population which for seamanship is not 
equalled in the world. 

There can be no doubt that the vast majority of Canadians 
wish to remain in the Imperial partnership and to contribute their 
“separate navy” to the insurance fund of Sea-power. Some 
naval experts in the Mother Country are disposed to prefer the 

alternative plan of a direct contribution to the resources of the 
Admiralty. It is not much use preferring what youare not likely 
to get. Yet such is the predilection of those who think that a 
vessel which cannot lie in the line of battle is absolutely worth- 
less. In the admirable address delivered last month by Sir 
William White before the Royal Society of Arts will be found a 
complete reply to all such doctrinaire criticisms. The following 
passages are especially significant: 

Battle-fleets are essential to the maintenance of supremacy at sea, but it is 
necessary also to provide for the protection of British commerce and communi- 
cations. The General Staff (or central authority) will find it no easy task to 
decide upon the best method of dealing with this subject, on which opinions 
differ widely. Any scheme framed for commerce protection must obviously 
provide against the possible attacks which may be made by an enemy, and take 
into account all classes of vessels likely to be employed, as well as their maximum 
range of operations. In addition to regularly built cruisers, lightly armed 
mercantile vessels possessing high speed and large coal-supplies will certainly 
be used in future for commerce destruction; and it is a noteworthy fact that 
whereas this method of obtaining auxiliaries to the Royal Navy was first 
adopted by the British Admiralty about twenty-one years ago, and was long 
continued, it has been abandoned, to a great extent, in recent years, simul- 
taneously with the “scrapping” or setting aside (as fit only for subsidiary 
services) of a considerable number of cruisers built especially for service in the 
protection of commerce. Moreover, there has been a suspension for some 
years of the construction of vessels adapted for that service, It is my desire in 
this address to fix attention on matters of principle or primary importance; 
but the incidents mentioned are extraordinary and cannot be left unnoticed. 
During the last two years a fresh start has been made in the construction of 
commerce-protecting cruisers of moderate size, and all who have the interests of 
the Empire at heart must rejoice at this return to a saner policy, which has been 
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justified by long experience in war, The scheme for Australian and Canadian 
navies contemplates the building of a number of swift cruisers of this class for 
use in the approaches to great ports, where trade routes converge and the 
chances of injury to merchant ships attain their maximum if an enemy 
possesses vessels suitable for employment in these regions. 


The late Chief Constructor of the Navy recently spent two 
months in Canada, journeying from coast to coast and talking over 
naval matters with all sorts and conditions of men. He found that 
nearly everybody he met was convinced that the Imperial Navy 
was necessary to preserve the open ocean and the open door, 
without which the Empire could not exist for a week in its present 
form. The keen intelligence of the “man in the car” (Pullman 
or what not) insuch matters is always a surprise to the visitor who 
comes to Canada for the first time. I remember meeting a farmer 
on the Grand Trunk Pacific prairie-section, who said he was a 
man of peace, detesting war, and loathing its pomp and circum- 
stance, and for that. very reason was a strong advocate of a 
Canadian-built and Canadian-manned navy, which should be 
“lent” to the Empire whenever the loan was expedient. (He had 
no intention of giving anybody anything.) He believed that 
‘the R’yal Navy had kept freedom of trade at sea for mor’n two 
hundred years, and b’gosh, if it hadn’t been for Britannia ruling 
the [adjective] waves the [adjective] foreigners would have taken 
up claims allover the ocean.” The suggestion is worth consider- 
ing. Would the seven seas have been parcelled out into spheres 
of influence if British Sea-power had been unable to dominate 
the situation from the first? There are historical reasons for 
believing that it might have beenso. For example, the Caribbean 
was not called the “Spanish Main” for no reason at all; it was 
long regarded as a mare clausum by the Spanish Government. 
Similar instances could be multiplied. Having hit on this really 
interesting and instructive speculation, my homely philosopher 
found a really fine metaphor. ‘The sea’s coloured blue all over 
the map of the world to-day. Butif we hadn’t seen to that it 
might have been all colours and any pattern you please, like a 
crazy quilt.” 

2 


The writer of these notes is frequently asked to suggest the 
names of journals which would be most useful to English readers 
anxious to follow the trend of Canadian affairs, political, social, 
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financial, industrial, literary, artistic, &c. It is by no means 
easy to answer such inquiries. A comprehensive and detailed 
survey of the singularly varied life of the great Dominion can 
only be obtained, in point of fact, by reading the great Canadian 
dailies, the French-Canadian organs as well as those written in 
English, which are published in the chief cities—Halifax, St. John, 
Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Vancouver, 
and Victoria—of the various sections of the country. In order 
to eliminate the political equation it is necessary to read both 
the leading Liberal and Conservative organs. But only those 
who wish to “specialise” on Canadian affairs would be likely to 
carry on the work of investigation in so systematic and 
thoroughgoing a manner. However, it is possible to get 
a good insight into the aspirations and inspirations of 
the Canadian nation by reading (1) one or other of the London 
dailies which make a special feature of Canadian news, and 
(2) the Canadian Courier, the Toronto Saturday Night, and the 
Canadian edition of Collier’s Weekly. Now that that brilliant young 
journalist Mr. E. W. M. Grigg, who has made himself very popular 
in Canada, is looking after the Colonial side of the Times, the cabled 
news and special articles dealing with Canadian topics in that 
type and exemplar of the “national daily ” (as yet Canada pos- 
sesses nothing of the kind) provide an admirable survey of Cana- 
dian politics. The Standard of Empire, under the sympathetic 
editorship of Mr. A. J. Dawson, also gives a large amount of 
Canadian news every week, in addition to frequent articles by 
representative Canadians. As regards the three journals published 
in Canada, the third-named is naturally pro-American. But the 
notes on Canadian events are so exasperatingly witty and so 
packed with exhilarating epigrams that.even those who are most 
opposed to their teaching cannot help enjoying them. The others 
take a non-partisan view of the country’s political and spiritual 
development, and often contain poems and stories which are a 
revelation to Englishmen of the fact that Canada is profoundly 
interested in literature and art, and by no means given over to the 
money-making materialism that does not really matter at the 
long last. 


E. B. O. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. BELLAIRS v. THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDGAR SPEYER. 


Our readers will be peculiarly interested in the following corre- 
spondence between the Right Hon. Sir Edgar Speyer, Bart.—who 
is understood to be Mr. Asquith’s principal financial adviser 
although he only came to England in 1887—and Mr. Carlyon 
Bellairs, M.P. Sir Edgar Speyer was made a Baronet by a 
grateful Government in 1906 and a Privy Councillor in 1909. 


Why ? 


46 GrosvENorR STREET, W., October 23, 1909. 


Dear Mr. Betiarrs,—My attention has just been called to the following 
statement made by you and reported in the public Press: 


‘* When the Liberals were elected in 1906 we had with us many great 
bankers, economists, and financiers. With the single exception of Sir 
Edgar Speyer, whose wealth is largely in America, where British capital is 
seeking refuge, I cannot recall one of that numerous band who has come 
forward to support the Budget.” 


The statement that my wealth is largely in America is absolutely false, and 
I call upon you publicly to withdraw it. 
Yours faithfully, Ep¢ar Speyer. 


Esq., M,P., House of Commons, S.W. 


October 27, 1909. 


Dear Sir Epear SPeyvER,—With reference to your letter of October 23, it 
is impossible to dissociate your wealth from the interests of your family firm, so 
may I ask whether I am to understand that it is “absolutely false” that the 
firm has large interests across the Atlantic, and that, whereas the parent firm 
was in Germany, the head office is now in New York. I know of no British 
interest which the firm undertook up to the time of the Underground Electrie 
Railways, in which the Frankfort, New York, and London branches all partici- 
pated, and up to that time the business of the London house was apparently 
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confined to arbitrage mainly with America and also with the Continent, and to 
American and Mexican railway issues, and Mexican and American Finance. 

You are described in Who’s Who as a “ partner in father’s three firms, Speyer 
Bros., London ; Speyer and Co., New York ; and L. Speyer-Ellison, Frankfort- 
on-Main”; and it mentions that you “came to London in 1887 to take the 
direction of the London house.” 

With regard to the American interests of the firm, I, of course, must rely on 
what is made public. In Who’s Who in America, Mr. James Speyer is described 
as ‘now senior of the Speyer houses,” and I find that he is mentioned as trustee 
for six American trust companies, one American steamship company, five 
American banks, one American railway, the Baltimore and Ohio, the General 
Chemical Company of America, one American steel company, and the Rock 
Island Company. The only English business mentioned is the Underground 
Electric Railway Company, of which you are chairman, and which I have 
already dealt with. 

If you will kindly show me that I am mistaken in the inference I draw from 
these publications that the interests of the firm, and therefore its wealth, are 
largely American, I will readily reconsider my original statement. 

Yours faithfully, Cantyon 


46 Grosvenor Srreet, W., Vovember 1, 1909. 

Dear Mr. Betiarrs,—Owing to absence abroad I have only now received 
your letter of October 27. 

I told you in my previous letter that your statement with reference to my 
support of the Budget that my wealth was largely in America was absolutely 
false. 

You reply with extracts from books of reference, by which you seek to 
qualify your statements. I am astonished that you should avoid a plain issue 
in this manner. 

I repeat that your statement is absolutely false. The great bulk of what I 
possess is in England and affected by the Budget accordingly. You have sought 
to comment on my support of the Budget in a manner I consider unfair and 
which I greatly resent, as the obvious inference from your statement is that I 
support the Budget because I am not affected by it. 

I therefore again call upon you to withdraw the statement in question. 

Yours faithfully, Epcar Speyer. 


Cartyon Bettarrs, Esq., M.P., House of Commons, 8.W. 


1 Morpetu Ternace, 8.W., Vovember 9, 1909. 
Dear Sir Epear Speyer,—You are mistaken in thinking that I am attempt- 
ing to avoid the issue. Believing that your interests are largely abroad, I 
supported the statement in my letter of October 27 by evidence which I gather 
you do not deny. As bearing on that evidence I find in a survey of the issues 
advertised in the Zimes in the three months of March, April, and May 1908, 
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that the London branch of your firm alone issued no less than £2,000,000 4 per 
cent. mortgage bonds for a railway in North America, and £2,829,177 44 per 
cent. sinking fund redeemable gold bonds for a railway in South America. 
After that it seemed to me unnecessary to continue my search in the Zimes to 
the present day. Surely these operations suggest that your interests are “largely 
in America where British capital is seeking refuge.” 

It would be quite possible for any man to say that the bulk of his wealth is 
in England if he holds foreign securities ‘‘ to bearer” which can be sent abroad 
at any moment, and yet the capital value and interest is in no way dependent 
on legislation by the House of Commons. I have merely stated a fact of legiti- 
mate public interest without making any sort of personal attack. Let us dwell 
on the reverse side of the picture in reference to this Budget. We have had to 
stand by and see our countrymen subjected to scurrilous attacks by Cabinet 
Ministers and supporters of the Budget for no other reason than that every 
penny of their money is invested in the land and industry of their country. By 
contrast it is grimly humorous that when one merely points out that the prin- 
cipal financial supporter of the Budget, who came to this country in 1887 to 
take charge of a branch of the German firm, has a large part of his interests 
abroad, one is met by a cry of pained indignation, shocked surprise and an 
imperative request for withdrawal. 

I regret that I do not see my way to withdraw the statement of which you 
complain, and I propose that the correspondence should be published which will 
give your denial the publicity you desire. 

Yours faithfully, Cartyon Beuarrs. 


To the Right Hon. Sir Epcar Sprrver. 


46 Grosvenor Street, W., Vovember 12, 1909. 
Dear Mr, Bexxairs,—I am in receipt of your letter of the 10th inst. Your 
methods of controversy are peculiar to yourself. I adhere to every word of my 
letter of November 1 and must leave others to judge of your conduct in this 
matter. 
Yours truly, Epcar SPEYER, 


Cartyon Beuairs, Esq., M.P., House of Commons, 8.W. 


We feel sure that our readers will have no difficulty in form- 
ing their own conclusions upon the merits of this controversy. 
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